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I. Essay on the Philosophy of the Hindus. Part V. By Henry Thomas 

CotEBROOKE, Esq., Dir. R.A.S. 

Read April 7th, 1827. 


INTRODUCTION. 

A PRECEDING essay on Indian philosophy* contained a succinct account 
of the Carma-mimdnsd. The present one will be devoted to the Brahma- 
mtmdnsd ; which, as the complement of the former, is termed uttara, 
later, contrasted with pdrva, prior, being the investigation of proof dedu> 
cible from the vedas in regard to theology, as the other is in regard to "works 
and their merit. The two together, then, comprise the complete system of 
interjiretation of the precepts and doctrine of the vedas, both practical and 
theological. They are parts of one whole. The later mtmdnsd is supple- 
mentary to the prior, and is expressly afiirmed to be so ; but, differing on 
many important points, though aj^eeing on others, they are essentially dis- 
tinct in a religious as in Opitukoophical view. 

The ordinary designation of the uttara mtmdnsd is vSddnta, a term like- 
wise of more compfehensive import. It literally signifies *' conclusion of 
the v6daf and bears reference to the upanishads, which are, for the most 
part, terminating sections of the vedas to which they belong. It implies, 
however, the doctrine derived from them, and extends to books of sacred 
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authority, in which that doctrine is thence deduced \ and in this large ac- 
ceptation, it is ** the end and scope of the vedas.'* 

The followers of the veddnta have separated in several sects, as ‘ancient* 
and ‘ modern * vMintins^ and bearing other designations. The points on 
which they disagree, and the difference of their opinions, will not be a 
subject of tlie present essay, but may be noticed in a future one. 

Among numerous upanishads^ those which are principally relied upon for 
the Vedanta^ and which accordingly are most frequently cited, are the 
Ch*hdnd6gya^ Caushitaci^ Vrlhad-aravlyaca^ Aitareyaca^ Tailtiriyaca^ Cathaca^ 
Cathamllu MiMaccu Prasfna, S*ivctds!u^atara ; to which may be added the 
I'sd-vdsya^ CenOy and one or two more. 

Certain religious exercises, consisting chiefly in profound meditation, 
with particular sitting postures rigorously continued, are inculcated as pre- 
paring the student for the attainment of divine knowledge, and promoting 
his acquisition of it Directions concerning such devout exercises arc to 
be found in several of the upanishadsy especially in the S'wetd.s'watara ; and 
likewise in other portions of the vedas, as a part of the general ritual. These 
are accordingly cited by the commentators of the veddnta ; and must be 
considered to be comprehended under that general term and others from 
different sdchas of the vedaSy as further exemplified in a note below.t 

Besides the portion of the vMas understood to be intended by the dcsig- 
nation of vedantUy the grand authority for its doctrine is the collection of 
siUraSy or aphorisms, entitled Brahme-sulra or Sdriraca mimdnsdy and some- 
times S'drira-sulra or Veddnta-sutra. S'drirOy it should be observed, signifies 
embodied or incarnate (soul). 

Other autliorities are the ancient scholia of that text, which is the stan- 
dard work of the science ; and didactic poems comprehended under the 
designation of smrttiy a name implying a certain degree of veneration due 
to the authors. Such arc the Bhagavad gitd Ydga-vasisht^hoy reputed 
to be inspired writings. 


* For instance, the Agni rahasya brahmana of the Contvfli and of the Vajins{ov Vdjasfanvyim); 
the Rahasya bnihmana of the Tdndins and of the Paingins. 

The UdgiChn-brdhmana of the Vdjas^anfyins^ the PanchSgni’-vidyd'^pracaratda of tlic same, 
the Chila grantlia of the Rdn'dyamyas, the Prdn'a samvdda or Prdn'a vidydy Dahnra vidydy 
Hdrda vidyd^ Paravidlma-vidyoy Satya vidyd, Vais'todnara^xddydt Sdn'dilya-vidyd, Vdmadevya 
vidydj Upacos'ala-vidydy Paryanca-vidyd, Madhti-vidydy ShCd'adacala-vidydf Samvarga^vidydy &c. 
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Writers on the V6dAnta. 

The S'onraca tnimdnsd or JBratnne~sdirat above-mentioned, is a collection 
of succinct aphorisms attributed to BAdarAyaiIa, who is the same with 
Vyasa or Veda-vydsa } also called Iki'aipdyana or Crishn'a.dxvaipdyana. Ac- 
cording to mythology, he had in a former state, being then a brdhmana 
bearing the name of ApAntara-tamas,* acquired a perfect knowledge of 
revelation and of the divinity, and was consequently qualified for eternal 
beatitude. Nevertheless, by special command of the deity, he resumed a 
corporeal frame and the human shape, at the period intervening between 
the third and fourth ages of the present world, and was compiler of the 
Vedas, as his title of Vydsa implies. 

In XhoPurdn'as, and by Paras'ara, he is said to be an incarnation {avatdrd) 
of Vishnu. This, however, is not altogether at variance with the foregoing 
legend ; since Apantaua-tamas, having attained jierfection, was identified 
with the deity ; and his resumption of the human form was a descent of the 
god, in mythological notions. 

Apart from mythology, it is not to be deemed unlikely, that the person 
(whoever he really was) who comjiilcd and arranged the vedas, was led to 
compose a treatise on their scope and essenti.al doctrine. But Vyasa is also 
reputed author of the Mahabhurata, and most of the principal purdn'as ; and 
that is for the contrary reason improbable, since the doctrine of the purdn'as, 
and even of the Bhagavad gild and the rest of the Mahdhhdrata, are not 
quite consonant to that of the vedas, as expounded in the Brahme siitras. 
The same person would not have deduced from tlie same premises such dif- 
ferent conclusions. 

The name of BAdahavana frequently recurs in the sdtras ascribed to 
him, as docs that of Jaimini, the reputed author of the Pdrva mimdnsd, in 
his. I have already remarjjcd, in the preceding essay,t on the mention of an 
author by his name, and ilf tiie third person, in his own work. It is nothing 
unusual in literature or sciience of other nations : but a Hindu commentator 
M?ill account for it, by presuming the actual composition to be that of a dis- 
ciple recording the words of his teacher. 

Besides BAdarAyaiIa himself, and his great predecessor .Iaimini, several 
other distinguished names likewise occur, though less frequently : some 
which are also noticed in the Pdrva-mtmdnsd, as ArnkYi' and BAdaiu ; and 
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some which are not there found, as Asmarat’hya, Aud'i/l6mi, Carshija- 
jiNi, and CAsacritsna \ and the Y6ga of PatanjaU^ which consequently is 
an anterior work; as indeed it must be, if its scholiast, as generally 
acknowledged, be the same Vyasa who is the author of the aphorisms of 
the Uttara mmdnsd. 

The S'driraca is also posterior to the atheistical Sdndhya of Capila, to 
whom, or at least to his doctrine, there are many marked allusions in the text. 

The atomic system of Canade (or, as the scholiast of the Sariraca^ in 
more than one place, contumeliously designates him, Cana-bhuj or Cana- 
bhacsha) is frequently adverted to for the purpose of confutation ; as are 
the most noted heretical systems, viz* the several sects of Jainas^ the 
Bauddhas, the Pdsupatas with other classes of Mdlieswaras^ the Pdncha- 
rdtras or Bhdgavatas, and divers other schismatics. 

From this, which is also supported by other reasons, there seems to be 
good ground for considering the Sdriraca to be the latest of the six grand 
systems of doctrine {dar^tana) in Indian philosophy: later, likewise, than 
the heresies which sprung up among the Hindus of the military and mer- 
cantile tribes {cshatriya and vaisya) and which, disclaiming the VedaSy set 
up a Jina or a Buddha for an object of worship ; and later even than some, 
which, acknowledging the VedaSy have deviated into heterodoxy in their 
interpretation of the text. 

In a separate essay,* I have endeavoured to give some account of the 
heretical and heterodox sects which the S'driraca confutes ; and of which 
the tenets are explained, for the elucidation of that confutation, in its 
numerous commentaries, I allude particularly to the JamaSy BauddhaSy 
ChdrvdcaSy PdkupataSy and Pdnehardtras. 

The sdtras of BAdarayana are arranged in four books or lectures 
(ddhydya )y each subdivided into four chapters m quarters {pdda). Like 
the aphorisms of the prior rmmdmd, they a^j^stributed very unequally 
into sections, arguments, cases, or topics, {adkicaram*') The entire number 
of sdtras is 555 ; of adhicaranaSy 191. But in this there is a little uncer- 
tainty, for it appears from S'ancara, that earlier commentaries subdivided 
some adhicaranfasy where he writes the aphorisms in one section. 

An adhicaran^a in the later, as in the prior mimdnsdy consists of five 
members or parts: 1st the subject and matter to be explained; 2d* the 


♦ Vol. i. p. 649. 
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doubt or question concerning it ; 3d. the plausible solution or prm& facie 
argument: 4th. the answer, or demonstrated conclusion and true solu- 
tion ; 5th. the pertinence or relevancy and connexion. 

But in BAoAHAYAifA’s aphorisms, as in those of Jaimini, no adhicaran'a 
is fully set forth. Very frequently the solution only is given by a single 
stUrOy which obscurely hints the question, and makes no allusion to any 
different plausible solution, nor to arguments in favour of it. More rarely 
the opposed solution is examined at some length, and arguments in support 
of it arc discussed through a string of brief sentences. 

Being a sequel of the prior numansd, the latter adopts the same dis- 
tinctions of six sources of knowledge or modes of proof* which are taught 
by Jaimini, supplied where he is deficient by the old scholiast. There is, 
indeed, no direct mention of them in the Prahme-shtras, beyond a fre- 
quent reference to oral proof, meaning revelation, which is sixth among 
those modes. But the commentators make ample use of a logic which 
employs the same terms with that of the pitroa mintdnsa, being founded 
on it, though not without amendments on some points. Among the rest, 
the Feddntins have taken the syllogism (nydya) of the dialectic philo- 
sophy, with the obvious improvement of reducing its five members to 
three.t “ It consists,” as expressly declared, “ of three, not of five parts ; 
“ for as the requisites of the inference are exhibited by three members, 
“ two more arc superfluous. They arc cither the proposition, the reason, 
“ and the example ; or the instance, the application, and the conclusion.” 

In this state it is a perfectly regular syllogism, as I had occasion to 
remark in a former essay and it naturally becomes a question, whether 
the emendation was borrowed from the Greeks, or being sufficiently 
obvious, may be deemed purely Indian, fallen upon without hint or 
assistance from another quarter. The improvement does not appear to be 
of ancient date, a circumstance which favours the supposition of its having 
been borrowed. The earliest works in which I have found it mentioned 
are of no antiquity.§ 

The logic of the two mdmdnsds merits a more full examination than the 
limits of the piesent essay allow, and it has been reserved for a separate 
consideration at a future opportunity, because it has been refined and 


• VM&nta ParibhdtU. f y. Paribhdihd. 

t Vol. i. p. 116. g In the Veddnta Paribhdiha and Paddrtha dtpied. 
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brought into a regular form by the followers, rather than by the founders 
of either school. » 

The idriraca sdtras are in the highest degree obscure, and could never 
have been intelligible without an ample interpretation. Hinting the ques- 
tion or its solution, rather than proposing the one or briefly delivering the 
other, they but allude to the subject. Like tlie aphorisms of other Indian 
sciences, they must from the first have been accompanied by the author’s 
exposition of the meaning, whether orally taught by him or communicated 
in Meriting. 

Among ancient scholiasts of the Brahme-sdtras the name of Baudhayana 
occurs : an appellation to which reverence, as to that of a saint or r&A/, 
attaches. He is likewise the reputed author of a treatise on law. An 
early gloss, under the designation of vrlttif is quoted without its author’s 
name, and is understood to be adverted to in the remarks of later writers, 
in several instances, where no particular reference is however expressed. 
It is apparently Baudh ay ana’s. An ancient writer on both mimdmds 
(prior and later) is cited, under the name of Upavarsiia, with the epithet of 
venerable (hhagavat)^* implying that he was a holy personage. He is 
noticed in the supplement to the Jmera^dshai as a saint (muni), with 
the titles or additions of Hala-bhriti, Crita-edt'i, and Ayachita. It does not 
appear that any of his works are now forthcoming. 

The most distinguished scholiast of these sutras, in modern estimation, is 
the celebrated S'ancara acharya, the founder of a sect among Hindus 
which is yet one of the most prevalent. I have had a former occasion of 
discussing the antiquity of this eminent person ; and the subject has been 
since examined by RAma m6hen rAya and by Mr. Wilson.t I continue of 
opinion, that the period when he flourished may be taken to have been the 
close of the eighth or beginning of the ninth century of the Christian era ; 
and I am confirmed in it by the concurring opinions of those very learned 
persons. 

How much earlier the older scholia were, or the text itself, there is no 
evidence to determine. If the reputed author be the true one, it would be 
necessary to go back nearly two thousand years, to the era of the arrangement 
of the Vedas by VyAsa. 

S' Angara’s gloss or perpetual commentary of the sutras bears the title of 


♦ S'anc, 3. 3. 53. 
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Sfdnraca-mimdnsd-bhdsltya. It has been annotated and interpreted by a herd 
of commentators ; and among others, and most noted, by VAchespati 
mis'ra, in the Bhdmati or Sfdriraca-bhdshya-vibhdga. 

This is the same VAchespati, whose commentaries on the Sdndhya-odricd 
of Is'wARA CHANDRA, and on the text and gloss of Patanjam's Ydga and 
G6tama*s Nydya, were noticed in former essays.* He is tlie author of 
other treatises on dialectics (^Nydyai), and of one entitled (Tatwa-vindti) on 
the purva mtmdnsd, as it is expounded by Bhat't'a. All his works, in every 
department, are held in high and deserved estimation. 

VAchespati’s exposition of S'ancara’s gloss, again, has been amply an- 
notated and explained in the Veddnta-calpataru of AnalAnanda, surnamed 
Vydsdsrama ; whose notes, in their turn, become the text for other scholia: 
especially a voluminous collection under the title of Parimala, or Veddnta- 
cttlpataru-parimalay by ApyAya-dIcshita (author of several other works); and 
an abridged one, under that of Veddnla-calpataru-manjan, by VidyAnAt’iia- 
bhat't'a. 

Other commentaries on S'ancara’s gloss are numerous and esteemed, 
though not burdened with so long a chain of scholia upon scholia : for 
instance, the Bralma-vidydbhararia by ADWAiTANANDA,t and the Bhdshya- 
ratna-prabhd by G6vindAnanda : both works of acknowledged merit. 

These multiplied exj) 08 itions of the text and of the gloss furnish an 
inexhaustible fund of controversial disquisition, suited to the disputatious 
schoolmen of India. On many occasions, however, they are usefully 
consulted, in succession, for annotations supplying a right interpretation of 
obsure passages in S'ancara’s scholia or in Vyasa’s text. 

Another perpetual commentary on the sutras of the S'driracu by a dis- 
tinguished author, is the work of the celebrated RAmAnuja, the founder ol’ 

♦ Vol. i. pp. at, 25, 9.3. 

f It is by Mr. Ward named viddtUa sdlra vtfdc'hyd by llRAiiME-viDYAUiiAnAN'A, mistaking 
tlic title of the work for the appellation of tlic author. Yet it is expressly affirmed in the 
rubric and coloj>hon to be the work of AdwaitAnanda, who abridged it from an ompicr com- 
mentary by RAmAnanda TinT'HA. The mistake is the more remarkable, os the same An- 
waitAsanda was preceptor of SaoAnanda, whose work, the vfddnta-sdra, Mr. Ward 
attempted to translate ; and the only part of SauAnanda’s preface, which is preserved in the 
version, is that preceptor’s name. Mr. Ward’s catalogue of treatises extant belonging to this 
school of philosophy exhibits other like errors. He puts Mddhava for Madhusudnna, the name 
of an author; converts a commentary (the muctavalf) into an abridgment; and turns the text 
(mula) of the veddnta-sdra into its essence. Izard's Hindus, vol. iv. pp. 172, 173. 
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a sect which has sprung as a schism out of the Veddntin. The points of 
doctrine, on which these great authorities differ, will be inquired into in 
another place. It may be readily supposed that they are not unfrequently 
at variance in the interpretation of the text, and I shall, therefore, make 
little use of the scholia of RAmAnuja for the present essay. For the same 
reason, I make no reference to the commentaries of Ballabha A'chArya, 
BhatVa BhAscaua, Ananta Tfar^HA surnamed Madhu, and NIlacant^ha, 
whose interpretations differ essentially on some points from S'ancara’s. 

Commentaries on the S'driraca siitras by authors of less note are extremely 
numerous. I shall content myself with naming such only as are immediately 
under view, viz. the Veddnta-sutra-muctdvali by BrahmAnanda-saraswati ;• 
the Brahma-sdtra-bhdshya or Mmdnsd-hhdshya^ by BhAscarAchArya ; the 
Veddnta-sutra-vyddhyd-chandried^ by Bhavad£va mis'ra ; the Vydsa^ra- 
vnliu by RanganAt'iia ; the Subddhint or S'drira^sutra sdrdrCha chandried^ 
by GangAdiiaua ; and the Brahmdmrita-vershin'i^ by RAmAnanda. 

This list might with ease be greatly enlarged. Two of the commentaries, 
which have been consulted in progress of preparing the present essay, are 
without the author’s name, either in preface or colophon, in the only copies 
which I have seen ; and occasions have occurred for noticing authors of 
commentaries on other branches of philosophy, as well as on the Brahma 
mmdnsd (for instance, VijnyAna Bhicsiiu, author of the SdnPhya-sdra and 
Y6ga-vdrtica).\ 

To these many and various commentaries in prose, on the text and on the 
scholia, must be added more than one in verse. For instance, the 
Sancshdpa sfurtraca^ which is a metrical paraphrase of text and gloss, by 
SaiivajnyAtma-gijia a sannydsi : it is expounded by a commentary entitled 
Anwaydrt^ha-pracds'icdf by RAma tIrt’ha, disciple of Crishna Thix’HA, and 
author of several other works ; in particular, a commentary on the Upadesa- 
sahasri, and one on the Veddnta-sdra. 

Besides his great work, the interpretation of the sutras^ S'ancara wrote 
commentaries on all the principal or important Upaniskads. His preceptor, 
G6vinda, and the preceptor’s teacher, Gaud'apAda, had already written 
commentaries on many of them. 

S'ancara is author, likewise, of several distinct treatises ; the most noted 


* Mr. Ward calls this an aliridgment of the Vfdanta * s ( Uras . It is no abridgment, but a com* 
mentary in ordinary form. f Vol. i. p. 22. 
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of which is the Upaddsfa-sahasrU ft metrical summary of the doctrine 
deduced by him from' the Upanishads and Brahtna.^titras, in his commenta- 
ries on those original works. ' The text of the Upadisa^sahasri has been 
expounded by more than one commentator; apd among others by RAma 
tIrt’ha, already noticed for his comment on the Samshipa-idriraca. His 
gloss of the Upadida-sahasri is entitled Pada-y^amcd. 

Elementary treatises on the Vdddnta are very abundant. It may suffice 
to notice a few which are popular and in general use, and which have been 
consulted in the preparation of the present essay. 

The Viddnta-paribhdshd of Dharma-rAja dIcshita explains, as its title 
indicates, the technical terms of the Vdddnta ; and, in course of doing so, 
opens most of the principal points of its doctrine. A commentary on this 
work by the author’s son, RAma-crishi^a dIcshita, bears the title of 
Veddnia-iU^hamani. Taken together, they form an useful introduction to 
the study of this branch of Indian philosophy. 

The Vdddnta-^dra is a popular compendium of the entire doctrine of the 
Veddnta.* It is the work of SadAnanda, disciple of AdwayAnanoa or 
AdwaitAnanda beforc>mentioned, and has become the text for several 


* Mr. Ward has given, in the fourth volume of his View of the History, Literature, and 
Mythology of the Hindus (third edition), a translation of the V(d&ntas&ra. I wish to speak as 
gently as I can of Mr« Ward’s performance ; but having collated this, I am bound to say it is no 
version of the original text, and seems to have been made from an oral exposition through the 
medium of a different language, probably the Bengalese. This will be evident to the oriental 
scholar on the slightest comparison : for example, the introduction, which does not correspond 
with the original in so much as a single word, the name of the author’s preceptor alone ex- 
cepted ; nor is there a word of the translated introduction countenanced by any of the commen- 
taries, At the commencement of the treatise, too, where the requisite qualifications of a stu- 
dent are enumerated, Mr. Ward makes his author say, that a person possessing those qualifica- 
tions is heir to the v6da (p. 176). There is no term in the text, nor in the commentaries, which 
could suggest the notion of heir ; unless Mr. Ward has so translated adhiedri (a competent or 
qualified person), which in Bengalese signifies proprietor, or, with the epithet uHata (uUarddhi* 
edrf), heir or successor. It would be needless to pursue the comparison further. The meaning 
of the original is certainly not to be gathered from such translations of this and (as Mr. Ward 
terms them) of other principal works of the Hindus, which he has presented to the public. 

I was not aware, when preparing the former essays on the Philosophy of the Hindus which 
have been inserted in the first volume of Transactions of the Royal Asiatic Society, that Mr. 
Ward had treated the same topics ; but I think it now unnecessary to revert to the subject, 
for the purpose of offering any remarks on his explanation of other branches of Indian philo- 
sophy. 

VoL. II. 
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commentaries; and, among the rest, the VidamrMnand-rai^hd, hy RAma> 
tIrt’ha, who has been already twice noticed for other works; and the 
Subddhmi, by NiusniHA sarasw^tI, disciple of CRlsHifANANDA. 

A few other treatises may be here briefly noticed. 

The S&stra-siddhdnta-Usa-sangrahai by ^yaya or (Apyai) dkshita, son of 
RanoanAt’ha or RangarAja dkshita, and author of the ParmaJa on the 
Siddhdnta Calpataru, before-mentioned, as well as of other works, has Ae 
benefit of a commentary, entitled Qrishndlatwdra, by Achyota CRisHiiA- 
NANDA tIrt^ha, disciple of Swayam-pracas^anakoa sARASWAxi. The Pdddfita^ 
siddhdnta-vindu, by Madhu8<jdana, disciple of Vis'wks'wAnANANDA saraswad, 
and author of the Vdddnta.calpa4aticd and of other works, is in like manner 
commented on by BrahmAnanda, disciple of NarayaiJa TiRT* * * § HA. 

Analysis.* 

The uttara mhndnsd opens precisely as the pirva, announcing the purport 
in the same terms, except a single, but most important word, brahnk instead 
of dharma. ‘ Next, therefore, the inquiry is concerning Gou/t It proceeds 
thus : ‘ [He is that] whence are the birth and [continuance, and dissolu- 
tion] of this [world]: [He is] the source of [revelation or] holy ordi- 
nance.’t That is, as the commentators infer from these aphorisms so 
expounded, ‘ He is the omnipotent creator of the world and the omni- 
scient author of revelation.* It goes on to say, ‘ This appears from the 
import and right construction of holy writ’ll 

The author of the sdtras nextS enters upon a confutation of the Sdndhyas, 
who insist that nature, tmaed prae^hdna, which is the material cause of the 
universe, as they affirm, is the same with the omniscient and omnipotent 
cause of the world recognised by the vedas. It is not so ; for ‘ wish * 
(consequently volition) is attributed to that cause, which moreover is termed 
^dtnum) soul : ‘ He wished to be many and prolific, and became manifold.* 
And again, ‘ He desired to be many, &c .’If Therefore he is a sen- 

tient rational being ; not insensible, as the pracriti (nature) or pradhdna 
(matter) of Capila is affirmed to be. 


• In thi» 8naly»i8 of the lAtrai, a portion of the acholia or explanations of commentators is 

blended with tlie text, for a brief abstract and intelligible summary of the doctrine,, 

f Br. Sutr. 1. 1. § 1. J Ib. § 2 and 8. II Ib. § 4. 

§ lb. § S. (sHtr. 5. 11.) f Ch'Mnd6gya, 6. 
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In the sequel of the first chapter* questions are raised upon divers passages 
of the v4dast alluded to in the text, and quoted in the scholia, where minor 
attributes are seemingly assigned to thq world’s cause; or in which 
subordinate designations occur, such as might be supposed to indicate an 
inferior being, but are shown to intend the supreme one. 

The cases (adhicaranas) or questions arising on them are examined and 
resolved concisely and obscurely in the stitrast fully and perspicuously in the 
scholia. 

* The omnipotent, omniscient, sentient cause of the universe, is (ananda- 
maya) essentially happy.t He is the brilliant, golden person, seen •mthin 
(antar) the solar orb and the human eye.t He is the etherial element 
(dcdsa), from which all things proceed and to which all return.§ He is the 
hrea/h (prdfia) in which all beings merge, into which they all rise.H He is 
the U£^A/ (Jydtish) which shines in heaven, and in all places high and low, 
every where throughout the world, and within the human person. He is the 
breath (prdnd) and intelligent self, immortal, undecaying, and happy, with 
which Indra, in a dialogue with Pratardana, identifies himself.’^T 

The term prdHa, which is the subject of two of the sections just quoted 
(§9 and 11), properly and primarily signifies respiration, as well as certain 
other vital actions (inspiration, energy, expiration, digestion, or circulation 
of nourishment); and secondarily, the senses and organs.** But, in the 
passages here referred to, it is employed for a difierent signification, in- 
tending the supreme Brahme ; as also in divers other texts of the vddas : 
and, among the rest, in one where the senses are said to be absorbed into it 
during profound sleep ;tt for * while a man sleeps without dreaming, his soul 
is with Brahme* 

Further cases of the like nature, but in which the indications of the true 
meaning appear less evident, are discussed at length in the second and third 
chapters of the first book. Those in which the distinctive attributes of the su- 
preme being are more positively indicated by the passage whereon a question 
arises, had been considered in the foregoing chapter : they are not so clearly 
denoted in the passages now examined. Such as concern God as the object 
of devout meditation and worship, are for the most part collected in the 


*§6to§ll. f Taitliriya. t 1. 

§ Ch'kind6g]fa, 1. || Udpt’ha. q CautMtaei. 

** Br. S(Ur. 2. 4. § 1, 6. (§ 1, IS.) ff Sane. Sic. on Br. S(Ur. 1. 1. § 9. 
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second chapter : those which relate to God as the object of knowledge, are 
reserved for the third. Throughout these cases, completed where requisite 
by the scholiast, divers interpretations of a particular term or phrase are 
first proposed, as obvious and plausible, and reasons favourable to the pro- 
posed explanation set forth ; but are set aside by stronger arguments, for a 
different^ and opposite construction. The reasoning is here omitted, as it 
would need much elucidation ; and the purpose of this analysis is to exhibit 
the topics treated, and but summarily the manner of handling them. 

It is not the embodied (sdrira) and individual soul, but the supreme 
Brahme himself,* on whom devout meditation is to be fixed, as enjoined in 
a passage which declares : ' this universe is indeed Brahme ;* for it springs 
from him, merges in him, breathes in him : therefore, serene, worship 
him. Verily, a devout man, as are his thoughts or deeds in this world, such 
does he become departing hence [in anotlier birth]. Frame then the de- 
vout meditation, “ a living body endued with mind ”t 

It is neither fire nor the individual soul, but the supreme being, who is 
the * devourer ' (attri) described in the dialogue between Yama and NAchi- 
c£tas:| ‘who, then, knows where abides that being, whose food is the 
priest and the soldier (and all which is fixt or moveable), and death is his 
sauce ?’ 

In the following passage, the supreme spirit, and not the intellectual 
faculty, is associated with the individual living soul, as “ two occupying the 
cavity or ventricle of the heart ” {guhdm preeuishtau dtmanau). ‘ Theologists, 
as well as worshippers maintaining sacred fires, term light and shade the 
contrasted two, who abide in the most excellent abode, worthy of the 
supreme, occupying the cavity (of the heart), dwelling together in the 
worldly body, and tasting the certain fruit of good (or of evil) work8.’§ 

In the following extract from a dialogue,^ in which SatyacAma instructs 
Upac6s‘ala, the supreme being is meant ; not the reflected image in the 
eye, nor the informing deity of that organ, nor the regent of the sun, nor 


^ Brahman is, in this acceptation, a neuter noun (nom, Brahme or Brahma) ; and the same 
term in the . masculine (nom. Brahma)^ is one of the three gods who constitute one person. 
But it is more conformable with our idiom to employ the masculine exclusively, and many 
Sanscrit terms of the same import are masculine ; as Paramatman^(tmh)f ParamS/xioara, &c, 
f CKhSndhgifaj 3, Stin'd'ilya vidya, Br, S(Ur. 1. 2. § 1. (S. 1, 8.) 

X Catf'havallU Br, Shir. 1. 2. § 2. (S. 9, 10). § Cafhavalliy 3. Br. S. 1* 2. § 3. (S. 11, 12.) 
CKh&ndhgya^ 4. Upac6tala~vidyd. Br. Sutr. 1. 2. § 4. (S# 13, 17.) 
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the individual intelligent soul. * This being, who is seen in the eye, is the 
self (dtman) ; He is immortal, fearless Brahme. Though liquid greai^, or 
water, be dropped therein, it passes to tlio corners (leaving the eye>ball un> 
defiled). 

So, in a dialogue, in which YAjnyawalcta instructs UddAlaca,* “ the 
internal check” (antarydmn') is the supreme being ; and not the individual 
soul, nor the material cause of the world, nor a subordinate deity, the 
conscious informing regent of the earth, nor a saint possessing transcendent 
power ; where premising, * he who internally restrains (or governs) this and 
the other world, and all beings therein,’ the instructor goes on to say ; * who 
standing in the earth is other than the earth, whom the earth knows not, 
whose body the earth is, who interiorly restrains (and governs) the earth : 
the same is thy soul (and mine), the « internal check” (antarydmin), 
immortal, &c.’ 

Again, in another dialogue, Angiras, in answer to MahAsAla, who with 
Saumaca visited him for instruction, declares ‘ there are two sciences, one 
termed inferior, the other superior. The inferior comprises the four vedas, 
with their appendages, grammar, &c.* (all of which lie enumerates) : ‘ but 
the superior (or best and most beneficial) is that by which the unalterable 
(being) is comprehended, who is invisible (imperceptible by organs of 
sense), ungrasped (not prehensible by organs of action), come of no race, 
belonging to no tribe, devoid of eye, ear (or other sensitive organ), destitute 
of hand, foot (or other instrument of action), everlasting lord, present 
every where, yet most minute. Him, invariable, the wise contemplate as 
the source (or cause) of beings. As the spider puts forth and draws in his 
thread, as plants spring from the earth (and return to it), as hair of the 
head and body grows from the living man, so does the universe come pf the 

unalterable * Here it is the supreme being, not nature or a material 

cause, nor an embodied individual soul, who is the invisible (adrddya) un- 
grasped source of (all) beings (bh'&ta~y(mi). 

In a dialogue between several interlocutors, PrAchinasala, Uddalaca, and 
As'wapati, king of the Cakeyis, (of which a version at length was inserted in 
an essay on the vidas^ As. Res. vol. viii. p. 446), the terms vaii’wdnara and 
dtman occur (there translated universal soul). The ordinary acceptation of 


• Vrihad &ran'yaca, 5. Br. Sutr. 1. 2. § 6. (S. 18, 20.) 

t Mun'dtaca, an upanUhad of the At'haroana. Br, Sdir. 1. 2. § 6. (S. 21, 23.) 
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vaiiwdnara is fire : and it is therefore questioned, whether the element of 
fire fie not here meant, or the regent of fire, that is, the conscious, informing 
deity of it, or a particular deity described as having an igneous body, or 
animal heat designated as alvine fire ; and whether likewise dman intends 
the living, individual soul, or the supreme being. Hie answer is, that the 
junction of both general terms limits the sense, and restricts the purport of 
the passage to the single object to which both terms are applicable: it 
relates, then, to the supreme being.* 

Under this section the author twice cites Jaimini :t once for obviating 
any difficulty or apparent contradiction in this place, by taking the term in 
its literal and etymological sense (universal guide of men), instead of the 
particular acceptation of fire ; and again, as justifying, by a parallel passage 
in another vidOft an epithet intimating the minute size of the being in 
question (prddeda.mdtt'a), a span long.§ On this last point other ancient 
authors are likewise cited ; one, As'marat’hya, who explains it as the result 
of shrinking or condensation ; the other, BAdari, as a fruit of imagination or 
mental conception.ll Reference is also made to another dddhd of the veda,^ 
where the infinite, supreme soul, is said to occupy the spot between the 
eye-brows and nose. 

‘ That on which heaven and earth and the intermediate transpicuous region 
are fixt, mind, with the vital airs (or sensitive organs), know to be the one 
soul (dtman): reject other doctrines. This alone is the bridge of im- 
mortality,’** In this passage of an upanishad of the AeharvanOy Brahme is 
intended, and not any other supposed site (dyatana) of heaven, earth, &c. 

In a dialogue between NAreoa and SanatcumAra, the {hlvkmn) "great” 
one, proposed as an object of inquiry for him who desires unlimited 
happiness, since there is no bliss in that which is finite and small, is briefiy 
defined. ‘ He is great, in whom nought else is seen, heard, or known : 
but that wherein ought else is seen, heard, or knovni, is 8mall.*tt Here 
the supreme being is meant ; not breath (prdtfa), which had been previously 
mentioned as greatest, in a climax of enumerated objects. 


* Ch’kdttdSgya, 5. Br. S&lr. 1. 2. § 7. (S. 24, 32.) 
t Ib. S. 28 and 31. t V6jatajt6yi brShmana. 

§ By an ovaraight, the axpresaion relative to diminutive dimension was omitted in the tranS' 
latcd p&88Qg6< II S(ttr» !• 2* 29. 30. 

f JahSlu. Mun'daca. Br, S(ttr, 1. 3. § 1. (S. If 7.) 

ff CKh6ndtgyay 7. Bhiimavidyi, Br, S^tr, 1. 3. § 2. (S. 8, 9.) 
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So, in a dialogue between YAjnyawalcya and his wife OAnoi,* being 
asked by her, *the heaven above, and the earth beneatli, and the Iran* 
spicuous region between, and all which has been, is, and will be, whereon 
are they woven and sewn ?’ answers, the ether (dcdda) ; and being further 
asked, what it is on which ether is woven or sewn ? replies, * the unvaried 
being, whom Brdhmanas affirm to be neither coarse nor subtile, neither 
short nor long. * It is the supreme being who is here meant. 

* The mystic syllable 6m, composed of three elements of articulation, is a 
subject of devout meditation ; and the efficacy of that meditation depends 
on the limited or extended sense in which it is contemplated. The question 
concerning this mode of worship is discussed in a dialogue between 
PifpalAda and SATYAcAMA.t 

If the devotion be restricted to the sense indicated by one element, the 
effect passes not beyond this world; if to that indicated by two of the 
elements, it extends to the lunar orb, whence however the soul returns to 
a new birth ; if it be more comprehensive, embracing the import of the 
three elements of the word, the ascent is to the solar orb, whence, stripped 
of* sin, and liberated as a snake wliich has cast its slough, the soul proceeds 
to the abode of Brahme, and to the contemplation of {fiwrushd) him who 
resides in a corporeal frame : that is, soul reposing in body {jpwri-daya). 

That mystic name, then, is applied either to the supreme Brahme, 
uniform, with no quality or distinction of parts ; or to Brahme, not supreme, 
but an effect (edrya) diversified, qualified ; who is the same with the VhrAj 
and Hiran'ya-garbha of mythology, born in the mundane egg. 

It appears from the latter part of the text, that it is the supreme Brahme 
to whom meditation is to be directed, and on whom tlie thoughts are to 
be fixed, for that great result of liberation from sin and worldly tram- 
mels. 

In a passage descriptive of the lesser ventricle of the heart, it is said : 

* within this body (Brahme^purd) Brahme’s abode, is a (^dakara) little lotus, a 
dwelling within which is a (dahara) small vacuity occupied by ether (dedda). 
What that is which is within (the heart’s ventricle) is to be inquired, and 
should be known.’t A question is here raised, whether that * ether ’ 


♦ Vrih. AraiVy^ 5. 2?r. Sxdr. 1. 3. § 3. (S. 10, 12.) 
f Pras>nay an upanuhad of the At'harvana* Br» S(Ur. 1. 3. § 4. (S. 13.) 
J Ch'hdndOgya^ 8. Dahara-vidyd. Dr* S(Ur, 1. 3, § 5. (S. 14, 21.) 
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(jicds/a) within the ventricle of the heart be the etherial element, or the 
individual sensitive soul, or the supreme one ; and it is pronounced from the 
context, that the supreme being is here meant. 

< The sun shines not therein, nor the moon, nor stars : much less this 
fire. All shines after his effulgence (reflecting his light), by whose splendour 
this whole (world) is illumined.** In this passage it is no particular 
luminary or mine of light, but the {prajnya) intelligent soul (supreme 
Brahme) which siiines with no borrowed light 

In the dialogue between Yama and NACHiciTAS, before cited, are the 
following passages.! ‘ A person (purusha) no bigger than the thumb abides 
in the midst of self *,* and again, ‘ the person no bigger than the thumb is 
clear as a smokeless dame, lord of the past (present) and futhre ; he is to- 
day and will be to-morrow : such is he (concerning whom you inquire).* 
This is evidently said of the supreme ruler, not of the individual living 
soul. 

Another passage of the same upanishad f declares : ‘ this whole universe, 
issuing from breatli {prdtla), moves as it impels : great, terrible, as a clap 
of thunder. They, who know it, become immortal.* Brahme, not the 
thunderbolt nor wind, is here meant 

* The living soul (samprasada) risinu from this corporeal frame, attains 
the supreme light and comes forth with his identical form.*§ It is neither 
the light of the sun, nor the visual organ, but Brahme, that is here meant 

* Ether (deds^a) is the bearer (cause of bearing) of name and form. That 
in the midst of which they both are, is Brahme: it is immortality; it 
is soul.’ll A'cdsfa here intends the supreme being, not the element so 
named. 

In a dialogue between YAjnyawalcva and Janaca,^ in answer to an 
inquiry * which is' the soul?* the intelligent internal light within the heart is 
declared to be so. This likewise is shown to relate to the supreme one, 
unaffected by worldly course. 

It had been intimated in an early aphorism of the first chapter, that the 
Vedas, being rightly interpreted, do concur in the same import, as there 


* Mun'd'aca, Dr. S(Ur. 1. 8. § 6. (S. 22, 23.) f CSt'ha. 4. Dr. SCir. 1. 3. § 7. (S. 24, 25.) 
f; CSl'ha, 6. Dr. S&tr. 1. 3. § 10. (S. 39). 

§ CKh6nd6gya 8. PrajSpatividya. Br, S(itr, 1. S. § 11. (S. 40.) 

II lb. ad finem, Br, Sdtr, 1. 3. § 12. (S. 41.) 

% Vrihad Aran'^aca, 6. Br, S(dr. 1. S. § 13. (S. 42, 43.) 
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expressed, concerning the omnipotent and omniscient creator of the uni- 
verse.* An objection to this conclusion is raised, upon the ground of 
discrepancy remarked in various texts of the vedas,\ which coincide, indeed, 
in ascribing the creation to Braiime, but diHer in the order and particulars 
of the world’s development. The apparent contradiction is reconciled, as 
they agree on the essential points of the creator’s attributes ; omnipotent and 
omniscient providence, lord of all, soul of all, and without a second, &c. : 
and it was not the object of the discrepant passages to declare the precise 
succession and exact course of the world’s formation. 

Two more sections are devoted to expound passages which define Brahme 
as creator, and which are shown to comport no other construction. In one,l: 
cited from a dialogue between AjAtas'atru and BaeAci, surnamed GArgya, 
the object of meditation and worship is pronounced to be, ‘ he who was the 
maker of those persons just before mentioned (regents of the sun, moon, &c.), 
and whose work this universe is.’ 

In the other, cited from a dialogue between Yajnvawaixya and Mai- 
TRfiyf,§ soul, and all else which is desirable, arc contrasted as mutual 
objects of affection : ‘ it is for soul (jAtman) that opulence, kindred, and 
all else which is dear, arc so ; and thereunto soul reciprocally is so j and 
such is the object which should be meditated, inquired, and known, and 
by knowledge of whom all becomes known.’ This, it is shown, is said of 
the supreme, not of the individual soul, nor of the breath of life. 

Under this last head several authorities are quoted by the author, for 
different modes of interpretation and reasoning, viz. Asmauat’hya, Audu- 
LOMi-and Casacristna, as Jaimini under the next preceding (§ ,5). 

The succeeding sectionll affirms the important tenet of the Veddnta, 
that the supreme being is the material, as well as the efficient, cause of 
the universe : it is a proposition directly resulting from the tenour of 
passages of the vedas, and illustrations and examples adduced. 

The first lecture is terminated by an aphorism,f intimating that, in the 
like manner as the opinion of a plastic nature and material cause (termed 
by the Sdndhyas, pradhana) has been shown to be unsupported by the 


* lir. S. 1. 1. § 4. I Ch'hSndog^a, Taitlirii/a, and Aitarei/a. 

f Caushttaci Brihmana, Dr. S. \. 4. § 5. (S. 16.18.) 

§ Vrihad Aranyaca, Maitn^yi brahmana. Dr. Sutr. 1.4. § 6.(S. 19-22.) 

II Br. Star. 1. 4. § 7. (S. 23-27.) ^ Ibid. § 8 (S. 28.) 

VoL. II. 
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text of tlie Veda, and inconsistent with its undoubted doctrine, so, by the 
like reasoning, the notion of atoms (aTfw or paramdnlu) and that of an uni- 
versal void (sfum/a), and other as unfounded systems, are set aside in 
favour of tlie only consistent position just now affirmed. (Br, Sdtr. 1.1. § 5 
and 1.4. §7.) 

Not to interrupt the connexion of the subjects, I have purposely passed 
by a digression, ^ rather several, comprised in two sections of this chap- 
ter,* wherein it is inquired whether any besides a regenerate man (or 
Hindu of the three first tribes) is qualified for theological studies and 
theognostic attainments; and the solution of the doubt is, that a dttdra, or 
man of an inferior tribe, is incompetent ;t and that beings superior to man 
(the gods of mythology) are qualified. 

In the course of this disquisition the noted question of the eternity of 
sound, of articulate sound in particular, is mooted and examined. It is a 
favourite topic in both mhndnsds, being intimately connected with that of 
the eternity of the vdda, or revelation acknowledged by them. 

I shall not, however, enter into the matter further, in this place, though 
much remain to be added to the little which was said on it in a former 
e8say.t 

In the fourth chapter of the first lecture, the author returns to the task 
of confuting the Sdndhya doctrine ; and some passages of the vidas, appa- 
rently favouring that doctrine, are differently interpreted by him : ‘ the 
indistinct one (avyacta) is superior to the great one (mahat), and embodied 
soul (purusha) is superior to the indi8tinct.’S Here the very same terms, 
which the Sdiidhyas employ for ‘ intelligence, nature and soul,’ are. con- 
trasted, with allusion seemingly to the technical acceptations of them. 
This passage is, however, explained away ; and tlie terms are taken by the 
Vcddnlins in a diftereut sense. 

The next instance is less striking and may be briefly dismissed, as may 
that following it : one relative to tgd, alleged to signify in the passage in 
questionll the mbom sempiternal nature (pracriti), but explained to intend 
a luminous nature {pt'acriti ) noticed in tlie Ch'kdndogya ; (there is in the 
text itself an evident allusion to the ordinary acceptation of tlie word, a 
} - - 

* Br. Sutr. 1. 3. § 8, 9. (S. 26-38.) t 1. 3. (S. 28-29.) 

X Vol. 1. p. 446. § Ci’t’ha 3. Dr. Sutr. 1. 4. § 1. (S. 1-7.) 

II StvBSs'MUara. B.S. 1. 4. § 2. (S. 8-10.) 
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sho-goat) : the other concerning the meaning of the words pancha^panchqja- 
ndhy in a passage of the Vrihad Aranyaca,* which a follower 'of the Sanc'htja 
would construe as bearing reference to five times five (twenty-five) prin- 
ciples ; but which clearly relates to five objects specified in the context, 
and figuratively termed persons (panchayana). 

It is because the Sdndhya doctrine is, in the apprehension of the 
Viddntins themselves, to a certain degree plausible, and seemingly coun- 
tenanced by the text of the Vedas, that its refutation occupies so much of 
the attention of the author and his scholiasts. More than one among the 
sages of the law (DfeVALA in particular is named) have sanctioned the prin- 
ciples of the Sdndhya; and they are not uncountenanced by MENU.t Capila 
himself is spoken of with the reverence due to a saint ( Malta- Rlshi) and 
inspired sage ; and his most eminent disciples, as PANciiAshchiA, &c. are 
mentioned with like veneration ; and their works are dignified witli the 
appellations of tantra and smriti as holy writings, by the Veddntins, at the 
same time that these oppose and refute the. doctrine taught by him. 

Capila, indeed, is named in the Veda itself as possessing transcendent 
knowledge ; but here it is remarked, that the name lias been borne by 
more than one sage ; and in particular by VAsudeva, who slew the sons of 
SAQAUA.t This mythological personage, it is contended, is the Caimi.a 
named in the Vida. 

The second lecture continues the refutation of Capila’s Sdndhya, which, 
it is observed, is at variance with the smrltis, as with the Vedas : and here 
the name of Menu is placed at the head of them, although the institutes, 
which bear his name, will be found, as just now hinted, anil as subse- 
quently admitted in another section, to afford seeming countenance to 
Sdndhya doctrines. Such passages arc, however, explained away by the 
Viddntins, who rely in this instance, as they do in tliat of the Veda itself, 
on other texts, which arc not reconcileable to tlie Sdndhya. 

The same argument is, in the following section, § applied to the setting 
aside of the Ydga-smriti of Patanjah {Hairavlya-garbha'), so far as that 
is inconsistent with the orthodox tenets deduced from the Vidas j and, by 
parity of reasoning, to CanAoe’s atomical scheme j and to other systems 
which admit two distinct causes (a material and an efficient one) of the 
universe. 

• Vrihttd Aran. 6. Br. S. I. 4. § 3. (S. 11-13.) f Menu’s Institutes, 12. .W. 

t Sane, on Br. Sulr. 2. 1. § 1. (S. 1-2.) § Br. Sutr. 2. 1. § 2 (S. 3.) 
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The doctrine derived from the tenour of the V6das is to be supported, 
likewise, by reasoning independently of authority. ‘ The objection, that 
the cause and effect are dissimilar, is not a valid one : instances of such 
dissimilarity are frequent Hair and nails, which are insensible, grow 
from a sensible animal body ; and sentient vermin ( scorpions, &c.) spring 
from inanimate sources (cow-dung, &c.) The argument, too, might be 
retorted ; for, according to the adverse position, sentient beings are pro- 
duced from an insensible plastic nature.* On these and other arguments 
the orthodox doctrine is maintainable by reasoning : and by like arguments 
opinions concerning atoms and an universal void, which are not received 
by the best persons, may be confuted.*t 

‘ The distinction relative to fruition, discriminating one who enjoys and 
that which is enjoyed, docs not invalidate the singleness and identity of 
BnAiiMK as cause and effects The sea is one and not other than its waters ; 
yet waves, foam, spray, drops, froth, and other modifications of it, differ 
from each other.’ 

‘ An effect is not other than its cause. Brahme is single without a 
second. He is not separate from the embodied sclfl He is soul ; and the 
soul is he.§ Yet he does not do that only which is agreeable and bene- 
ficial to self. The same earth exhibits diamonds, rock crystals, red orpi- 
ment &c. ; the same soil produces a diversity of plants ; the same food is 
converted into various excrescences, hair, nails, &c. 

‘ As milk changes to curd, and water to ice, so is Brahme variously 
transformed and diversified, without aid of tools or exterior means of any 
sort II In like manner, the spider spins his web out of his own sub- 
stance-, spirits assume various shapes; cranes (voided) propagate without 
the male ; and the lotus proceeds from pond to pond without organs 
of motion. That Brahme is intire without parts, is no objection ; he is 
not wholly transformed into worldly appearances. Various changes are 
presented to the same dreaming soul. Divers illusory shapes and disguises 
are assumed by the same spirit.^ 

Brahme is omnipotent, able for every act, without organ or instru- 
ment.* * No motive or special purpose need be assigned for his creation 
of the universe, besides his will.tt 


* Hr Siitr. 2. 1. § 3. (S. 4. 11.) f Ibid. § 4. (S. 12.) J Ibid. § 5. (S. 13.) 

§ Ibid. § C. (S. 14-20) and § 7. (S. 21-23.) || Ibid. § 8. (S. 24-25.) 

•n Ibid. § 9. ^S. 20-29.) •• Ibid. § 10. (S. 30-31.) ft Ibid. § 11. (S. 32-33.) 
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* Unfairness and uncoinpassionateness arc not to be imputed to him, bc> 
cause some (the gods) are happy, others (beasts and inferior beings) are 
miserable, and others again (men) partake of happiness and unhappiness. 
Every one has his lot, in the renovated world, according to his merits, his 
previous virtue or vice in a former stage of an universe, which is sempiternal 
and had no beginning in time. So the rain-cloud distributes rain impartially ; 
yet the sprout varies according to the seed.’* 

‘ Every attribute of a first cause (omniscience, omnipotence, &c.) exists 
in Brahme, who is devoid of qualities.’t 

The second cliapter of the second lecture is controversial. The doctrine 
of the Sdndhyas is confuted in the first section ; that of the Vaideshicas in 
two more ; of the Bauddhas in as many ; of the Jainas in one ; of the Pddu- 
patas and Pdnehardtras, likewise, in one each. These controversial disquisi- 
tions are here omitted ; as a brief abstract would hardly be intelligible, and 
a full explanation would lead to too great length. They have been partly 
noticed in a separate treatise on the Philosophy of Indian Sects (vol. 1. p. 549). 
It is remarkable, that the Nydya of G6tama is entirely unnoticed in the text 
and commentaries of the Vdddnta-sdtras, 

In the third chapter of the second lecture, the task of reconciling 
seeming contradictions of passages in the vddas is resumed. 

‘ The origin of air and the etherial element (dead a), unnoticed in the text 
of the veda (dC hdiul6gya\ where the creation of the three other elements 
is described, has been affirmed in another (TaittiAyaca).X The omission of 
the one is supplied by the notice in the other ; there is no contradiction, 
as the deficient passage is not restrictive, nor professes a complete enumera- 
tion. Ether and air are by Brahme created. But he himself has no origin, 
no procreator nor maker, for he is eternal, without beginning as without enil.§ 
So fire, and water, and earth, proceed mediately from him, being evolved 
successively, the one from the other, as fire from air, and this from ether.li 
The element of earth is meant in divers passages where food (that is, escu- 
lent vegetable) is said to proceed from water; for rain fertilizes the earth. 
It is by his muII, not by their own act, that they are so evolved ; and con- 
versely, they merge one into the other, in the reversed order, and are re- 


• Dr. 2. 1. § 12. (S. 34-3G.) 
t Ibid. 2. 3. § 1 and 2. (S. 1-7 and 8.) 
II Ibid. § 4-6. (S. 10-12.) 


t Ibid. § 13. (S. 37.) 
§ Ibid. § 3. (S. 9.) 
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absorbed at the general dissolution of worlds, previous to renovation of all 
things.** 

‘ Intellect, mind, and organs of sense and action, being composed of the 
primary elements, are evolved and re-absorbed in no different order or suc- 
cession, but in tltat of the elements of which they consist’t 

‘ The same course, evolution and re-absorption, or material birth and death, 
cannot be affirmed of the soul. Birth and death are predicated of an indi- 
vidual, referring merely to his association with body, which is matter fixed 
or moveable. Individual Souls are, in the veda, compared to sparks issuing 
liorn a blazing fire ; but the soul is likewise declared expressly to be eternal 
and unborn. Its emanation is no birth, nor original production.! It is per- 
petually intelligent and constantly sensible, as the Sdnd/^as too maintain 
not adventitously so, merely by association with mind and intellect, as the 
disciples of CanAde insist. It is for want of sensible objects, not for want of 
sensibility or faculty of perception, that the soul feels not during profound 
sleep, fainting, or trance. 

‘ The soul is not of finite dimensions, as its transmigrations seemingly in. 
dicate ; nor minutely small abiding within the heart, and no bigger than 
the hundredth part of a hundredth of a hair’s point, as in some passages de- 
scribed ; but, on the contrary, being identified with supreme Braiime, it 
participates in his infinity .’§ 

‘ The soul is active ; not, as the Sdndhyas maintain, merely passivc.il 
Its activity, however, is not essential, but adventitious. As the carpenter, 
having his tools in hand, toils and sufters, and laying them aside, rests and 
is easy, so the soul in conjunction witli its instruments (the senses and 
organs) is active, and quitting them, reposes.^ 

‘ Blind in the darkness of ignorance, the soul is guided in its actions and 
fruition, in its attainment of knowledge and consequent liberation and 
bliss, by the supreme ruler of the universe,** who causes it to act conform- 
ably with its previous resolves : now, according to its former purposes, as 
then consonantly to its yet earlier predispositions, accruing from preceding 
forms with no retrospective limit ; for the world had no beginning. The 
supreme soul makes the individuals act relatively to tlieir virtuous or vicious 


• Br. Siilr. 2. 3. § 7-8. (S. 13- U.) t Ibid. § 9. (S. 15.) 

t Ibid. § 10- n. <S. 16-17.) § Ibid. § 13. (S. 19-32.) 

II Ibid. § 14. (S. b-39.) f Ibid. § 15. (S. 40.) *• Ibid. § 16. (S. 41-42.) 
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propensities, as the same fertilizing rain*cloud causes various seeds to sprout 
multifariously, producing diversity of plants according to their kind. 

* The soul is a portion of the supreme ruler,* as a spark is of fire. The 
relation is not as that of master and servant, ruler and ruled, but as that of 
whole and part. In more than one hymn and prayer of the vedasi it is said, 
“ all beings constitute one quarter of him ; three quarters arc imperishable in 
heaven :”and in the Phoara-gUdt and other .wirl/M, the soul, that animates body, 
is expressly affirmed to be a portion of him. He does not, however, partake 
of the pain and sudering of which the individual soul is conscious, through 
sympathy, during its association with body ; so solar or lunar light appears 
as that which it illumines, tliough distinct therefrom. 

‘ As the sun’s image reflected in water is tremulous, quaking with the 
undulations of tlie pool, without however affecting other watery images nor 
tlie solar orb itself ; so the sufferings of one individual affect not another, 
nor the supreme ruler. But, according to the doctrine of the SdnPhyas, who 
maintain that souls are numerous, each of them infinite, and all affected by 
one plastic principle, nRtxxte^pradhdna or pracr1ti),the pain or pleasure, which 
is experienced by one, must be felt by all. The like consequence is objected 
to the doctrine of’ CanAde, who taught that souls, numerous and infinite, are 
of themselves insensible j and mind, the soul’s instrument, is minute as an 
atom, and by itself likewise unsentient. The union of one soul with a mind 
would not exclude its association with other souls, equally infinite and ubiqiii- 
tary ; and all, tlierefore, would partake of the same feeling of pain or plea- 
sure.’ 

The fourth chapter of the second book proceeds in the task of reconciling 
apparent contradictions of passages in the vddas.% 

‘ The corporeal organs of sense and of action, designated by the term 
prdn'a in a secondary acceptation (it is noticed in its proper signification 
further on, § 4), have, like the elements and other objects treated of in the 
foregoing chapter, a similar origin, as modifications of Brahms ; although 
unnoticed in some passages concerning the creation, and mentioned in 
others as pre-existent, but expressly affirmed in others to be successively 
evolved.§ The deficiency or omission of one text does not invalidate the 
explicit tenour of another. 


♦ Br. Sitr. § 17. (S. 43-53.) f RigvMa, 8. 4. 17. Yajurv&la (Vijasan(yf) 31. 3. 

X Sancara cites by this name the Bhagavad GUd. § Br. Sfdr. 2. 4. § 1. (S, 1-4.) 
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‘ In various passages, the number of corporeal organs is differently stated, 
from seven to thirteen. The precise number is, however, eleven :• the five 
senses, sight, &c. ; five active organs, the hand, &c. ; and lastly, the 
internal faculty, mind, comprehending intelligence, consciousness, and 
sensation. Where a greater number is specified, the term is employed in 
its most comprehensive sense ; where fewer are mentioned, it is used in a 
more restricted acceptation : thus seven sensitive organs are spoken of, 
relatively to the eyes, ears, and nostrils (in pairs), and the tongue.’ 

‘ Tliey are finite and small : not, however, minute as atoms, nor yet gross, 
as the coarser element3.t 

‘In its primary or principal signification, ptrdiia is vital action, and 
chiefly respiration. This, too, is a modification of Brahme. It is not 
wind (yiiyu) or the air which is breathed, though so described in numerous 
passages of the vedas and other authorities ; nor is it an operation of a 
corporeal organ \ but it is a particular vital act, and comprehends five such : 
1st respiration, or an act operating upwards j 2d inspiration, one operating 
downwards ; 3d a vigorous action, which is a mean between the foregoing 
two j 4th expiration, or passage upwards, as in metempsychosis ; 5th 
digestion, or circulation of nutriment throughout the corporeal frame.’t 

‘ Here, too, it must be understood of a limited, not vast or infinite act, nor 
minutely small. The vital act is not so minute as not to pervade the entire 
frame, as in the instance of circulation of nourishment } yet is small enough 
to be imperceptible to a bystander, in the instance of life’s passage in 
transmigration. 

‘ Respiration and the rest of the vital acts do not take effect of themselves 
by an intrinsic faculty, but as influenced and directed by a presiding deity 
and riding power, yet relatively to a particular body, to whose animating 
spirit, and not to tlie presiding deity, fruition accrues.^ 

‘ The senses and organs, eleven in number as above mentioned, are 
not modifications of tlie principal vital act, respiration, but distinct prin- 
ciple8.|| 

‘ It is the supreme ruler, not the individual soul, who is described in 
passages of the vedas as transforming himself into divers combinations, 
assuming various names and shapes, deemed terrene, aqueous, or igneous, 


* Br. Sutr. 2. 4. § 2. (S. 6-6.) f IbM. § 3. (S. 7.) % Ibid. § 4. (S. 8.) § 5. (S. 9-12.) § 6. (S. 13.) 
§ Ibid. § 7. (S. 14-10.) II Ibid. § 8. {S. 17-19.) 
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according to the .predominancy of the one or the other element. When 
nourishment is received into the corporeal frame, it undergoes a threefold 
distribution, according to its fineness or coarseness : corn and other terrene 
food becomes flesh ; but the coarser portion is ejected, and the finer nourishes 
tlie mental organ. Water is converted into blood ; the coarser particles are 
rgected as urine ; the finer supports the breath. Oil or other combustible 
substance, deemed igneous, becomes marrow ; the coarser part is deposited 
as bone, and the finer supplies the faculty of speech.** 

The third lecture treats on the means whereby knowledge is attainable, 
through which liberation and perpetual bliss may be achieved : and, as 
preliminary thereto, on the passage of the soul furnished with organs into 
the versatile world and its various conditions; and on the nature and 
attributes of the supreme being. 

* The soul is subject to transmigration. It passes from one state to 
another, invested with a subtile frame consisting of elementary particles, 
tlie seed or rudiment of a grosser body. Departing from that which it 
occupied, it ascends to the moon ; where, clothed with an aqueous form, it 
experiences the recompense of its works ; and whence it returns to occupy 
a new body with resulting influence of its former deeds. But evil-doers 
suffer for their misdeeds in the seven appointed regions of retribution.t 

* The returning soul quits its watery frame in the lunar orb, and passes 
successively and rapidly through ether, air, vapour, mist, and cloud, into 
rain ; and thus finds its way into a vegetating plant, and thence, through 
the medium of nourishment, into an animal embryo.*! 

In the second chapter of this lecture the states or conditions of the 
embodied soul are treated of. They are chiefly three ; waking, dreaming, 
and profound sleep : to which may be added for a fourth, that of death ; and 
for a fifth, that of trance, swoon, or stupor, which is intermediate between 
profound sleep and death (as it were half-dead), as dreaming is between 
waking and profound sleep. In that middle state of dreaming there is a 
fanciful course of events, an illusory creation, which however testifies the 
existence of a conscious soul. In profound sleep the soul has retired to the 
supreme one by the route of the arteries of the pericardium.§ 

The remainder of this chapter is devoted to the consideration of the 


• Br. S6tr. 2. 4. § 9. (S. 20-22.) f Ibid. 3. 1. § 1-3. (S. 1-7 and 8-1 1 and 12-21.) 

t Ibid. 3. 1. § 4-6. (S. 22-23 and 24-27.) § Ibid. 3. 2. § 1-4. (S. 1-6, 7, 8, 9 and 10.) 
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nature and attributes of the supreme being. ‘ He is described in many 
passages of the vMa, as diversified and endued with every quality and 
particular character; but in other and very numerous texts, as without 
form or quality. The latter only is truly applicable, not the former, nor 
yet both. He is impassible, unaffected by worldly modifications ; as the 
clear crystal, seemingly coloured by the red blossom of a hibiscus, is not the 
less really pellucid. He does not vaiy with every disguising form or designa- 
tion, for all diversity is expressly denied by explicit texts ; and the notion 
of variableness relative to him is distinctly condemned in some sfddhds of the 
t'eda.* 

* He is neither coarse nor subtile, neither long nor short, neither audible 
nor tangible ; amorphous, invariable.* 

‘ This luminous immortal being, who is in this earth, is the same with the 
luminous, immortal, embodied spirit, which informs the corporeal self, and 
is the same with the [supreme] soul.’ * He is to be apprehended by mind 
alone, there is not here any multiplicity. Whosoever views him as manifold 
dies death after death.*! 

* He is amorphous, for so he is explicitly declared to be ; but seemingly 
assuming form, as sunshine or moonlight, impinging on an object, appears 
straight or crooked.’! 

‘ He is pronouced to be sheer sense, mere intellect and thought : as a 
lump of salt is wholly of an unifom taste within and without, so is the soul 
an entire mass of intelligence.* This is affirmed both in the vedas and in 
the mrilis ; and, as such, he is compared to the reflected images of sun 
and moon, which fluctuate with the rise and fall of the waters that reflect 
thein.§ ‘ 'Hie luminous sun, though single, yet reflected in water, becomes 
various ; and so does the unborn divine soul by disguise in divers modes.* 

The veda so describes him, as entering into and pervading the corporeal 
shapes by himself wroughtll * He framed bodies, biped and quadruped j 
and becoming a bird, he passed into those bodies, filling them as their 
informing spirit* 

In the VrViad araiiyaca, after premising two modes of Brahme, morphous 
and amorphous ; one composed of the three coarser elements, earth, water. 


• Br. S&tr. 3, 2. § 5. (S. 11-13.) 

f Passages of the v^da cited among others by the scholiasts commenting on the above. 
X Br. Sfdr. 3. 2. (S. It) § Ibid. S. 15-20. || Ibid. S. 21. 
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and fire ; the other consisting of the two more subtile, air and ether ; it is 
said, * next then his name is propounded,* ** neitlicr so nor so ; for there is 
none other but be, and he is the supreme.'* Here tlie finite forms premised 
are denied ; for his existence as the supreme being is repeatedly affirmed in 
this and in other passages.* 

‘ He is imperceptible ; yet during devout meditation is, as it were, 
apprehended by perception and inference, through revelation and authentic 
recollections.! 

* Like the sun and other luminaries, seemingly multiplied by reflection 
though really single, and like ether (space) apparently subdivided in 
vessels containing it within limits, the (supreme) light is without dif- 
ference or distinction of particulars, for he is repeatedly declared so to 
be.t Therefore is one, who knows the truth, identified with the infinite 
being ; for so revelation indicates. But since both are affirmed, the 
relation is as that of the coiled serpent fancied to be a hoop ; or as that of 
light and the luminary from which it proceeds, for both are luminous.^ 

‘ There is none other but he, notwithstanding the apparent import of 
divers texts, which seem to imply differences, various relations, and aliquot 
parts. He is ubiquitary and eternal ; for he is pronounced to be greater 
than etherial space, which is infiuite.li 

* The fruit or recompense of works is from him, for that is congruous ; 
and so it is expressly affirmed in the vedas. Jaimini alleges virtue or moral 
merit; but the author of the stilras (BaoauAyana vyasa) maintains the 
former, because the supreme being is in the v^das termed the cause of 
virtue and of vice, as of every thing else.*ir 

The two last chapters of the third lecture relate chiefly to devout exer- 
cises and pious meditation, the practice of which is inculcated as proper 
and requisite to prepare the soul and mind for the reception of divine 
knowledge, and to promote its attainment. I pass rapidly over this 
copious part** of the text, for the same reason for which I restricted myself 
to a very ’brief notice of the YAga or theistical Sdnc*hya of Patanjali ; 
because religious observances are more concerned than philosophy with the 

• Br. Sutr. 3, 2. § 6. (S. 22.) t Ibid. S. 23-24. | Ibid. S. 25. 

§ Ibid. S. 26-30. II Ibid. § 7. f Ibid. § 8. 

*• The third chapter contains thirty-six sections, comprising sixty-six apliorisms ; the fourth 
includes eighteen, comprehending fifty-two sfdra* ; and the subject is pursued in the eight first 
sections of the fourth lecture. 
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topics there treated, and the ritual of the Ydga according to both systems, 
Sdndhya and V4ddnta, would be a fitter subject of a separate treatise, 
rather than to be incidentally touched on while investigating the philoso- 
phical doctrines of both schools. 

Various questions arise on the modes, forms, and object of meditation 
taught in the Upamshads and in other portions of the Vedas, as well as on 
exterior observances cither immediately or mediately connected therewith, 
and likewise on the direct efficacy of knowledge, which are all considered 
and solved at much length. In general, but not always, the same divine 
knowledge, the same worship, and like meditations, are intended by the 
same designations in different vedas, the omissions and obscurities of one 
being supplied and explained by another, and even under various desig- 
nations. By the acquisition of such knowledge, attainable as it is in the 
present or in a future birth, in lifetime, or to take effect afler death, the 
influence of works is annulled, and consequent deliverance is single, not 
varying in degree and inducing different gradations of bliss, but complete 
and final happiness. 

The fourth lecture relates chiefly to tlie fruit and effect of pious medi- 
tation properly conducted, and the consequent attainment of divine know- 
ledge. The beginning of the first chapter is, however, supplemental to 
the foregoing lecture, treating of devout exercises, and the posture (a 
sitting one) in which devotion and contemplation should be practised, with 
constant repetition of those observances, and persisting therein during 
life.* 

So soon as that knowledge is attained, past sin is annulled and future 
offence precluded.! “ As water wets not the leaf of the lotus, so sin 
touches not him who knows God : as the floss on the carding comb cast 
into the fire is consumed, so are his sins burnt away.”! 

‘ In like manner, the effect of the converse (that is, of merit and virtue) 
is by acquisition of knowledge annulled and precluded. It is at death 
that these consequences take place.§ “ He traverses both (merit and 
demerit) thereby.”!! ” The heart’s knot is broken, all doubts are split, 
and his works perish, when he has seen the supreme being.”^ “ All sins 


• Br. Sdtr. 4. 1. § 1-8 (S. 1-12.) f Ibid. § 9. (S. 13.) J CKkdnd6gya, BrahtnevidyL 
§ Br. S. 4. 1. § 10. (S. 14.) || VHhad Aran'yaca. f Murletaca, 
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depart from him meaning good works as well as misdeeds ; for the con- 
finement of fetters is the same« whetlier the chmn be of gold or iron/t 

* But only such ai^ecedent sin and virtue are annulled* as had not begun 
to have effect : for their influence lasts until his deliverance, and then does 
he merge in the supreme Biiahme4 Those wUch were in operation are not 
annulled, as the arrow, which has been shot, completes its flight, nor falls 
till its speed is spent ; and the potter's wheel, once set in motion, whirls 
till the velocity which has been communicated to it is exhausted/ 

‘ However, the maintenance of a perpetual fire, and certain other reli- 
gious observances enjoined as conducive to the same end, are not rendered 
inctflcacious for it is declared that “ Brdhmanas seek divine knowledge 
by holy study, sacrifice, liberality, and devotion :”ll and according to some 
!fdc*has ^ of the veda^ other merits remain likewise effectual ; for sons 
succeed to the inheritance of their father's works ; the affectionate share 
his good deeds ; and the malignant participate of his ill actions.” These 
sacrificial observances may be such as are conjoined with devout exercises, 
faith, and pious meditation ; or unattended by those holy practices for 
attainment of divine knowledge, since they are pronounced most effica- 
cious when so conjoined, which implies that they are not wholly inope- 
rative by themselves/* • 

* Having annulled by fruition other works which had begun to have 
effect, having enjoyed the recompense and suffered the pains of good and 
bad actions, the possessor of divine knowledge, on demise of the body, 
proceeds to a reunion with BaAHME.tt 

The fruit of divine knowledge having been shown in the first chapter, 
the second chapter of this lecture treats of the particular effect of devout 
exercises joined with appropriate meditation. It chiefly concerns the 
ascent of the soul, or mode in which it passes from the body. 

‘ Of a dying person the speech, followed by the rest of the ten exterior 
faculties (not the corporeal organs themselves^, is absorbed into the mind, 
for the action of the outer organ ceases before tlie mind’s. This, in like 


* CKhSndtgya. f Anon. com. % Br.SUtr. 4 1. § II. (S. 15.) Ch'handSgya. 

§ Ibid. § 12. (S. 16-17.) || Vrihad Aran'yaca. 

f Satydyana. •* Br. S(ilr. 4. 1. § 13. (S. 18.) Ch'hdjidSgya. 

tf Ibid. § 14. (S. 19.) CKhdndtgya and Vrihad Aran'yaca. 
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manner, retires into the breath,* attended likewise by all the other vital 
functions, for they are life's companions; and the same retreat of the 
mind is observable, also, in profound sleep and inga swoon. Breath, 
attended likewise by all other vital faculties, is withdrawn into the living 
soul which governs the corporeal organs, as the attendants of a king as- 
semble around him when he is setting out upon a journey ; for all vital 
functions gather about the soul at the last moment when it is expiring.t 
The living soul, attended with all its faculties, retires within a rudiment 
of body, composed of light with the rest of the five elements, in a subtile 
state. “ Breath” is, therefore, said to withdraw into “ light not mean- 
ing that element (or fire) exclusively ; nor intending direct transition, for 
a traveller has gone from one city to another, though he passed through an 
intermediate town.' 

‘ This retirement from the body is common to ordinary uninformed 
people as to the devout contemplative worshipper, until they proceed further 
on their respective paths ; and immortality (without immediate reunion 
with the supreme Bhahme) is the fruit of pious meditation, though impedi- 
ments may not be wholly consumed and removed.t 

‘ In that condition the soul of the contemplative worshipper remains 
united to a subtile elementary frame, conjoined with the vital faculties, until 
the dissolution of worlds, when it merges in the supreme deity. That 
elementary frame is minute in its dimensions as subtile in its texture, and is 
accordingly imperceptible to bystanders when departing from the body: nor 
is it oppressed by cremation or other treatment which that body undergoes. 
It is by its warmth sensible so long as it abides with that coarser frame, 
which becomes cold in death when it has d^arted,§ and was warm during 
life while it remained. | ^ ^ ' 

‘ But he who has attained the true knowledge of God does not pass 
through the same stages of retreat, proceeding directly to reunion with 
the supreme being, with which he is identified, as a river, at its confluence 
with the sea, merges therein altogether. His vital faculties and the ele- 
ments of which his body consists, all the sixteen component parts which 
constitute the human frame, are absorbed absolutely and completely : both 
name and form cease ; and he becomes immortal, without parts or mcmbers.'|| 

• Ch'hdndSgya. Br, S(ttr. 4. 2. § 1-S. f VrViad Aran'yaca. 

X Br. S6tr. 4. 2. § 4. (S. 7.) § Ibid. § 5. (S. 8-11.) Cat'havaUi, ^c. 

H Ibid. § 6-8. (8. 12-16.) Cdn'toOf Mddhyandinay Prasn'at 
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In course of expounding the text* some of the commentators compare 
the ultimate absorption of the vital faculties to the disappearance of water 
sprinkled on a hot stone.* They seem to be unaware of its evaporation, 
and consider it to have sunk into the stone. 

‘The soul, together with the vital faculties absorbed in it, having retired 
within its proper abode, the heart, the summit of that viscus flashes, and 
lightens tlie passage by which the soul is to depart : the crown of the 
head in the case of the wise ; and any other part of the body, in the in- 
stance of the ignorant. A hundred and one arteries issue from the heart, 
one of which passes to the crown of the head : it is named sushumna. By 
that passage, in virtue of acquired knowledge, and of recollection of the 
meditated way, the soul of the wise, graced by the favour of Buaume, 
whose dwelling is in the heart, issues and meets a solar ray ; and by that 
route proceeds, whether it be night or day, winter or summer.t ^Ihe 
contact of a sunbeam with the vein is constant, as long as the body 
endures : rays of light reach from the sun to tlie vein, and conversely 
extend from this to the sun. The preferableness of summer, as exempli- 
fied in the case of Bhishma, wJio awaited ^tlie return of that auspicious 
season to die, does not concern tlie devout worshipper, who has practised 
religious exercises in contemplation of Brahme, as inculcated by the vedas^ 
and has consequently acquired knowledge. But it does concern those who 
have followed the observances taught by the Sdndhya Y6ga ; according to 
which, the time of day and season of the year are not indifferent. 

The further progress of the soul, from the termination of the coronal 
artery communicating with a solar ray to its final destination, the abode of 
Brahme, is variously described in divers texts of the vdda ; some specifying 
intermediate stations which arc omitted by others, or mentioned in a differ- 
ent order.! The seeming discrepancies of those passages are reconciled, 
and all are shown to relate to one uniform route, deduced from the text, 
for the divine journey (deva~ydna) which tlie liberated soul travels. A 
question arises, whether the intermediate stations, which are mentioned, be 
stages of the journey, or scenes of fruition to be visited in succession, or 


* Rangandtha on Ih\ Sutr, 4. 2, 6. (S. 12.) 
t Br. Sutr. 4 2. § 9-11. (S. 17-21.) Vri. Aran'. CKhdnddgya, Sec. 
X Ch'hdndSgydi Cau$k{taci, Vrlhad Aran'yaca, &c. 
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landmarks designated for the course and direction of the route.* On this 
point the settled conclusion is,t that the presiding deities or r^ents of the 
places or regions indicated are guides to the soul, who forward it on its 
way in its helpless condition, destitute of exerted organs, all its facilities 
being absorbed and withdrawn ; as a blind man is led, or a faint person 
is conducted, by a guide. 

The route deduced from the tenour of texts compared, and from divers 
considerations set forth,t is by a solar ray to the realm of fire; thence 
to the regents of day, of the semilunation, of the summer six months, of 
the year ; and thence to the abode of gods ; to air or wind, the regent of 
which forwards the journeying soul from his precincts, by a narrow passage 
compared to the nave of a chariot wheel, towards the sun : thence the 
transition is to the moon, whence to the region of lightning, above which 
is the realm of Varuna, the regent of water ; for lightning and thunder are 
beneath the rain-cloud and aqueous region : the rest of the way is by the 
realm of Indra, to the abode of PrajApati or Brahme. 

A question arises, which is here discussed, whether Braiime, to whose 
dwelling and court the soul is^onducted, be the supreme being, according 
to the ordinary and chief acceptation of the term, or be that effect of his 
creative will which is distinguished as edrya brahme^ identified with the 
mythological personage entitled Hiran'yagarbha, as having been included 
within the golden mundane egg. Jaimuti afiirms the supreme one to be 
meant : but BAdari maintains the other opinion ; which is that which the 
commentators of the s&tras understand the author of them to adopts 

The souls of those holy persons only, whose devout meditation was 
addressed to the pure Brahme himself, take the route described ;§ not those 
whose contemplation was partial and restrictive : they have their special 
reward. Those, too, whose knowledge of God was more perfect, pass 
immediately, or by any route, to a reunion with the divinity, with whom 
they are identified. 

The soul of him who has arrived at the perfection of divine knowledge, 
and is consequently liberated, “ quitting its corporeal frame, ascends to the 


* Bhavads'va instances PMdipura and the Sdn'a river, as indicated for the direc- 
tion of the route from Ttrabhucti (Tirhtit) to Virinasi (Benares). It is clear that he under- 
stands P&talipura (the ancient Palibothra) to be Patna, 
t Br. S(Ur, 4. 3. § 1-4. (S. 1-6.) % Ibid. § 5. (S. 7-14.) § Ibid. § 6. (S. 15-16.) 
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supreme light which is Brahms, and comes forth identified with him, conform 
and undivided ;* * *** as pure water, dropped into the limpid lake, is such as 
that is. 

Concerning the condition of the liberated man, a difference of doctrine is 
noticed.t Jaimini maintained, that he is endued with divine attributes, 
omniscience, ubiquitary power, and other transcendent faculties. Audul6mi 
insisted, that he becomes sheer thought, sentient intelligence. The au- 
thor of the stUras (BAoaratam'a) accedes to the last-mentioned opinion ; 
admitting, however, the practical or apparent possession of divine faculties 
by one who has attained perfection of knowledge. 

‘ By certain devout exercises and meditation^ a less perfect knowledge is 
acquired, which, as before mentioned, qualifies the possessor of it for 
reception at Brahme’s abode, though not for immediate reunion and 
identity with his being. In that condition transcendent power is enjoyed. 
The piiris, or shades of progenitors, may be called up by a simple act of 
the will ; and other superhuman faculties may be similarly exerted. The 
possessor of these is independent, subject to no other’s control. He may, 
at his option, be invested with one or mo^e bodies, furnished with senses 
and organs, or be unincumbered with a corporeal frame. On this point, 
however, a difference of doctrine subsists. Jaimini maintained the indis- 
pensable presence of body ; BAdari, its absence ; and the author (BA- 
darAyaita) admits the option. In one case, the condition is that of a person 
dreaming ; in the other case, as of one awake.§ 

‘ Master of several bodies, by a simple act of his will, the Y6gi does not 
occupy one only, leaving the rest inanimate, like so many wooden machines. 
He may animate more than one, in like manner as a single lamp may be 
made to supply more than one wick.H " 

Liberation (mucti), besides its proper and strict sense, which is that of 
final deliverance through a perfect knowledge of Brahme, and consequent 
identification with the divinity and absorption into his essence, is likewise 
employed in a secondary acceptation for that which takes effect in lifb-time 
{jwan-muctiy, or which conducts the soul after death to dwell with Brahme ; 
not, however, divested of a subtile corporeal frame. The more complete 


* Br. stir. 4. 4. § 1-2. (S. 1-4.) f Ibid. § 8. (S. 6-7.) 

t Hdrda vidyd or Dahara-vidyi in the Ch'k&ndigya. 

§ Br. Stir. 4. 4. § 4. 5. (S. 9-14.) H Ibid. § 6. (S. 15-16.) 
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ddlhreitinde is incorporeal (vidSha mucti).* The pefrfect liberation 
appertains to a YSgi, similar, in respect of the! faculties and powers fK>ssessed 
by him, to one who has accomplished the like by the observances taught in 
the Sandhya or Ybga of PAtanjali. 

Such a Ybgit uncontrolled and independent as he has been pronounced 
to be, can exert every faculty and superior power analogous to that of the 
divinity’s, which may be conducive to enjoyment ; but he has not a creative 
power. His faculties are transcendent for eigoymeUt, not for action.t 

The more perfect liberation is absolute and final ; there is no return of the 
soul from its absorption in the divine essence, to undergo further transmigra* 
tions as before.t But incomplete knowledge, which conducts to Bramme’s 
abode without qualifying the soul for sUch absorption into the divinity, 
exempts it from return during the subsisting talpa ; but not at a future 
renovation of worlds, § unless by special favour of the deity. 

Recapitulation. 

In the foregoing summary of the Vedanta from the sutras of V yAsa, the 
interpretation by S'ancara has been relied upon ; and his gloss, with notes 
of his annotators and the commentaries of scholiasts who follow him, have 
been exclusively employed, lest the doctrine of separate schools and 
different branches of the Viddnta should be blended and confounded. 
Those commentaries are numerous, and explanations and elucidations of the 
text have been taken from one or from another indiscriminately, as they 
have been found pertinent and illustrative, without particular preference or 
selection. This should be borne in mind in comparing that summary with 
its authorities, as it has not been judged necessary, nor generally practi- 
cable, to cite the particular commentary that is especially used in each 
instance. 

Some remarks will be now added, in which other authorities are likewise 
employed, and chiefly the elementary worksll mentioned in the introduction 
of this essay. 

The principal and essential tenets of the Viddnta are, that Gon is the 
omniscient and omnipotent cause of the existence^ continuance, and 
dissolution of the universe. Creation is an act of his will. He is both 


* Dhavadtxia on Br. Sutr, 4. 4. S. 22. f J5r. Suir, 4. 4 § 7. (S. 17-22.) 

^ Ibid. S. 22. § On this point the commentators do not appear to agree, 

n VSd6nta-saray Veddnta-paribhdshSf &c. 
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efliicient And matedal cauae of the world : creator and natuire, framer and 
frame, doer and deed. At tlie consummation of all things, all are resolved 
into him : as the spider spins his thread from his own substance and 
gathers it in again; as vegetables sprout from the soil and return to it$ 
earth to earth; as hair and nails grow from a living body and continue 
with it The supreme being is one, sole-existent, secondless, entire, without 
parts, sempiternal, infinite, ineffable, invariable ruler of all, universal soul, 
truth, wisdom, intelligence, happiness. 

Individual souls, emanating from the supreme one, are likened to 
innumerable sparks issuing from a blazing fire. From him they proceed, 
and to him they return, being of the same essence. The soul, which governs 
the body, together with its organs, neither is born ; nor does it die. It is a 
portion of the divine substance ; and, as such, infinite, immorj||j^ intelligent, 
sentient, true. 

It is governed by the supreme. Its activity is not of its essence, but 
inductive through its organs : as an artisan, taking his tools, labours and 
undergoes toil and pain, but laying them aside reposes ; so is the soul active, 
and a sufferer by means of its organs ; but, divested of them, and returning 
to the supreme one, is at rest and is happy. It is not a free and independent 
agent, but made to act by the supreme one, who causes it to do in one state 
as it had purposed in a former condition. According to its predisposition 
for good or evil, for enjoined or forbidden deeds, it is made to do good or ill, 
and thus it has retribution for previous works. Yet God is not author of 
enl ; for so it has been from eternity : the series of preceding forms and of 
dispositions manifested in them has been infinite. 

The soul is incased in body as in a sheath, or rather in a succession of 
sheaths. The first or inner case is the intellectual one (y'^nydnamaya ) : it 
is composed of the sheer (^tan-rndtra), or simple elements uncombined, and 
consists of the intellect (buddhi) joined with the five senses. 

The next is the mental {ynanbmayd) sheath, in which mind is joined with 
the preceding. A third sheath or case comprises the organs of action and 
the vital faculties, and is termed the organic or vital case. These three 
sheaths (c6da) constitute the subtile ^ame {sdcshma-s'arira or Unga-tfartta) 
which attends the soul in its transmigrations. The interior rudiment con- 
fined to the inner case is the causal frame (cdrada-sfarira). 

The gross body (sfkdJa-iartra) which it animates from birth to death in 
any step of its transmigrations, is composed of the coarse elements, formed 

F 2 
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by combinations of the simple elements, in proportions of four-eighths of the 
predominant and characteristic one with an eighth of each of the other 
four : that is, the particles of the several elements, being divisible, are, in 
the first place, split into moieties ; whereof one is subdivided into quarters j 
and the remaining moiety combines with one part (a quarter of a moiety) 
from each of the four others, thus constituting coarse or mixed elements.* 
The exterior case, composed of elements so combined, is the nutrimentitious 
(amamaya) sheath ; and being the scene of coarse fruition, is therefore 
termed the gross body. 

The organic frame assimilates the combined elements received in food, and 
secretes the finer particles and rejects the coarsest : earth becomes flesh ; 
water, blood ; and inflammable substances (oil or grease), marrow. The 
coarser part|||||es of the two first are excreted as feces and urine ; those of the 
third are deposited in the bones. The finer particles of the one nourish the 
mind ; o£ the other, supply respiration ; of the third, support speech. 

Organized bodies are arranged by the veddntins in either four or three 
classes : for both which arrangements the authority of passages of the vdda 
is cited. Their four classes are the same with those of other writers ; but 
the threefold division appears to be peculiar to this school. It is, 1st vivipa- 
rous (jivaja), as man and quadrupeds ; Sd. oviparous (an'd'ajd), as birds and 
insects ; .Sd. germiniparous {udbhij^a).\ The latter, however, comprehends 
the two terminating classes of the fourfold distribution, vermin and vegeta- 
ble ; differing but as one sprouts from the earth, ' the other pullulates from 
water : the one fixed, the other locomotive. To both, equivocal and spon- 
taneous generation, or propagation without union of parents, is assigned. 

The order in which the five elements are enumerated is that of their 
development : Ist. the etherial element (deddd), which is deemed a most 
subtile fluid, occupying all space and confounded with vacancy : sound is 
its particular quality. 2d. Wind (ydyu), or air in motion : for mobility is its 
characteristic 5 sound and feel are sensible in it. 3 d. Fire or light of 

which heat is the characteristic ; and by which sound, feel, and colour (or 
form) are made manifest. 4th. Water (ap), of which fluidity is characteristic ; 
and in which sound, feel, colour, anc^taste occur. 5 th. Earth (pHthrvi or 
anna), of which hardness is characteristic ; and in which sound, feel, colour, 
taste, and smell arc discernible. 


• m Sdra. 136. 
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The notion of ether and wind as distinct elements, an opinion which this 
has in common with most of the other schools of Indian philosophy, seems 
to originate in the assumption of mobility for the essential character of the 
one. Hence air in motion has been distinguished from the aerial fluid at 
rest, which is deds^a, supposed to penetrate and pervade all worldly space ; 
and, by an easy transition, vdyu (wind) and motion, come to be identified, as 
deds^a (ether) and space likewise are confounded. 

An organized body, in its most subtile state of tenuity, comprises sixteen 
members (avyaya) or corporeal parts, viz, five organs of sense, as many 
instruments of action, and the same number of vital faculties ; to which 
are added mind (including intelligence, consciousness, and sensation) \ or, 
distinguishing mind and intellect (Jmddht) as separate parts, the number is 
seventeen. ^ 

The vital faculties, termed vdyu, are not properly air or wind, but vital 
functions or actions. Considered, however, with a reference to the proper 
meaning of that term, they are by some explained to be, 1st respiration, 
which is ascending, and of which the seat is the nostril ; 2d, inspiration 
(or otherwise explained, flatus), which is descending, and which issues 
from the lower extremity of the intestine ; 3d, flatuousness, which is dif- 
fused through the body, passing by all the veins and arteries ; 4<th, expira- 
tion, ascending from the throat ; dth, digestion, or abdominal air, of whicli 
the seat is the middle of the body. 

According to a different explanation, the first is respiration ; tiie second, 
inspiration ; the third, a mean between the two, pulsation, palpitation, and 
other vital movements ; the fourth is expiration ; and the fiflh is digestion. 

Three states of the soul in respect of the body are recognized ; to which 
must be added a fourth, and even a fifth, viz. waking, dreaming, profoundly 
sleeping, half-dead, and dead. While awake, the soul, associated with body, 
is active under the guidance of providence, and has to do with a real (pdra- 
marfhia) and practical (yyavahdricC) creation. In a dream there is an illu- 
sory (mdydmayi) and unreal creation : nevertheless, dreams prognosticate 
events. Dreaming is the mean (sandhya) between sleeping and waking. In 
profound sleep the soul is absent, Imving retired by the channel of the 
arteries, and being as it were enfolded in the supreme deity. It is not, 
however, blended with tlie divine essence, as a drop of water fallen into a 
lake, where it becomes undistinguishable ; but, on the contrary, the soul 
continues discriminate, and returns unchanged to the body which it ani- 
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mates while awake. Swoon, or stupor, is intermediate between sleep and 
deatli. During insensibility produced by accident or disease, there is, as 
in profound sleep and lethargy, a temporary absence of the soul. In death it 
has absolutely quitted its gross corporeal frame. 

Subject to future transmigration, it visits other worlds, to receive there 
the recompense of works or suffer the penalty of misdeeds. Sinners fall to 
various regions of punishment, administered by Chitbagupta and other 
mythological persons in the realm of Yama. The virtuous rise to the moon, 
where they enjoy the fruit of their good actions ; and whence they return 
to this world to animate new bodies, and act in them, under providence, 
conformably with their propensities and predispositions, the trace of which 
remains. 

The wise, liberated from worldly trammels, ascend yet higher, to the 
abode and court of Brahme ; or, if their attainment of wisdom be complete, 
they at once pass into a reunion with the divine essence. 

Three degrees of liberation or deliverance (muett) are distinguished : one 
incor})oreal, which is that last-mentioned, and is complete ; another imper- 
fect, which is that before-mentioned, taking effect upon demise, when the 
soul passes to the highest heaven, the abode of Bhahme. The third is 
effectual in life-time (Jivan muett), and enables the possessor of it to perform 
supernatural actions ; as evocation of shades of progenitors, translation of 
himself into other bodies called into existence by the mere force of his will, 
instantaneous removal to any place at his pleasure, and other wondrous per- 
formances. 

These several degrees of deliverance are achieved by means of certain 
sacrifices, as that of a horse {a^wamedha), or by religious exercises in various 
prescribed modes, together with pious meditation on the. being and attri- 
butes of God : but the highest degree of it is attainable only by perfect 
knowledge of the divine nature, and of the identity of God with that which 
emanated from him, or was created of his substance and partakes of his 
essence. 

Questions most recondite, which are agitated by theologians, have en- 
gaged the attention of the veddntins likewise, and have been by them dis- 
cussed at much length j such as free-will (rndtantryd), divine grace (jsfwara~ 
prasddd), efficacy of works (carman) or of faith (dradhd), and many other 
abstruse points. 

On the last-mentioned topic, that of faith, nothing will be found in tlie 
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text of BAdarAtana, and little in the gloss of S'ancara. Its paramount 
efficacy is a tenet of another branch of the Veddnta school, which follows 
the authority of the Bhag<wad~^td. In that work, as in many of the Pu~ 
rdnas, passages relative to this topic recur at every turn. 

The fruit of works is the grand subject of the first ndmdnsdt which treats 
of religious duties, sacrifices, and other observances. 

Tlie latter mimdnsd more particularly maintains the doctrine of ditinc 
grace. It treats of free-willt which it in effect denies ; but endeavours to 
reconcile the existence of moral evil under the government of an alhwise, all- 
powerfiil, and benevolent providence, with the absence of free-will, by 
assuming the past eternity of the universe, and the infinite renewals of 
worlds into which every individual being has brought the predispositions 
contracted by him in earlier states, and so retrospectively without beginning 
or limit. 

The notion, tliat the versatile world is an illusion (mdyd), that all which 
passes to the apprehension of the waking individual is but a phantasy pre- 
sented to his imagination, and every seeming thing is unreal and all is 
visionary, does not appear to be the doctrine of the text of the Vdddnta. 
I have remarked nothing which countenances it in the stitras of VyAsa nor 
in the gloss of S'ancara, but much concerning it in the minor commentaries 
and in elementary treatises. I take it to be no tenet of the original Veddn- 
tin philosophy, but of another branch, from which later writers have bor- 
rowed it, and have intermixed and confounded the two systems. The doc- 
trine of the early V Manta is complete and consistent, without this graft of 
a later growth. 
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Buchanan Hamilton, M.R.A.S. 

(Extracted from his Report of a Survey of Soutli Bihar.) 

Read May 5, 1827. 

Buddha Gdya was probably, at one time, the centre of religion in India, 
and the residence of a powerful king. I am informed by the mahanta of 
the Samydsts, who now possesses the great convent at the place, that when 
his predecessor Chiton Girt came, which may be perhaps one hundred and 
twenty years ago, it was gptirely overrun with bushes and trees ; and the 
sect of Buddha, in its vicinity, may be considered as completely extinct. 
A few persons, indeed, come occasionally from distant countries to visit its 
ancient monuments. Last year (1811) a man of some rank, with several 
attendants, came from a country called Tamsa-d'wip~mahd.cmiarapura»paigd, 
sent by Mohd-dharma-r^d, in the sixty-seventh year of his age, a Csha- 
triya of the family of the sun. This is, no doubt, the king of the Burmas } 
and hence we infer that the old man, since the year 1795, when I visited 
his capital, has been induced to set up the doctrine afresh. In the year 
1795 the priests of Buddha were seriously alarmed at the influence which 
the Brdhmans had then acquired. 

Some years before, the king of Ava sent two messengers, who, in speak- 
ing Hindustdni, called themselves Vazirs, by which I know they meant offi- 
cers of government. They were in search of the holy places rendered re- 
markable by the actions of Gautama, and took with them the water of 
many sacred streams and pools, to form a bath for their master. 

Both these people had books, by the assistance of which they pretended 
to trace the holy places and to detail their history. 

It would appear that the Samydsis have, in some degree, been infected 
with the superstition of the place, and confounded by its numerous images, 
which have struck them with awe. The first mahanta resided in the ruin 
of the temple ; and his successors have purposely erected several small 
buildings, both near the old temple and in their convent, where they have 
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placed many of the most remarkable and entire images ; and they have 
put in the walls of the buildings raised for other purposes, a still greater 
number, of both images and inscriptions. This, the mahanta says, was done 
partly with a view to ornament, and partly with a view to preserve the 
images from injury ; both of which views might have been unaccompanied 
by religious awe : but that this last has had some effect, I am persuaded, 
from several circumstances : 1st, the mahanta always spoke of Gautama by 
the names of Muni, or Biiaoavan, the former signifying holy, and the lat- 
ter, deity. 2dly, he continued to harbour and support one of his sannydsis, 
who had been converted by the messengers from Ava, and now altogether 
rejects the doctrines of the orthodox. (This person accompanied me to 
such of the places in the district as had been pointed out to him as holy by 
tlie messengers from Ava, and told me what he recollected of their dis- 
course.) 3dly, the mahanta gives an allowance to a family of Rajputs which 
acts as piijdris to the temple ; and not only takes care of various small 
buildings erected by his predecessors among the ruins, and of the sacred 
tree, but offers flowers and water to Mahdmimi, and preserves the image from 
injury. These Rajputs are orthodox, and reconcile their duty to their con- 
sciences by having given orthodox names to all the images of which they 
have charge, and by considering Mahdtmuni as an incarnation of Vishnu. 

In my account of the religion of the Burmas,* it is mentioned that four 
great lawgivers, or gods of the sect of Buddha, have appeared on this earth; 
and, according to the Italian orthography of the missionary Sangermanno, 
these persons are named Chauchaom, Gonagom, Gaopa, and Godama ; the 
doctrine of the latter being alone followed in that country. In ('eyion the 
same is the case ; and the names of the four lawgivers, according to Captain 
Mahony's orthography,t are Kakoosandeh, Konagammeh, Kaserjeppe, and 
Gautemeh. These names arc, no doubt, the same with those given above, 
only differently corrupted ; but the appellations assigned to the four law- 
givers of the sect by the converted sannydist are very diflercnt. lie calls 
the.m Mahdmuni, Chdnddmum, Sdkyamuni, and Gautamamuni ; all of whom 
were Btiddhas, that is, very holy persons ; but there have been many other 
such persons ; and he says that, as Buddha is merely a title common to 
many, it is highly improper to speak of such a person as Buddha having been 
born at such or such a time, or having performed certain actions ; and, in fact. 


• As. Res. vol. vi. p. 269, Ibid. vol. vii. p. 32. 
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when I was in Ava, I very seldom heard the term Buddha used. The same 
would also seem to be the case in Ceylon : for although Captain Mahony 
generally calls Gautama by the name of Boodha, yet that is probably 
in compliance with the common custom of the Hindus : and in his ac- 
count there is a passage (p. 39) which would seem to condemn the practice 
as improper. In the AmarakSsha this doctrine mentioned by the convert is 
also fully implied. Gautama is not mentioned among the synonyms of 
Buddha^ which are, Saroagna^ Sugata^ Buddha^ Dharmardja^ Taihdgata^ 
Samantabhadra^ Bhagavdn^ Mdrajit^ Locajity Jina^ Skatabhignay Dasabaluy 
Advdyavadiy Vindyakay MunindrCy SYvwanahy S'dstdy and Munty but he is 
called a Muniy and might have been in the same manner called a Buddhuy 
a Bhagawduy or any other of the above-mentioned synonyms ; but, in speak- 
ing of him, such appellations should be joined to some of his various names, 
as Sdkyamuniy Gautama-Buddhay or the like. These names, by which Gau- 
tama is known according to the AmaralcdshUy are S'dkyamuniy S'dkyasimhay 
Sarodrlhasiddhay Sauddhddaniy Gautamay Arkabandhuy and the son of MdycU 
devi. It must be observed, that in the commentary (Jikd) annexed, this 
person is said to have been descended from Sakyoy who by the convert is 
called the third lawgiver of the BuddhaSy and must not be confounded with 
his descendant, one of whose names is, indeed, very similar. 

Among the orthodox HinduSy Buddha is not considered as synonymous 
with Bhagavdny a deity, or Muniy a saint, but is always spoken of as one 
personage, an incarnation of Vishnu ; and in an inscription found at Buddha 
Gdydy of wliich a translation has been published in the Asiatic Researches 
(vol. i. p. 284), this is fully stated. It is, therefore, mentioned by the 
author of the inscription, that BuddhUy the incarnation of a part of Vishnu, 
and tlie same with Hariy appeared at the commencement of the KaU-yugy in 
a wild and dreadful forest, and that AmarUy one of the nine jewels of the 
court of VikuamAditya, having discovered this jdace of the supreme being 
in tlic forest, caused an image to be made and a holy temple to be con- 
structed; and therein were set up the divine foot of Vishnu, the images of 
the PdnduSy of Brahmdy and the rest of the divinities. This place, accord- 
ing to the inscription, is called Buddha GdyUy and the forefathers of him 
who shall perform the sraddha at this place shall obtain salvation, as is men- 
tioned in the Vdyu-purdn, And that it may be known by a self-evident testi- 
mony that Amara erected the house of Buddhuy the author of the inscrip- 
tion has recorded the event on a stone, in the year of the era of Vikrama 
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1005 (A.D. 948). As Amara and Vikrama are usually considered content 
porary, and as the circumstance is expressly stated iu the inscription, it 
might be considered as very strange,, how an inscription engraved 100.5 
years after the time of Amara could be considered as a testimony of that per- 
son having erected the temple ; but Mr. Bentley, in his treatise in the eighth 
volume of the Asiatic Researches (page 242), has shown that Amara lived 
long after the commencement of the era of Vikrama, and not far from the 
time here assigned ; it may therefore be alleged, that the inscription was 
made by Amara, and that this person built the temple of Mahdmuni. That 
Amara may have built the present temple is very probable ; but that he 
could have composed this inscription, appears to me impossible. It men- 
tions that, in the temple built by Amara, that person placed images of five 
sons of Pdndu ; but the small building containing these is evidently a very 
recent work, in which some old images of the Buddhas have been placed, 
and now named after these heroes. Besides if Amara built the great tem- 
ple, he must have been of the sect of Buddha ; and the story of a Buddha- 
Avatdr is considered by these heretics as altogether void of truth. That 
Amara was not orthodox, I am told, is clear, from his having omitted, in the 
beginning of the Amarahhsha, to use any sign of a true believer. And that 
he was of the sect of the Buddhas, I am assured, is proved, by the synonyms 
which, as I have mentioned above, he gives for a Buddha and for (iautama ; 
and farther, these synonyms are not compatible with his having been the 
author of the inscription in question. I have no doubt, therefore, that this 
inscription is modern, and was composed by some person of the sect of 
Vishnu, and has been erected to account for the continuance of the worship 
paid at this place to the pippali tree, which, in compliance with ancient 
superstition, has been ordered in the Gdya Mahdtmya. I presume that it 
is on some such authority as this, that certain theorists have imagined the 
followers of the Buddhas to be a branch of the sect of Vishnu. 'J'he in- 
scription in question has probably been removed by the perstm who trans- 
mitted a copy to tiic Asiatic Researches, as I met with none such. 

The sect of Buddha, as w'cll as the orthodox Hindus, believe that this 
earth is now in the fourth age of its existence, and that another age will 
come. Each age has had a lawgiver ; and Gautama’s authority, according 
to the Burmas and Ceylonese, is now established. They therefore com- 
mence the Kali-yug, or fourth age, with his appearance ; and the different 
systems on that subject have occasioned various periods to be assigned ibr 
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tliat event. It was agreed by both of the parties that came from Ava, 
that Gautama resided at Buddha Gaya, and that, at his desire, a temple 
was built by Dhabma As6ka, king of Pddaripuk, who held his court at 
the place. The visitant who came last, according to the Mahanta, placed 
this event, or the commencement of the Kaluyugt about 2,100 years 
before the year 1811, while the convert gave 5,000 years for the era. 
This latter date was evidently in conformity with the opinions prevailing 
now in India, the convert being unwilling to cede in antiquity to the pre- 
tensions of the Brahmans. The computations of Ceylon and Siam place 
Gautama in the sixth century before the birth of Christ, which I take to 
be his real era ; for the Mahanta said that he could not speak with pre- 
cision concerning the date which his visitors from Ava gave, as he had 
omitted to take it in writing. It is said by the convert, that the temple is 
not dedicated to Gautama but to Mahdmuni, or the earliest lawgiver of 
the present earth : and he said that the messengers from Ava merely 
venerated the place on account of its having been the residence of Gau- 
tama, considering the influence of Mahdmuni to be extinct. 

That a temple may have been built here in the time of Gautama, and 
that it may have been dedicated to Mahdmuni, and that perhaps some of 
its remains may be found among the ruins, is highly probable ; but that 
the present edifice is so ancient, is more than doubtful. I think it, how- 
ever, probable that, from that time, the temple did not go entirely to ruin 
until the overthrow of the Pal Rajas, and was repaired, or perhaps in a 
great measure rebuilt, from time to time, as it went to decay, being the 
chief seat of the religion which seems for many ages to have predominated 
in this country ; on which account it was called Mahdbuddha by the mes- 
sengers from Ava. The tradition, already mentioned, of a temple having 
been built by Amarasingha, in the tenth century of the Christian era, seems 
to me exceedingly probable, if referred to the great building which is now 
in the last stage of decay compatible with any thing like a preservation of 
original form. 

I now proceed to mention the present appearance of the ruins, which 
arc situated a few hundred yards west from the Nitqjdn river, on a plain 
of great extent They consist of two parts, situated north and south 
from each other.* That to the north is the largest, being 1,482 feet by 


* A plan of the ruins is deposited in the East-lndia Company’s Museum (No. 77). 
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1,006 in its greatest dimensions, and is called the rdjasfhdn or palace. 
On the cast, north, and west faces, are traces of a ditch ; and on the west 
and south are remains of an outer wall or rampart, with the appearance of 
there having been a ditch between it and the palace : but by far the greater 
part of the building seems to have been a large castle or palace, which 
probably contained many small courts, although these have been entirely 
obliterated by the operation of time. Except where there are traces of a 
double wall and ditch, the whole is now an uniform terrace, consisting 
chiefly, as is said, of bricks, but covered with soil. Nor is there any 
reason to suppose that the kings of Magadha ever lived here since the time 
of Dliarma Asuka or his immediate successors. On this ruin has lately, 
but at different periods, been erected a building containing two temples, 
with an adjoining iiabitation. One of the temples contains the hideous 
Jaganndtht and was built by the father of the present occupant : the other 
is a temple of ltdma, built by Qanga Bdi, who died a year or two ago. 

Immediately south from the palace, and separated from it by a road, 
was the temple, which has left a ruin about 800 feet from east to west, and 
about 480 feet from north to south. This also seems to have consisted of 
various courts, now mostly reduced to irregular heaps of brick and stone ; 
for immense cpiantities of materials have been removed. The largest heap 
now remaining is at the north-east corner, where there is a very large 
terrace, on which are two modern small temples. The one farthest east is 
called Fdgiswart, and was erected by one of the Mahantas of the great 
convent of Sannyasis. The image placed in it was dug from the ruins ; 
and in its new name no attention has been paid even to sex, as it rc])re- 
sents an armed male, while Vdgiswari is the goddess of eloquence. The 
history of the other temple, called that of Tdrddevi, is similar. Tin; 
image which has been selected, in place of having the form of Tdrd, one 
of the most hideous of the female destructive powens, represents a inild- 
looking prince standing on a throne supported by seven Buddhas.* At tlie 
east end of this terrace, in order to procure materials for building, there is 
now forming a great excavation. The workmen have laid open a chamber of 
brick, a cube of about twenty feet, without window, door, or stair, which 
could only have been intended for a tomb. Although the followers of 
Gautama in Ava burn the dead, yet the bones and ashes are always, I 

* A drawing of this image is deposited at the Eavt-India Company’s Museum (No. 92). 
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believe, buried j and I know that those of the priests, at least, are pre- 
served in monuments : and the custom seems to have prevailed among the 
Buddhists of India, for the late Mr. Duncan informs us,* that in digging 
into extensive ruins about four miles north from Banaras, an inscription 
was found, along with some bones, in an urn, and an image of a Buddha ; 
and Mr. Duncan rationally conjectured that these bones belong to some 
votary of Buddha, which indeed is confirmed by the inscription ; it ter- 
minates with the sentence usual as a form of dedication on the images of 
this district, and mentions that St’kIra PAl, and his elder brother Basanta 
PAl, king of Gour, in the year 1083 of Sambat (A.D. 1062), came to Kdsi, 
performed worship, enriched the city, and ordered all those who did not 
follow the Buddhas to embrace that sect. Tlie chamber, therefore, now 
opened in the ruins of Mahdbuddha, was in all probability a tomb. 

South from the terrace, and separated from it by a road, which is said to 
have been covered by an arch, and to have extended all the way to the 
river, has been a large range of buildings ; but the greater part of the 
materials has been removed, and there only remain some heaps of broken 
bricks and images, one of whicht is very large and curious. It seems to 
me to represent a prince who has lost his wife, and she is figured lying 
above his head, and attended by two mourners. The inscription contains 
merely the usual form of dedication. It is possible that this may have 
been the royal sepulchre, or at least the place where the monuments of the 
princes were placed. South from thence has been a small tank. 

The arched road above-mentioned led between the two masses now des- 
cribed, into the area of the great Mandir, or shrine ; the only part of the 
building that remains at all entire. On the right, as you enter the area, 
is a small chamber of brick, which contains an image, and has every 
appearance of being modern j which is also the case with two small cham- 
bers on the left ; but one of them is evidently alluded to in tlie inscription 
given in the first volume of the Asiatic Researches, lately quoted. This, 
which is nearest the entrance, contains several large images, said to have 
been collected from various parts of the ruins, and built into the wall : 
five of them, representing an equal number of Buddhas, sitting in the usual 
manner, are commonly said to represent the five supposed sons of Pdndu. 


* As. Res- vol. V- p. 131. 
f East-lndia Company’s Museum, No. 98. 
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One of them seems clearly to me a funeral monument.* The dead body 
is laid over the head of the Muni or Buddha^ through whose favour he 
may be supposed to have reached the upper regions, and is accompanied 
by two mourners. The inscription is not thoroughly understood by my 
people, and some of the letters are defaced. It commences with the form 
of dedication usual among the Buddhas^ but all tliat follows is interpreted 
in quite a different manner by each of three pandits whom I consulted. 

The other small chamber is the tomb of the first Mahanta of the convent 
of sannydsis. 

Between these buildings and the porch of the great shrine is lying a 
stone, containing the impression of a Buddha’s feet, and by the convert 
called Buddhapad ; but there can be little doubt that this is the Vishnupad 
alluded to in the first volume of the Asiatic Researches. It has evidently 
been taken from the ruins, several similar having been carried thence to 
the convent ; and round it many images have been heaped. By this mark 
of the deity’s presence is lying a stone, which contains an inscription of 
considerable length.t Several of the images collected here have inscrip- 
tions. The most remarkable image t is one called Sabitri (a goddess), but 
which seems to be a male votary of the Buddhas, having a Muni seated on 
his crown, for he resembles a prince. The inscriptions mention no per- 
son’s name, but invoke the Buddhas. 

On a male figure§ at the same place, now called Saraswati (a goddess), 
is the usual pious sentence of the Buddhists. 

The great shrine, or Mandtr, is a slender quadrangular pyramid of great 
height ; but its summit is broken, and a part hangs over in a very singular 
manner. This spire is, on three sides, surrounded by a terraec about twen- 
ty-five or thirty feet high, and the extreme dimensions of which arc seven- 
ty-eight feet wide by ninety-eight long, and one end of this terrace towards 
the east has covered the porch ; but that has fallen, and brought down the 
part of the terrace by which it was covered. 

A stair from each side of the porch led up to the terrace, on which there 
was a fine walk round the temple, leading to the second story of the 
shrine in front, and to a large area behind, on which is planted a cele- 
l>ratcd pippal tree (Ficus religiosa). As this is still an object of worship, 


* E. I. tri*. Mus. No. 82 . 
t Ibid. No. 91. 
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and frequented by pilgrims from Gdyd^ as I have already mentioned, the 
north side of the terrace has been repaired as a road; and some zealous 
person has lately built a stair on the outside, so that the orthodox may pass 
up without entering the porch, and thus seeing the hateful image of Bud* 
dha. The Mandir has been covered with plaster, some remains of which 
shew that it has been subdivided into numberless projecting comers, petty 
mouldings, and niches, each containing the image of a Buddha in plaster ; 
and on each projecting corner has been placed a stone somewhat like a 
bee-hive,* having a Buddha carved^ on each of its four faces, with a hole 
in the top for incense. The number of such now scattered over the coun- 
try is almost inconceivable. The porch has always been small ; and since 
it fell, some persons have cleared away the ruins and constructed a gate 
of the fragments. The shrine or cavity in the Mandir that is on a level 
with the ground, and the entrance to which was through the porch, is 
small, and covered with a Gothic arch, the plaster-work on which has been 
divided into small compartments, each containing an image of a Buddha. 
The whole far end of the chamber has been occupied by a throne of stone 
(singhdsan) in a very bad taste, and which has been disfigured by a motley 
row of images taken from the ruins, and built on its front, so as to hide 
parts of the deity. This is a monstrous mis-shapen daub of clay, and has 
been well enough represented in a drawing published, if I recollect, by 
the late Col. Symes. The extreme rudeness of this image may, perhaps, 
be considered as a proof of great antiquity ; and this may have been the 
original image placed here in the time of Gautama, round which the tem- 
ple has been constructed. There is, however, current a tradition of the 
original image having been gold, and of its having been removed by the 
Miihammedans ; so that the present image is supposed to have been made 
after the sect had undergone persecution, and could no longer procure 
workmen capable of making a decent substitute. 

Above this chamber are two others, one on the level of the old terrace, 
and the other still higher ; but with these the falling of the porch has cut 
off all communication. Several of the people, however, in the vicinity, 
remember the porch standing, and have frequently been in the chambers, 
a stair from the terrace leading to the uppermost This was quite empty, 
and was probably the place where treasure was deposited. The middle 
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chamber has a throne» but the image has been removed ; and if there ever 
was an image of gold, this was probably its place. 

The terrace enlaiges bdiind the temple, towards the west, and forms an 
area, on which is growing the pipped tree, which the orthodox suppose to 
have been planted by BrahmJL The worshippers of Gautama, on the 
contrary, assert that it is placed exactly in the centre tf this earth, and 
call it BddMdruma. They say that it was planted by Duodha-CAmimi, 
king of Singhaldmp (Ceylon), ^225 years before A.D. 1811 ^ that is, 
according to them, 125 years before the building of the temple. The tree 
is in full vigour, and cannot, in all probability, exceed a hundred years in 
age ; but a similar one may have existed in the same place when the tem- 
ple was entire. Around its root has been lately raised a circular elevation 
of brick and mortar in various concentric stages i and on one of these 
has been placed a confused multitude of images and carved fragments of 
stone, taken from the ruins. On the pedestal of one of these images, 
representing a man with a woman sitting on his knee, which is one of the 
most usual figures in the district, the messengers from Ava car\'ed an 
account of their visit, of which a copy is given,* and which must render us 
cautious in admitting the inscriptions on the various images in this district 
to have any connexion with their worship or erection. 

The number of images at Buddha Gdya is very great i and there is 
scarcely any one form of those that are scattered so numerously about 
the whole country, for eight or ten coss in all directions, which may not 
be found in its immediate neighbourhood belonging to the great temple. 
This also seems to me to have been the quarry, as it were, from which 
almost the whole of those, for eight or ten coss round, have been carried. 
Many which are now worshipped by the orthodox, and no doubt have a 
strong resemblance to, and many attributes of, the gods of the present 
Hindus, seem to me to have had the same origin. It is evident, indeed, 
that the people are totally careless in this respect, worshipping males by 
the names of females, and female images for male deities. Nay, some of 
the images which they worship are actually Buddhas in the most unequi- 
vocal forms ; while on, or over the heads of others there are representations 
of these lawgivers, as testifying their superiority. Another mark, by which 
most of these images may be known to have belonged to the Buddhas, is 
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the enormous fflze and distention of the lobe of their ears, which is very- 
general in the images of this district, and even prevails in many of such 
as have in other respects the most decided appearance of the idols now 
worshipped. Another mark still, by which the convert asserts that all 
images formed by this sect may be distinguished, is a mark on the palm of 
the hands and soles of the feet, which is supposed to resemble lotus 
flower. 

In the drawings* I have given representations of many of the most cu- 
rious images remaining in tlm immediate vicinity of the old temple, and 
built into the walls, or deposited within the convent of the Sannydds, and 
all confessedly taken from the ruins. 

The converted Sannydst pretends, that during the present existence of 
the world, except those of the four munis or lawgivers, none of these 
images were ever worshipped by the followers of the Buddhas ; and that all 
the others were intended as ornaments, or monuments to represent either 
tlie various inferior beings of power (Devatds) who are admitted to exist 
by his sect as well as by the orthodox, or various persons whom their own 
vanity, or the affection of their own relations or disciples, wished to com- 
memorate. This, I know, is the doctrine now entertained in Ava by the 
followers of Gautama, and which would, of course, be taught to him by 
the messengers through whom he was converted : but I have great doubt 
how far it is applicable to the followers of the Buddhas who formerly 
existed in this country. In Ndpdl I know that the Buddhists worship all the 
Devatds, and especially Siva and the destructive female power ; and I 
think it probable, that the Buddfusts here did the same. The number of 
Ungas, single, in rows, or in clusters, simple and adorned with human 
faces, crocodile heads, &c. is fully equal to that of the munis, both at 
Buddha Gdya and Bardgdng ; and some of the images of the destructive 
female power are so remarkable and large, that I think they must have 
been intended as objects of worship. There can be no doubt, however, 
that by far the greater part of the host of images in the more decorated 
temples of the Hindus of all sects, is merely ornamental ; and I think it 
probable, that most of the images of the Buddhas have been intended 
to represent the great multitude of such personages as have in former 
revolutions of the world obtained everlasting bliss, and were never in- 


* East-India Company’s Museum, No. 78 to ]01. 
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tended to be worshipped, nor even reverenced. In the whole number, 
the messengers of Ava pointed out only ‘four images, which they con* 
sidered as representing the four munis or lawgivers who had appeared in 
this world, and which they knew by various annexed emblems. In the 
account of the embassy to Ava has been given a drawing of Mahamuns^ 
who was worshipped in the great Mandir. 

I directed drawings to be taken of the other three, which have been 
removed into the convent of the Sannyddst to protect them from injury ; 
but one only, which represents Gautama^* was executed. The painters 
neglected to draw Chandra mum and Sdkya muni, which, they said, exactly 
resembled each other and an image previously drawn : but this, probably, 
is a mistake. The image, which they had previously drawn, may, indeed, 
have had a strong resemblance to both, and may be the same with one of 
them ; but the other must be distinguished by some emblem that escaped 
their notice. The images representing the Buddhas^ whether lawgivers of 
this world or not, are easily known by a simple robe, a natural human 
shape, placid countenance, curled hair, and long ears. Although the 
image above*mentioned is said to represent Gautama^ there is nothing in the 
inscription to ascertain that it was intended for an object of worship. It 
would appear from the tenor that Jaya-s^ and KuMAxA-skN, sons of PtiN* 
TABiiADRA, son of SAmanta (all untitled persons), erected the image as a 
monument of their father’s holiness. Another image,t according to the 
inscription on it, was erected by a R^d Vijatabhadra, of whom nothing 
more is known. 


* East'lndia Company's Museum, No. 78. 
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III. OAsemUions respec/ing the SmU-Pox and Imcuktion in Eoaern Com» 
tries ; with some Account qf the Introduction qf Vaccination into India. By 
Whitelju Ainszas, M.D. M.B.A.S. 

Read June 16, 1827. 

There was a time, when to treat of the smaU^pox must have been a 
task truly painful ; when, alas ! little more could be done than to trace its 
devastations and its horrors : but, thanks to heaven and the perseverance of 
the benevolent, those days are long past, and the subject can at length .be 
viewed in a very different light. Relieved from the distressing office of 
but too frequently having to offer a vain consolation to a virtuous mother 
sorrowing for the loss of a darling child, medical men can now speak of the 
disease with far other feelings ; with the same satisfaction, to use a meta- 
phor, that is felt in painting the blessings of an honourable peace, which 
have succeeded to a long and disastrous war } or the joy. of a private family, 
which has finally risen into comfort and security, through a protracted 
struggle of domestic affliction. 

MuchMifference of opinion has existed with regard to the period when 
the small-pox, or as it has lately been scientifically named, the emphyesis 
variola, made its first appearance in the world ; and some authors have 
believed that this disorder, as well as the measles, with which it was in 
early ages confounded, were coeval with the human race. We certainly 
have no proof that either the Greeks or Romans were acquainted with it : at 
least no account is to be found in any of their works which perfectly agrees 
with its pathognomonic signs,* minutely examined as those works have 
been, for the purpose of such discovery, by several of our most distinguished 
writers.! That it raged in China long before it was observed in Europe, is 


* It would seem* howerer* that both SalmatnUf and after him Johannes Hahn^ a Dutch writer, 
had entertained a different opinion, and eupposed that the disease had been described under 
another name (anthrax) by Hippocrates, and noticed by Celsus, Galen, and Mtxu » : a supposi- 
tion so absurd, that it cannbt fbt a moment be listened 
f See Mead's mescal works, toL I. p. also Willan on the Diseases of the Skin, vol. i. 
pp. 251-253. 
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a Bu;t no longer doubted. Eveiy one conversant with the history of the 
variola must have heard of a Chinese treatise on it, entitled Taou-tckin^t 
in which it is stated, that it did not show itself in that part of the world 
sooner than the year 1129 before Christ ; and Father d’Entrecolles, a Jesuit, 
mentions having seen a work in which it is described as a malady of the 
earliest agesJ'^ Many maintain that India gave birth to this hydra : and it 
has, unquestionably, been a dreadful scouige in that country from the 
most remote antiquity ; a truth of which the reader may easily be assured 
by turning to Sonnerat, * Voyages aux Indes Orientales,*t and also to a 
curious account of inoculating for the small^pox in the East-Indies, by 
J. Z. Holwel), published in 1767 . 

Rather varying information has been given of the goddess who is sup* 
posed by the Hindus to preside over this plague on the continent of India, 
and on Ceylon. By the sdstra which Sonnerat consulted, it appehrs that 
MdriatalS (^Mar^atdli), the wife of Chamadagidni (Jamadagni), and mother of 
Parapourama (Paraiti-rdma), was the divine being in question, and that the 
power of healing this dreadful affection was bestowed upon her by the deities 
named Ddvelkers. Temples are dedicated to her, and fbstivals celebrated in 
her honour ; some of the ceremonies of which are of a nature so cruel t as to 
be highly reprobated by even the B^hmins themselves. In some tracts of 
southern India she is supplicated, worshipped, and her wrath deprecated, 
under the name of Mariammd i in others lying farther north, under that of 
SitaJd :$ hence the Hindustani appellation of bmi dtldt by which the 

small'pox is well known to tlie Mahometans. 

PhiUp BaJdeeus has said, in his work entitled ** A true and exact Descrip* 
tion of the East-Indies," published in 1664, that in Ceylon the small-pox 
goddess is called Patagrdli. He has given us a print of her, as having a tre- 
mendous form, with eight faces and sixteen arms ; and asserts that she was 
the daughter of a god called Ixora (^PStoara'), Be all this as it may, certain it 
is, as already advanced, that the evil in question has been Mt and dreaded. 


* See Moore's excellent History of the Small-Pox, p. 23. f Tom. 1. p. 244p. 

t At one of those ceremonies a man is suspended in the air by means of a cord run through 
the fleshy part of his loins. In this way he is whirled rhund at the extremity of a long pole, and 
at a great lieight from the ground. 

$ This goddess is painted as a yellow woman sitting on a water-lily. Worship is offered at 
her shrine on the 7thf 8ih, and 9th of the increastng moon ; on the 10th the image b thrown into 
the water.— See Ward’s View of the History, Literature, and Religion of the Hindus, vol. i. p. 174. 
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not only in India, but in several of the adjacent territories,* from tune im- 
memorial ; and it is but too true, that till the good effects vaccination 
began to be there experienced, in no region ol the earth were its ravages 
more appalling. Not rarely did it happen, that whole villages were depo- 
pulated : the distemper, besides, but too often assumed its most malignant 
form (variola pustuUs numerosis cotifluentibus), which, amongst the natives, 
proved so generally mortal, that the relations of the poor sufferers, on dis- 
covering its putrid nature, not unfrequently cut asunder the ties of human 
affection, and deserted them altogether, moving off to a different part of the 
country, or to the opposite and windward side of a town, with such of the 
family as either had the disease of a milder kind (variola pusttdis pauds 
discretis), or had hitherto escaped the contagion. 

Hillary t speaks of the small-pox and measles as “ originally hatched and 
“ bred in, and properly indigenous to Arabia, probably in its most southern 
“ districts.” Mead, on the other hand, thought it commenced its havoc in 
Africa, and more especially in Ethiopia : a notion which appears to be con- 
firmed by Dr. John Reiske, of Leyden, who being well versed in Arabic 
literature, ascertained from certain relics, that about the year of our Lord 
57 s, the same in which Mahomet was born, Ethiopian traders carried the 
malady for the first time into Arabia. Dr. Friend^ however, was of an opposite 
opinion } and in his “ History of Medicine " tells us, that he believes it was 
first brought into Egypt during the caliphat of Omar, about the year of 
Christ 640, by the Arabians, who had been infected by some Eastern or 
remote nation : and why not, we should add, according to the testimony of 
Webster,t by the Hindus ? “ Ab Indid orientale in Egyptum, inde in Ara- 

biam, denique in Europam, variola pestis ilia gravissima, commigrasse 
“ videtur.” Although, by this quotation, the learned physician seems to 
have thought that the small-pox had, on its way from the East, reached 
Egypt previously to its committing its ravages in Arabia ; at all events, 
once established there, we can readily conceive how quickly it must have 
been spread by the Saracen conquerors. 

Baron Dimsdale says : “ it is granted that the small-pox was imported from 
“ Asia by the crusaders, and did not shew itself in Europe before the thir- 


* See an account of an embauy to Thibet, by Captam Sanuel Tuner, in 1800, pp. 218-880. 
f See Woodville’g History of the Small-Pox»YoU i. p. 8. 

X Vide Medecin. Prac. System, Carol. Webster, edit tom i. p. 288, 
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** teenth centuiy a statement which we cannot reconcile with the facts,, 
that both Constantins in Italy and Avenzoar in Spain, had noticed the evil 
as common in those dominions, in the eleventh century. Nay, we know 
that Mr. Moore, in his history* of the disease, gives us a curious account 
of the primaiy introduction of both it and the measles into Spain, by means^ 
of a Saracen invasion, occasioned by a rape committed by a king, and the 
consequent vengeance of a beautiful woman, as far back as the year 7 10 ., 
At what time Britain was first made to feel the effects of a disorder which 
other nations already lamented, it is impossible exactly to determine. We 
can only say with confidence, that by tlie earliest British medical writers, 
which were those of the thirteenth century,t the complaint is generally 
noticed. New Spain, according to Garcia,!: was originally visited by it in 
1^20, when he declares it proved fatal to half tlie people of the provinces 
to which the infection extended. Then again we learn from Mr. Conda* 
mine, in his “ M^moire sur I’lnoculation,’* p. 6l, that about fifty years afler 
the discovery of Peru, this afiection was carried over from Europe to 
America by the way of Carthagena. Now, ns Peru was discovered by 
Fizarro§ in it would appear by this account, that the variola did 

not reach America before 1^7^* which but ill agrees with what has been 
stated by Garcia. In addition to all this I must here observe that, accord* 
ing to Robertson, Hispaniolali suffered dreadfully from the small-pox in 1517: 
but as such discussion may be considered as a little foreign to my sub* 
ject, referring as it does more immediately to Eastern countries, I briefly 
hint, before proceeding to furtlicr particulars, that the small-pox in a 
northern direction did not arrive at the frozen region of Greenlander 
before the year 1733, when it nearly carried off the whole of the inha* 
bitants. 

Whatever may be the varying sentiments regarding the era when the 
small-pox first shed its malignity on mankind, or its subsequent propaga- 
tion, the same differences do not exist with respect to the writer who first 


* Sec Hiatory of tlie Small-Pox, -page 76. 

t Dr. Woodville, however, from an examination of many books in the British Museum, states 
that he has reason to think the small-pox was known in our island long before the Crusades 
began, in 1096. 

t Garcia, Origin, p. 88, cited by Robertaon in his History of America, vol. iii, p. 400, 

§ See Robertson's History of America, book iiu || Ibid, book iii. 

f Grantz's History of Greenland, vol. i. p. 336. 
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published on the subject. Aaron of Alexandria, a diatingidsbed author in 
the time of Mahomet, gave some account of the disease, according to the 
testimony of Rhazis,* * * § who himself treats both of this and the and 

who is, indeed, as Woodville justly allows, the principal amongst the old 
,physician 8 in whose works, still extant, the attention of ^e world was called 
to the then reigning calamity. Aaron was a very voluminous writer, an adept 
in medicine as well as a priest of Alexandria, when that city was besieged 
by the Saracens, and was by every account highly esteemed in Arabia. It 
is a curious fact, that this learned man does not take tba least notice of the 
contagious nature of the smallpox, but supposed it to proceed frmn an ebul> 
lition of the blood.t He it was, by all I can learn, who originally adopted the 
hypothesis of an adust blood and bile, of corrupt humours, and, what is inte- 
resting to know, of « refrigerants which could retain pustules, and warm medi- 
« cines which could expel them externijly :” realities which formed the basis 
of that method of treating the malady, by the free admission of cool air and 
other antiphlogistic means, first distinctly suggested by Sydenham,^ afterwards 
improved by Boerhaave,§and finally meliorated and established by Cullen in 
1779. The next authors, in order of time, who wrote on the disorder, were 
Bachtisbua and John the son of Mesue. The first was physician to the Caliph 
Aluansor, in the eighth century ; and, according to Rhazis,i| maintained 
that the measles were occasioned by bloo^ mixed with a large proportion of 
bile, and that the smalbpox proceeded from an over gross and moist blood. 
The latter (John the son of Mesue) flourished towards the beginning of the 
nintli century; though, according to some, at a later period, he was a 
physician at the court of Haroun al Raschid, and renowned for his general 
learning as well as professional zeal. 

Of the labours of the Arabian writers just mentioned, but a few scattered 
fragments have escaped the ravages of time-,’ hut the works o£ Isaak the 
Israelite, remain. The exact time in which he lived cannot be distinctly 
ascertained ; but, from the order in which Halt Abbas quotes him, it may 
have been in the ninth century. He would seem to have been an intellU 


* Vide Rhaxis de variolU et morbillis. Edit. Canning, 

t See Dr. Mason Good*s « Study of Medicine, vol. ii. p. 619. 

X Born at Winford Eagle in Dorsetshire, in 1624. 

§ Born near Leyden, in 1668, and becanne the most celebrated medical writer and practitioner 
of his day. 

II Vide Rhazis. 
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gent and amiable man, and tlioroughly acquainted with the Greek authors 
of all descriptions. 

Serapion treated slightly of the distemper, and dwells much on the ad- 
vantage to be derived from a light acescent diet. He lived and published 
towards the end of the ninth century \ cites Mesue, who practised physic H* 
Bagdad A.D. 795, and is himself referred to by Rhazis. This last-men- 
tioned medical sage, for so he was reckoned, was named after a city of 
Khorassan, Rheit in which he was born. He wrote, as already stated, pro- 
fessedly de varioliStei morbillis, obtained great repute towards the beginning 
of tlie tenth century, and was the first who remarked that there were 
instances of the sinall-pox having occurred twice, and even thrice,* in the 
same person. Abulpharagiusf speaks of him under the name of Mulummed 
Ebn Zacharia al Razi. Pocock makes him to have died in 930, and informs 
us that he was not only an able physician, but skilled in music, philosophy, 
and astronomy. 

In the course of time came Hali Abbas, who was named by the Saracens 
Mhaluki, and was of the order of the magi. This distinguished Arabian 
wrote his famous RegaUs Dispositio about the year 980 : it is a general 
treatise on the healing art, dedicated to Caliph Edooulat, and was trans- 
lated from the Arabic into Latin by Stephanus, in 1492. Farther, how- 
ever, than having made an approach to the discovery of the contagion, as 
the erudite Mr. Moore well calls it. Hall Abbas did little towards making 
mankind better acquainted with the true nature of the small-pox. He con- 
founded it with the measles. He had some strange notions of the disorder 
being {)robab]y produced by the dregs of the milk, the better portion of 
which had been taken away by the suckling child, and betrays in many 
parts of his work that he was a great borrower from Hippocrates. 

It is not necessary for my present purpose, that I should enumerate all 
the ancient Eastern or other authors, who may have at different times 
treated of a complaint which continued in those days to spread terror and 
dismay. If the readey is curious on the subject, he may find much relevant 
and well-arranged information in a work which I have repeatedly alluded 
to, Mr. Moore’s History of the Small-pox. Suffice it here to observe, that 
up to the fifteenth century, there appeared in succession the far-famed 
Avicenna, born at Bokhara in A.D. 992, who spoke decidedly of the con- 


f Vide Abulphar Dyn. ed. Pocock, p. 191. 


* Vide Rhazis Contin. lib', xxiii. cap. 8. 
VoL. II. 
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tagiousness of both smalUpox and measles* (the last disease, however, he 
looked upon as no other than what he calls a bilious smalKpox); Avenzoar, 
who was a native of Seville and a cotemporary of Avicenna ; Constantius, 
who lived towards the end of the eleventh century, and was bom at Car> 
thage : he was a medical practitioner of great note, having studied at 
Babylon as well as Bagdad ; Averrhoes, a Spanish Moor, who wrote on 
Medicine in the twelfth century : he translated Aristotle, and published a 
work entitled CoUiget ; Albucasis, who gave to the world a book named 
Al Tarjf, more in repute for some judicious surgical opinions than any thing 
new it contained : he also wrote in the twelfth century ; Gilbert, who com* 
posed a compendium of medicine, and which is the oldest English medical 
tract now extant : Dr. Friend conjectured that he flourished about the end 
of the thirteenth century, in the reign of the flrst Edward, though we have 
no testimony that, on the subject of smalbpox, he brought forward one 
original idea ; after him came Gentili of Foligno, and Herculaneus, both of 
whose writings are involved in all the erroneous doctrines of Avicenna ; and 
lastly, John of Gaddesden, who was author of the famous dissertation on 
medicine known by the appellation of the ‘'English Rose” and who, though 
he was principal physician to Edward IL, has, in his chapter on small*pox 
and measles, omitted few of the mistakes of the Arabians. 

From the fifteenth up to the middle of the seventeenth century, the 
science of medicine continued gradually to improve. Many ridiculous 
theories, however, regarding the variolous disease were broached during that 
period ; till, as we have seen, our distinguished countiyman, Sydenham, 
dispelling those clouds which had long darkened the medical horizon, 
brought to light a new era in physic : nor was tlie brilliancy of his reputa- 
tion, as has been well said by an able writer,! in any way obscured by 
his immediate successors, great as they wdre, Etmuller, Boerhaave, and 
Cullen. 

Perhaps no disease, to which the human frame is subject, has excited more 
laborious discussion than the small-pox ; yet, after all, little of a positive 
nature has been ascertained respecting it, beyond the facts, that it is pro- 
duced by a specific contagion, or a matter, as it has been called, sui generis; 
that it rarely happens that the same person is attacked twice by it that it 
is distinguished into a mild and malignant sort ; and lastly, that the Almighty 


* Vide Avicen. Canon, lib. iv. tom. 1. cap. 6. 


f Mr. Moore. 
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has, in his mercy, bestowed on mankind no less than two powerful weapons 
with which to combat it: these are Inoculation and Vaccination. How 
the small-pox could at first have originated sets all conjecture at defiance; 
and it must be difiicult to account for this singularity regarding it, that 
although nothing but variolous matter, under some modification or other, 
has the effect of generating the disease,* yet it seems to be more prevalent at 
some seasons than at others j as if its appearance was consequent on a pecu- 
liar state of the air ; an idea which has been held very cheap by the author 
just cited, as well as by other84‘f' 

Many physicians of note believe that the small-pox contagion is limited 
to a very narrow circle, and that it is rarely conveyed by the wind to a dis- 
tance ; and we know tliat Dr. Haygarth in his “ sketch of a plan to exter- 
minate this malady from Great Britain,” tells us that certain facts appear to 
exhibit negative proofs, that open air is not contaminated by it to a greater 
distance from the patient than one thousand five hundred feet, and pro- 
bably not to one hundredth part of that space ; how then did it happen, it 
may be asked, that for years together in India, previous to the practice of 
vaccination, the malady was not heard of in some districts ; then, without a 
possibility of its being traced to any evident cause, did it come like a pes- 
tilence, spreading with rapid strides, and sparing neither sex nor age nor 
condition ? So much was the calamity dreaded, that religious ceremonies 
were, and I presume still are, performed annually in every village to depre- 
cate the scourge ; humble supplications were made by people of all ranks 
at the shrine of the small-pox goddess ; and prayers offered up, calling on 
her to take under her care such as might be suffering from, or had not yet 
been visited by,^ the terrible afiUction. 

The mild disorder variola discreta is called in Tamul Peri ammay^ in 
Telinga, Pedamma / in Pali,* Kndvan ; in Sanscrit Mashikd / and in 
Dukhanie, BaMtld : it may be found treated of in various Tamul sastras, 
common in Lower India; but more especially in that named Vaittiya 
Vaghadam Airit Anydrut a medical work by Agastya. The same com- 
plaint is termed by the modem Arabians, Ableh aLI also A\juderi ; and by 
the Malays, Cachar ; a well written treatise on it in Arabic is entitled 
^ and was composed by Abu Jdfar Ahmed bin Muhammed. 

In a Sanscrit book common in Ceylon and written in the Singalese cha- 


♦ See Woodville’s History of the Small-pox, p. 3, 
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f See Dr. Wilson on febrile diseases. 
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racter, entitled MadJusoa Nidhana, consisting of 1,875 verses, the small, 
pox is fully described. To the confluent form the Tamuls have given the 
appellation of Panisheri ammai, and both this and the simple afiection 
assume nearly the same appearances in India that they do in colder coun. 
tries ; with this difierence, that in the hot climate, owing, it may.be pre- 
sumed, to the stimulus of heat, the distemper is evidently a little accelerated 
in all its stages. It is a singular fact that the. small-pox most fre> 
quently shews itself in the East in the cold season ; that is, on the Coro- 
mandel coast, from the end of November to the middle of February j and 
I have also observed that, in general, at that period, it is more apt ta be 
severe than in the warm and dry weather. For this last peculiarity it might 
be difficult to assign a cause, unless we are allowed to suppose that 
those who have the disease sufler more from being, in the cold months, 
closely pent up in their small huts (which, owing to their clay floors, mud 
walls, and straw roofs, must be extremely damp*), instead of being allowed 
to lie in open verandas, as they had been in the hot season, where they 
enjoyed at least a free circulation of air, and were at the same time screened 
from the mid-day heat. 

By Dr. Hillary*st account of the small-pox in Barbadoes, however, it would 
seem to have appeared there generally in the months of March, April, and 
May, which constitute in that island fhe warm and dry season of the year. It 
is strange that Moseley, who wrote professedly on the disorders of hot climates, 
should not mention the malady ; nor does Dr. Hunter, in his " Diseases of 
Jamaica,” take the least notice of it ; though I perceive that it has found a 
place in a little work entitled “ Letters and Essays on some of the West- 
India Complaints,” by Mr. Quier,t in which he informs us that the small- 
pox began to shew itself a little before Christmas in I767 ; at first mildly, 
but as the season advanced it grew frequently &tal, and as summer came 
on it was often of the worst kind. In Minorca, which though not a tropi- 
cal, b a hot country, Cleghom§ tells us that the disease was epidemic in 
1742 and 1746. When it first appeared in 1742, the inhabitants were 
astonished, as they had not seen the disorder for the last seventeen years. 


* To the great dampnegg of Cork, owing to itg gituation and other catueg, Dr. Walker 
agcribeg the geverity of the gmall-pox in that city. See hig work on the j^mall-poz. 

.)• See hig Digeageg of Barbadoeg, p. 17. t See Work, pp. 4 and 5. 

J See Cleghorn’g Digeageg of Minorca. 
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but rtraembered well the havoc it had then committed. In fact, as far as 
I can learn, no part of the worid, with the exception, perhaps, of some of the 
smaller lately discovered island^ is now altogether exempt from the e>^. 
In Ceylon* it was often of the worst kind j in Java (where it is termed 
ketumbam), in Sumatra, and in China,t it was terrible ; nor was it less so 
in the Malayan Peninsula and in all the different Eastern islands. At 
Banda and Amboina it had been observed to shew itself once in six or seven 
years ; but, alas ! the visits, “ though far between,” were generally most 
baneful in their consequences. . 

Inoculation for tlie small-pox, I should suppose, must have been known 
and practised, in some provinces of Asia, at a more remote period t than we 
can by any authentic records ascertain ; nor is it a matter of great conse- 
quence, to obtain any very minute information as to the time. I think it 
probable that this method of rendering the complaint milder may have bceh 
had recourse to in difierent countries, without any communication what- 
ever having taken place betwixt them on the subject ; and, in all likelihood, 
was discovered in each by observing the consequences arising from chance 
contact, when the pustules were broken : in the same way that the cow-pox 
was first noticed by milk-maids, or those employed in handling the cows. 
Many conjectures have been given to the world : Mr. Maty was of opinion, 
that the regions lying betwixt the Caspian and Euxine seas^were the centre 
from which inoculation spread : for this supposition, however. Dr. Wood- 
ville$ thinks there are no satisfactory grounds. D'Entrecolles has remarked, 
that the Tartars were entirely ignorant of it in : and the same author 
has observed, that in the province of Kean-nan, and in the other eastern parts 
of China, it is more frequently resorted to than in the western. Whether 
China or India has the prior claim to the discovery of inoculation, is a point 
still undetermined. Some Jesuits scruple not to say, that it was from the 
former transmitted equally to India and to Europe. Again, we learn from 
Chais’s “Essai Apolog6tique sur la M^thode de communiquer la Petite-verolle 
par Inoculation,” as well as from other authorities, that it was practised in 


* See the Rev. J. Cordiner's Description of Ceylon, vol. i. p. 254'. 
f See Dr. John Clark’s Diseases of Long Voyages, vol. i. p. 128. 

X See the Rev. W. Ward’s View of the History, Religion, and Literature of the Hindoos, 
vol. iv« p. 339. 

( See his History of Inoculation, vol. i. p. 36. 
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in Hindustan from the most remote antiquity. Condamine, while at Naples 
in 1769, was told that inoculation had been common there from time im- 
memorial} and Dr. Russell* * * § has stated, that the Turkman tribes had been in 
the habit of inoculating for ^es past. Nay, something very like this is also 
expressed by Niebuhr, with^regard to the adoption of it amongst the Ara- 
bian8.t Of the exact epoch at which this method of mitigating the distetn- 
per first attracted notice in England, we have sufficient testimony ; it ori- 
ginated in a communication m^e by Dr. Emanuel Timpni, a Greek, who 
had studied at Oxford and Padua, to his friend Dr. Woodward, from Con- 
stantinoplet in 1713, in consequence of having witnessed the good effects of 
it in that city } which communication was afterwards published, in 1714^ in 
the Philosophical Transactions : and it is as well known, that Lady Wortley 
Montague's daughter was inoculated in London with success in 1722, by 
Mr. who had performed the same operation on her son, a short 

time before, at Constantinople, and who lost no time in disseminating the 
blessing throughout the British dominions. In South Wales, however, and 
in the Highlands,S inoculation is considered by some to have been practised 
by the old women at a period antecedent to its introduction from the East : 
and I do not think it at all improbable, countenanced as the assumption is 
by a letter from Dr. Wright to Mr. Bevan, which may be found in the Phi- 
losophical Transactions for 1722, and also by Dr. Monro’s account of vac- 
cination in Scotland. 

Although we cannot say that inoculation was ever very generally adopted 
in India by the natives, yet it is sufficiently well understood, that it is prac- 
tised there, and in various modes, in different provinces. It is in the hands 
of a particular tribe of Brahmens } but who, though they are remunerated 
for their labours, are, I fear, often more mysterious than industrious in their 
avocation. Mr. Moore gives a full account of the method pursued in some 
of tlie northern tracts of Hindustan, as described, I think, by Mr. Holwell } 
and notices the necessary prayers that are recited during the ceremony of 
the operation, as appointed in the Atharva Veda to propitiate the smaU-pox 


• See an acconnt of inoculating in Arabia, in a letter from Dr. P. Russel, Phil. Trans., vol. 
Ivi. p. 14)0. 

f See Niebuhr’s account of Arabia, p. 123, French edition. 

X Into which city it would appear to have been introduced from the Morea. 

§ See Dr. Wilson’s Work on Febrile Diseases, vol. ii. p. 286. 
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deity. The Rev. W. Ward* informs us, that inoculation is performed not^ 
by the regular doctors (vaidya), but by a lower order of Brahmens (Daivaj- 
nya), at any period of the year, but chiefly on the 7th, 8th, and 9th of the in- 
crease of the moon. This valuable writer also tells us (vol. iv. p. 339), that 
the variolous matter is introduced into the child’s arm nearly in the same 
way that it is in Europe ; but the place chosen is just above the wrist ; in 
the right arm of the male, and the left of the female. I found, while in 
the Ganjam circar, that inoculation had been prevalent there when the 
European conquerors first got possession of it j and I have no doubt, from 
what I witnessed and have since heard, that it must have been customary 
in that district for many ages past. There is this peculiarity in the fact, 
that it is not amongst the Gentoos who inhabit the range of low and richly 
cultivated country along the sea shore that the salutary precaution is usually 
resorted to, but amongst men comparatively less civilized, who talk a 
barbarous dialect, have a dissenting form of religion, and who live in the 
more inland and hilly country. They are called JVorriahSt and are distin- 
guished by boldness, hardihood, and attacliment to their respective rajas : 
a brave, handsome race, who cherish independence, and usually build their 
castles in the most inaccessible and woody recesses of their mountainous 
dominions ; by which means they but too often have it in their power to 
give infinite trouble to our regular troops, in times of disaffection and revolt. 
Here, as in Upper India, it is by a class of Brahmens that inoculation is prac- 
tised; they assume an exclusive right to it, and from the circumstance of their 
being priests and physicians combined, they can not only exercise their heal- 
ing skill, but by their pretended immediate intercourse with the goddess who 
presides over the disease, can cither petition for a mild aflection, or in cases 
of danger, supplicate for the safety of the patient ; seldom failing, on such 
occasions, to carry the little sufferer to the image of the goddess, before 
which it is bathed with the same water that had been offered at the shrine. 
The Worriah word for small-pox is TikarUni : to inoculation they have 
given the name of Tlkar, and the inuculators are called Tikar Brahmens. 
A dose or two of some opening medicine is, for the most part, given pre- 
viously to the operation being performed ; and great care is taken that the 
child has no eruption on the skin. The infection is conveyed by means of 


* See hit View of the Hittory, Literature, and Religion of the Ilindut, voL i. p, 174. 
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a sharp instrument, which is first inserted dry under the cuticle, and after 
having been moistened at the point with the variolous matter, is inserted in 
the same incision, and there kept for a short time. The part commonly 
chosen for |Be reception of the virus is on the outer and upper part of the 
wrist. Both arras are inoculated at once ; and immediately after the ofSce 
is performed they are slightly bound up, the patient being also ordered to 
take a little of the virus internally, mixed up with rice in the form of a pill. 
From lifts period till the fever comes on, he is ordered to be bathed twice 
or thrice daily in cold water, is cautiously kept , from tlie sun’s rays, and 
when the pustules are ripe they are all opened with a needle. With the 
exception of a little unrefined sugar (Jagari), nothing in the way of medi- 
cine is given ; and this is adniinistered rather as it makes also a part of the 
offering to the goddess, "than from any notion of its virtues. 

In the pure habits of the Hindus it may easily be imagined that the 
inoculated small-pox is almost constantly benign ; and this mildness, toge- 
ther with the simplicity of the operation, added no doubt to the powerful 
influence of custom for centuries, made the inhabitants of India not a little 
reluctant to the introduction of vaccination. At all times blindly devoted 
to their ancient modes, interwoven as they are with their religious doctrines, 
beyond perhaps any people on earth, they are strongly averse to what- 
ever innovations might lead them to forsake the usages of their ancestors ; 
• and why they . should give a preference to a new method of combating 
the disorder, which they felt had already been rendered sufliciently inno- 
cent, they neither could comprehend nor wished to have explained to 
them. 

Previously to the introduction of vaccination into India, inoculation for 
the small-pox was almbst invariably attended with the happiest efiects 
amongst the European inhabitants. The time of life selected for receiving 
the disease was generally after the child had cut all its first teeth ; and the 
season of the year, that which ensues after the rains are over. But, with all 
its advantages, inoculation must still be allowed, for many obvious reasons, 
to be far inferior to the recent and more extraordinary discovery of vaccina- 
tion, for most of what is practically valuable in which the world stands 
indebted to the observations and patient investigation of Dr. Jenner, who, 
prompted by the best feelings of humanity, and supported by the spirit of 
ingenious research, most happily established one of the greatest blessings 
that was ever bestowed on man. 
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With regard to the origin of Uie Jennerian disease, for so it ought perhaps 
to be called, there has been not a little discussion. The Illyauts of Persia 
say it is found upon their milch sheep. Dr. Jenner himsel^^ his tract 
above cited, has traced it from the heels of the horse* to the mpple of the 
cow, and ftom thaf to the hands of the dairy-maid. This notion met with 
considerable opposition ; and many experiments were in consequence made 
to ascertain whether the cow-pox could or could not be produc^ by the 
matter of grease applied to the udder of the cow. Woodville, Coleman, 
and others, attempted to bring the regular malady into action in this way, 
and failed ; though it would appear that subsequent experiments by Dr. 
Loy were attended with an opposite result ; and, from the facts t adduced 
by this last-mentioned gentleman, we are led to conclude that Dr. Jenner 
was correct in his opinion ; and that a person who has been infected with the 
disorder from a horse’s heels, becomes equally unsusceptible of the small-ppx 
contagion as if he had had tlie common vaccine disease. From Dr. Ley’s 
conclusion we are induced to believe, that there are two kinds of grease 
to which the horse is subject; one merely local, the other attended with 
constitutional and febrile symptoms and tliat it is from the eruption which 
accompanies the latter, only, that the fluid can be obtained which produces 
the genuine cow-pox vesicle : and, in this way, some late writers have ac- 
counted for the non-success of Dr. Woodville and others, who may not have 
made choice of the proper disorder in the horse. Further investigation 
might have been made, to put the point in question for ever at rest : though, 
after all, it is perhaps of little consequence. To have found the cow-pox 
producing fluid in the purest of all animals (the cow), ought surely to be 
sufficient guarantee for our most confident repose. 

The discovery of vaccine inoculation in England naturally excited great 
interest and curiosity amongst the inhabitants of other territories, and whilst 
they admired and adopted it, they were not a little anxious to obtain, if 
possible, the wonderful preservative, from the cows of their respective coun- 
tries. Dr. Lewis Sacco of Milan, in his treatise on the cow-pox, informs us 
that the cows of Lombardy are subject to this affection, and that it is con- 
tagious in the herd. C. Favo, ^vaccine inoculation director, addressed a 

• See Dr. Jenner't Inquiry int^the Causes and EfTectt of the VarioUa Vaccinte, p. 6. 
t Loy's Account of some Experiments on the Origin of the Cow-Pox, p. 80, 
t See Annals of Medicine, wl. ii., p. 263. 
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letter to Dr. Woodville, from Milan, dated 7 th of November |,801, in which 
he observed that he was the first person in Italy who found that the cow-pox 
prevailed a|j|>ngst the cows of that part of the world. In America,* after 
much indumous research, this singular vesicle was discovered by Dr. Wil- 
liam Buel of Sheffield, in the state of Massachusetts, on the cSws of that 
place, about the middle of May 1801: it was also found in^he state of Con- 
necticut^ by Dr. Elisha North of Goshen, as well as by Dr. J. Trowbridge 
ofDanbery; and there is no doubt, that it has been met with in several 
other of the American provinces. I should rejoice if I could here add, that 
We had been equally fortunate in India ; but, alas ! in no part of those vast 
dominions, as far as I can learn, is the vaccine disease at present to be 
found on the cows ; neither has the exact affection of the horses’ heels, 
which has obtained the name of grease, been seen. It is more than probable, 
however, that on the cows of the adjoining country of Butan t the com- 
plaint might be discovered, were it diligently sought after ; as that is a land, 
notwithstanding its low latitude (from 26® Sff to 28® 5(1 north) in which are 
found many of the productions of Europe, owing to its great elevation above 
the level of the sea. It must be remarked, that I have said that the vaccine 
disease cannot at present be found on the cows of India. This expression 
I have used, as there are some grounds for believing that inoculation for the 
cow-pox‘wa8 known in days of old to the Hindu medical writers. From a 
communication written by Cahi Virambam, a learned Hindu, and which 
appeared in the Madras Courier of the 12th January 1819, I make the 
following extract. “ To substantiate the fact that the inoculation of the 
“ cow-pox was known in remote times to the Vaidyas, it is only necessary 
“ to refer to the Sacteya Grantha, attributed to Dhan'wantari, and there-- 
“ fore undoubtedly an ancient composition. In one part of the work, after 
“ describing nine sevei'al kinds of small-pox, of which three (one alaUf 
“ being the confluent) arc declared incurable, the authdr proceeds to lay 
“ down the rules for the practice of inoculation. From this part tlie following 
“ two excerpts are made ; of the first of which the original is given in the 
English character, and with it a literal translation : of the second the 
“ original is not given, but merely the trsy^slation.” 


♦ See Medical Repository, vol. v. p. 03, 

f Extending from Chichacottah to Pliari. See Turner's Embassy to Thibet, pp. 20and 178. 
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Ejiterpt First, from the Sacteya GrantJia. 

** D*h<$nu stanya ma* suchiva narllnincha, ma 8uchictf» 

Tajjalani Uhu mnliichcha sastrantiSna grliiTtavdn, 

Balm mul4 cha sastrdni ract*6tpatti cardni cho, 

** Tajjalam racta mill tarn sph6taca jwara sambhavah/* 

Translation (f the above. 

“ Take the flujd of the cow-pox on the udder of a cow, or on the arm 
between the shoulder and the elbow of a human subject^ on the point of 
a lancety and lance with it the arms between the shoulder and elbow 
“ unlil the blood appears j then mixing the fluid with the blood, the fever 
‘‘ of the small-pox will be produced." 

Excerpt Second, the Sanscrit Text being omitted. 

v> 

“ The stnall-pox produced from the udder of a cow will be of the sspne 
“ gentle nature as the original disease, not attended by fever nor req uir ing 
“ medicine. The diet may be according to the pleasure of the patient, 

“ who may be inoculated once only, or two, ^hree, four, five, or six 
“ times. The pock, when perfect, should be of a good colour, filled with 
** a clear liquid, and surrounded with a circle of red. There will then be 
“ no fear of the small-pox so long as life endures. When inoculated from 
“ the udder of a cow, some will have a slight fever for one day, or two 
“ or three days, and with this there will sometimes be a slight degree of 
“ cold fit ; the fever will also be attended by a round swelling in the arm- 
” pit, and the other symptoms of tlie small-pox, but all of a very mild 
“ nature. There will be no danger, and the whole will disappear. 

* (Signed) “ Calvi Vibambam.” 

“ Madras, January 2d, 1819.’* 

Respecting the authenticity of the above I shall say nothing, as I am 
unfortunately not a Sanscrit scholar. The book, however, from which the 
quotation is said to have been made by Calvi Viramham^ is well known in 
Lower India, and might easily be examined. I have myself many doubts ; 
and it is certainly a presumption against it, that the disease is no longer 
to be found on the cows of that countiy. For the absolute existence 
of the cow-pox on the cattle of Persia, I am liappy to say there are 
^somewhat more immediate and substantial proofs, as shown by a letter 
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written by W. Bruce, Esq., resident at Bushire, td W. Erskine, Esq., of 
Bombay, which appeared in the Asiatic Journal for June 1819 ; and to which 
my attention has been called by my friend. Dr. B. G. Babington, late of 
Madras. 

Extract frm the abc/ve-mentioned Letter. 

“ When I was in Bombay, I mentioned to you that tlie cow-pox was 
« well-known in Persia by the lUyaute, or wandering tribes. Since my 
« return here (Bushire), I have made very particular inquiries on that 
“ subject, amongst several tribes who visit this place in the winter, to sell 
« the produce of their flocks, such as carpets, rugs, butter, cheese, &c. 

“ Their flocks, during this time, are spread over the low country to graze. 

“ Every Illyaut whom I have spoken to on this head, of at least six or seven 
“ different tribes, has uniformly told me, that the people who are employed 
“ to milk the cattle caught a disease, which having once had they were 
“ afterwards perfectly safe from the small-pox y that this disordei was 
“ prevalent amongst the cows, and shewed itself particularly on the teats ; 

“ but it was still more common among, and more frequently caught 
“ from, the she^. Now this is a' circumstance that has never, I believe, 

“ before been known, and of the truth of which I have not the smallest 
“ doubt. To be sure on the subject I made more particular inquiry of a 
“ veryrespecteble farmer who resides in my neighbourhood, named Malilla 
“ (and whom Mr. Stephen Babington knows well). This man confirmed 
“ every word that the Illyauts had said, and that his own sheep had it. 

“ There may be one reason for the Illyauts saying that they caught the 
« malady oftener from the sheep than the cows i which is, that most of 
“ tiieir butter, ghee, and cheese, is made from sheeps’ milk : their black 
“ cattle yield very little, being more used for draught than anything else?* 
Whatever may have been done formerly in India, vaccination, as it is 
nwo there practised, was first introduced into that country through the 
zealous exertions of European foreign physicians; a description of men 
'^ose humanity and philanthropy, thanks to heaven, flourished in spite of 
all the restrictions of tire French revolution. The cow-pock fluid was taken 
from cows in Lombardy by Dr. Sacco, and despatched by D. de Carro from 
Vienna to Bagdad, from which place it went by different stages to Bussora 
and Bombay. The infected threads sent to the last-mentioned place failed ; 
but others, transmitted to Trincomallee, produced the vaccine disease there^ 
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in August 1802.* Little time was lost in disseminating the affection over 
Ceylon j and it was from that island that the first active virus was con- 
veyed, by the ship Hunter, to Madras, where tlie boon was neither coldly 
received nor languidly circulated j and if the Indian world now enjoys in an 
eminent degree the benefit of Dr. Jenner's labours, it must be confessed 
tliat it was in a great measure owing to tlie judicious steps taken by Earl 
Powis, then Lord Clive, who was at all times watchful how he could best 
promote the real interests of the country which ho governed. On this 
occasion his Lordship was very ably luded by the exertions of Dr. James 
Anderson, at that time physician general, and whose immediate charge 
tlie new arrival consequently became ; this gentleman, with all that cheer- 
ful and active benevolence which ever distinguished him, and rendered his 
long life one continued study how to avert the calamities, and alleviate the 
sufferings, which arc incident to mankind, lost not a moment in adopting 
the wisest method, not only for preserving the valuable stranger in perfect ' 
purity, but for rendering every comer of our Asiatic dominions a partaker 
o£ the gift. Nor did he rest satisfied here } but with admirable foresight, 
transmitted the vaccine virus to every distant and eastern kingdom or 
province within the range of his extensive correspondence. In the first 
establishing of vaccination at Madras, Dr. Anderson permitted no man to 
sleep at his post, ftdly aware of the inestimable value of^e .newly-dis- 
covered preventive, as well as tlie difficulty with wliich it haiKeen brought 
to so remote^a land. Government, at that time occupied with serious 
political affairs, were reminded by him how necessary it was that super- 
intendents and subordinate vaccinators should be instantly appointed in 
different districts, to keep alive and spread the welcome present which 
they had just received ; and that, as in the introduction of all that is 
novel in India, much reluctance might naturally be expected, he pointed out 
in what manner exhortatory proclamations should be made, 'and how pecu- 
niary rewards and encouragement could with the great^t advantage be 
bestowed on those who proved most successful in prevailing on the natives 
to adopt tlie cow-pox inoculation. In a word, I hesitate not to say, ^t 
had it not been for the example and assiduity of this enlightened Tmd 
amiable man, cordially assisted and encouraged as he was by the supreme 
authority, the variohe vaccinae would in all probability have long before this 


• See Cordiner’t Ceyloiii toL !• p, 
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expired, amidst the hot winds, indolence, or other local obstacles peculiar 
to the regions of the torrid zone. 

Vaccination, notwithstanding its many enemies* at one time in England, 
and the numerous real or pretended cases that have been brought forward 
against it, still preserves its original good name in India^ pure as the breath 
of the animal from which it springs ! Nor can I find, that when care has * 
been taken to select the true disease with a perfectly transparent fluid ; to 
take that fluid from the vesicle at the proper timet (not later than the 
seventh or eighth day) ; to avoid vaccinating persons who may have any 
breaking.out,t of whatever nature, on the skin ; and by having invariably 
recourse to Mr. Bryce’s test :§ when those points have been attended 
I repeat, I cannot find that vaccination has ever in that country, in any one 
instance, disappointed the hopes of the practitioner, or a mother’s fondest 
wish. It is true, that, when the new disease was first brought to thc^^oro* 
mandel coast, there were a few blunders committed by inexperienced men, 
who mistook for the real malady some of those pustules wluch frequently 
appear on children in hot climates, and were astonished that they could not 
produce from them a disorder similar to what they had seen pictured in 
books or heard described j or, perhaps, they had trusted to the appearance 
of ifregular vesicles, 11 and hastily deemed them sufficient. But mistakes of 
this nature yian soon rectified ; and for many years past no doubts have 
been entertimbd, either as to the exact^cics of the true complaint, or as to 
the non-existence of those evils which it was said occas4)nally to leave 


♦ There are those who luppose that the preventive influence of the cow-pox fluid may 
perhaps only operate on the frame for a certain period or number of years, an evil which, if it 
does exist, might be obviated by repeating the operation of vaccination from time to time. 

t By not attending to this caution, mischief is sometimes done by the production of a 
spurious disease ; a fact clearly proved by Dr. Friesc, of Brcsla\7. See Med. Trans., vol. xiv. 
pages 233, &c. • 

f An ine8timabl<h;aution given us by Jenner. 

§ Which is, to vaccina|e one arm from the other ; when it will be found, that if the first opera- 
tijii^has been effectual in bringing on tlie real constitutional disease, the second attempt will fail 
in producing the regular vesicle.— See Bryce on the Cow-Pox, page 207. 

II Dr. Willan d^neribes three species of vesicles which have at times been mistaken for cow- 
pox, but which do not wholly secure the constitution from smalbpox.— See his^ork on Vac- 
cine Inoculation, page 39. A degenerated cow-pox was also noticed by Sir Gilbert Blane ; in 
it the vesicle is amorphous, the fluid oflen of a straw-&lour or purulent, and the areola absent, 
indistinct, or confused. — See his examination before the House of Commons. 
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behind. It has been affirmed, and 1 believe vriUi truth, that the cow*pox 
virus is rendered milder* by passing through the human frame ; but this is 
what I could never put to tlie proof in India, from not being able to find 
the vesicle on the cattle : a fact which must lead to the caution of taking the 
virus from time to time from the cow, in order to preserve, as much as pos- 
sible, its peculiar quality. 

The smalUpox supervening to regular vaccination has been called the 
modified disease,t and would appear to put on somewhat different appear- 
ances, owing to causes which it is not necessary here to enumerate. During 
my residence in India, after the introduction of the varioke vaccina: into 
country, which was not more than twelve years, I never heard of a 
i^glc death occasioned by vaccination, nor by small-pox coming on after it f 
nor do I think that, in the same period of time, I witnessed more than four 
well-marked cases of the modified disease. In three of these, the fever 
previous to the eruption was very slight, in the fourth it was more severe ^ 
but in ^1 it disappeared, or nearly so, on the coming out of the eruption } 
that is to say, on the second or third day. The pustules, which did not in 
any of the cases amount to more than one hundred, were generally small, 
and contained a milk-like rather than a purulent fluid ; and, in place of 
continuing to the eleventh or twelfth day before bursting, they dried and be- 
dhme light brown crusts on the fourth day *, and there was this peculiarity in 
every instance, and I am not aware that it has been ever noticed in Europe, 
that there was a total want of that strong, singular, and rather loathsome 
smell, which constantly attends the common small-pox when the pustules 
arc mature. 

* 

Another modified eruptive malady, which I have oftener than once met 
with in India, I can consider in other light than as tlie Aives (emphyesis 
ghbularis) changed in itj nature by vaccination, as the affection has nearly 
all the ^distinguishing symptoms of that disorder, as described by Dr. 
Heberden,1: but in a milder degree. In the modified complaint I could never 


perceive any feverish symptoms whatever, with the exception of a little 
restlessness in the child. About the second day, the pustules (if pustu^S 


♦ See Dr. Ma.son (xood^s Study of Medicine, vol. ii. page 596. 

f For an excellent account of a varioloid epidemic which lately prevailed in Edinburgh and 
other parts of Scotland, with observations on tlie identity of Chicken*pox and modified Small* 
pox, see a work on the subject by Dr. jfkin Thomson. 

X See Medical Transactions, vol. i. article xxii. 
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they can be properly csMed^ which contain a watery fluid) felt hardish under 
the finger, as if made of horn, ^d on the fourth day dried up ; so differing 
from the regular hives of India as well as Europe, in which the eruption is 
known to appear on the fourth day with little abatement of the fever. 

This notion of a modified hives {emphyesis globulari^ in India may 
appear questionable, when it is taken into consideration that none of the 
varieties of water or chicken-pock (emphyesis varicella ) have ever yet been 
given by inoculation : a fact ascertained by the distinguished author just 
quoted. Yet I am not aware to what other cause than previous vaccina- 
tion could be ascribed the peculiar mildness of a disease {hives\ well known 
to be in its natural character, sufficiently inflammatory ; an affect!^ 
which, though it cannot be excited by inoculation, is known to attack peo- 
ple but once in the course of their lives. 

When I first adopted vaccination in the Carnatic, I found that evei#with 
the best virus, I often failed in producing the disease ; till it struck me that 
if, previous to inserting the fluid, the arm was to be gently rubbed with a 
piece of dry flannel, so as to induce a slight degree of warmth, it might ren- 
der the absorption more certain. This method I put in practice, and with 
success. 

Considering that the vaccine vesicle cannot be, or has not yet been» 
found on the cows or sheep in India, the greatest care becomes necessary 
in that country to keep it up in proper purity in the human race ; it may 
not, therefore, be of slight importance to be generally known, that it was 
discovered by the late much lamented Mr. Bryce of Edinburgh, that the 
crusts properly preserved from the air in a closely shut pliial, preserve 
their active virtue for a great length of time, and may thus be transmitted 
to the most distant countries, and there produce the disease. 

In propagating vaccination in our Eastern dominions, a good deal had 
been done previously to my leaving Madras in 1815 j yet it is ^evident 
that still greater things might liavc been accomplished, had it not been for 
the perverse prejudices of the Hindus, which, however, lam happy to learn, 
are gradually giving way, as they become more and more satisfied of the 
value of the discovery. Annual reports of the progress in overcoming 
tliosc obstacles were regularly made, in my time, to Dr. Jenner, by the dif- 
ferent superintendents of vaccination of the three establishments ; and, in 
fact, many praiseworthy measures taken, to Jld^that distinguished individual 
in completely establishing the virtues of this extraordinary preservative. 
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By an account published at Madras by Mr. A. Madkenzie^ it would appear 
that, from the 1st September 1806 to the ^st September 1807» there had 
been vaccinated at the presidency of Fort ^ George and the subordinate 
vaccine stations object to that authority, 243,175 persons of different sexes, 
castes, and ages. Mr. Haughton, assistant surgeon of the coast artillery, who 
returned from China in May 1809, informed me that he found the cow-pox 
in high repute at Mac<u>, under the zealous direction of Mr. A. Pearson, 
surgeon of the Honourable Company’s factory at Canton who had 
written a short treatise on it, which had been admirably translated 
into Chinese by Sir George Staunton. By an official report communicated 
Ijy Dr. Christie, superintendent of vaccination in Ceylon, I perceive 
that in that island, during the year 1808, no less than 26,207 individuals 
had undergone the operation and had the genuine disorder ; which made, 
in aU| vaccinated under that gentleman’s care, since the introduction of it 
at Trincomallie in 1802, up to 1808, 103,036 persons of all ages. Subsequent 
and much more recent information* from Eastern countries, from India, 
Persia,! Java, China, Sumatra, and Manilla, give the most pleasing assurances 
of the success which invariably attends the adoption of the Jennerian disease 
in those distant regions j where a casual case of small-pox appearing after 
it has, from its great mildness, long ceased to alarm, and where the con- 
stant security which it affords against that horrific monster, the variola in 
its malignant form, have at length happily convinced millions, that if, from a 
powerful empire in the west came an inordinate thirst for dominion and the 
sword of the conqueror, thence also came the sympathizing heart and the 
healing hand. 

Edinburgh, 20th December 1826. ^ 


♦ Up tt> the years 1822 and 1823. 

f It would appear by Morier s second journey to Persia, that, about the year 1810, the king of 
that country actually caused Jerashes to be placed, in order to prevent the women from taking 
their children to the surgeons to be vaccinated ; and this was done at a time when, from the 
anxiety of the natives themselves to adopt the preventive, there was every reason to hope that it 
would become general in Tehran. In 18 1C, however, we learn by a communication from the 
English ambassador at Ispahan, that the presumptive heir to the throne and fifteen of his suite 
had been vaccinated, and that the blessing was making rapid strides throughout the Persian 
dominions.— See Asiatic Journal for OctSber 1816, and September 1818. 
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IV . — A Description qf the Agricultural and Revenue Economy of the Village 
of Pudu-vayal, in that part qf the Peninsula qf India called the Carnatic^ 
By John Hodgson, Esq,, M.R.A,S. 

Read June IG, 1827- 

In submitting these notices to the attention of the Society, the object is 
to bring under its view the internal revenue economy of a Hindu village 
that has never been under the direct control of any European officer of the 
East-India Company, in order to exhibit a fair specimen of ancient usages 
in the south of India, and to shew with accuracy, the proportion of the 
produce of the soil customarily taken in kind, in latter times, as land 
revenue, the rights of the parties paying revenue, and those of the indi- 
vidual who, by grant from the sovereign, is entitled to collect that 
revenue. 

These notices contain little that is new on the rights of the peasantry of 
the south-eastern part of the peninsula of India. The public records of 
the government of Madras from an early period, the report of the case 
tried in the Supreme Court at Madras in 1808, preserved in Sir Thomas 
Strange’s notes, and the memoir prepared by the late Mr. F. W. Ellis, of 
the Madras civil service, all contain much interesting information on 
the landed tenures of the south of India. In this paper, therefore, I 
have merely endeavoured to render the subject intelligible to those 
who have not been in India, by divesting the description of all technical 
terms. 

The village of Pudu-Vayal is situated about thirty miles north-west of 
Madras, in that portion of the Carnatic denominated the Company’s Jagir. 
The village has defined boundaries. The lands, like those of some parishes 
in England, and in other parts of Europe, arc held and cultivated in common, 
by the privileged members of the community. The other divisions of 
territory in India are of various denominations, according as Hindu or 
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Muhammedan terms are used to express thctn. The bdundories of all sub* 
divisions of territor)', including more tlian one village, are definOd by the 
limits of the villages included in such subdivisions: they have not any 
boundaries of their own. The grant of a province including many 
villages would therefore be defined by a list of those enumerated in 
the grant.* Tlie boundaries are supposed to have been fixed when 
the villages were first settled (or, as the natives express it, when the 
village was bom), and they frequently contain large tracts of uncultivated 
land, and even of land overgrown with brushwood or forest-trees, called 
jungle. 

The village in question was made over by grant, in the year 1784*, to a 
servant of Sir Eyre Coote. The conditions of the grant were, that he 
should collect the revenue payable to the sovereign according to the custom 
of the village ; that he should pay to the sovereign (the East-India Company) 
out of that revenue, a reserved sum annually amounting to three hundred 
pagodas, or about £120 ; that he should retain for his benefit the difference 
between £120 and the annual revenue he might by custom be entitled to 
receive from the cultivators of the soil. The grant neither specified the 
amount of the revenue which the grantee was entitled to collect, nor the 
rate at which he was to collect it. It gave him, by grant, the sovereign’s 
rights ; it left tliose rights to be ascertained by custom, and, in case of dis- 
pute respecting the rights of either party, left the question to be decided by 
such authorities as the sovereign had appointed. 

The lands within the boundary of this village consist of two kinds ; one of 
which is ii’rigated by means of the water of the monsoon rains, preserved 
during that season in a reservoir called a tank ; the other is not capable 
of irrigation, but is rendered productive by rain as it casually falls. A tank, 
in the part of India to which this description refers, is composed of a bank of 
earth carried along the declivity of a plain, so as to collect and retain the 
water running from a higlier level. The tank of this village is a small one, 
of which the bank is not more than three-eighths of a mile long. 

The total extent of land within the boundaries of this village is c&nis 
548, t divided as follows : 


* In this manner the grant of a Jagfr, in 1765, to the Company by the Nabob of the 
Carnatic, was a grant of villages, specified in a list or schedule attached to the grant, 
f A eSni is 57,600 square feet. • 

L 2 
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Land capable of irrigation, called in revalue language ' wet 

land' C^nis 211-^ 

Land incapable of being irrigated, rendered productive by rain, 
called in revenue language * dry grain land' 

Total arable land, wet and dry 668^ 

To this quantity must be added what has been diverted to other 
purposes, or in revenue language called * alienated land,' xix. 

By custom C^nis S6i^ 

By grant 11^ 




405 ^ 

Land entirely unproductive, as the bed of the tank, the buming\ 
ground, the treading-floor, &c. &c., including the site of the> 
village ) 


The total land in the village register is then...Canis M8 


The particulars of the land, and its revenue appropriated by custom, are 
as follows : 


Pagoda or Oiurch Lands. 


C&nii. 


For the benefit of the temple of Siva 1'^ 

For the benefit of the temple of Vishnu 1 


Village Corporation Lands. 

For the benefit of the hereditary village occupants generally ... 


cani*. 


1 


Village Corporation Office Lands. 

For the registrar of the revenue and statistical accounts of the 


village 

For the village watchman 9^ 

For the village carpenter 1 

For the village blacksmith 1 


Appropriated by custom C&nis 


The particulars of the appropriations by grant are as follows : 
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To Subramaniya Gurc&I» a priest C6nis 

To ten other BraJunin?, ^ named, but unnecessary to 

specify in detail £Hr^ 


Appropriated by custom ..^26^ 

Total cultivated land, of which the revenue has been appro- 1 , 

priated by custom or by grant S If 


The village occupants retain possession of and cultivate these S7\jf ck- 
nis, so that the grantees of these lands receive no more than the revenue 
which would have been payable by custom to the sovereign, supposing the 
land revenue had not been appropriated as described. The grantees have 
not possession of tlie land } and not one of the ten Brahmans alluded to as 
holding grants of land, resides in the village or cultivates the land of his 
grant They send or go annually for the government revenue, which is 
paid to them in the same way as it would have been paid to the sovereign 
had no such transfer of his rights been made ; but with a view to keep 
on good terms with the cultivators of their grants, the grantees generally 
take less than the sovereign would take, that is, less than half the produce 
of the land. It is thus obviously advantageous to cultivators to cultivate 
the land of which the revenue has been assigned for the support of religious, 
municipal, or other institutions. 

The revenue payable to the sovereign from this village is, by custom, a 
defined portion of the gross produce from all land cultivated, and not 
otherwise appropriated by grant or by custom. In seasons of drought there 
may be little or no revenue, even in grain. In seasons of abundant pro- 
duce and low price, there may be a large grain revenue and a small money 
revenue. There is, then, a fluctuation of the amount of revenue, but no 
fluctuation in the rates of division between the cultivator and sovereign. 
Previously to a division of the produce of the land between the sovereign 
and the cultivators^ a portion, defined by custom, is deducted for certain 
defined uses, such as the endowment of tlie district and village temples, 
fees of village oflicers, &c., amounting to about ten per cent, of the 
gross produce. The cultivators, who have the privilege of cultivating 
the lands to tlie exclusion of all other persons, are by custom entitled 
to retain per cent, of the produce which remains after the deduction 
above referred to, and are bound to pay per cent, as revenue. 
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Deducted for the endowment of the district and vilbge temples, and fees 
of village officers, slaves, and labourers, previously to the division of the 
produce between the cultivator and sovereign 10 per cent. 

The cultivators retain 42^ in every 90 of gross produce ... 88^ 

Total retained out of the gross produce in this village, 
for the benefit of the village occupants 

Amount paid as revenue 51^ 

100 

In the produce of lands not irrigated, the cultivators of this village 
retain the same share as from the produce of irrigated lands, with the 
benefit of the usual deductions as detailed in the account of the produce 
of rice lands. The cultivators, not original settlers, and having no claim 
to permanent possession of the land, retain by custom a larger portion 
than the original settlers, both in the produce of wet and dry land. 
They retain 36$ per cent, of the produce of both kinds of land after the 
customary deductions } but they take no share in the produce of the 
village corporation lands, do not cultivate any portion of the appropriated 
lands, and pay a fee of superiority to the original settlers in the village. 

The cultivators, who relinquish by custom so large a portion of the 
produce of the land as revenue to the state, possess advantages, as cultb 
vators land and village occupants, not capable of being accurately 
estimated, but of considerable value to the possessors. They divide 
among themselves the produce of the land exempted from revenue, granted 
when (to use their emphatic expression) the village was born ; they are 
entitled to levy a fee of superiority from all cultivators not descendants of 
the original settlers: they can, by custom, sell, mortgage, or give away 
their village rights : they retain all tlie straw of all the land cultivated : 
they have an exclusive right to pasture all the uncultivated lands within the 
village boundaries : each of them holds, by custom, a moderate.sized garden, 
free from demands for revenue : they pay no house or poll-tax : they have 
the labour of the carpenter, blacksmith, potter, washerman, watcher, 
barber, herdsman, distributor of water to the fields, priests, &c., free of 
expense, or for a trifling annual donation in cloth or money. 

The reservoir for watering the fields must be kept in repair by the 
sovereign or by his representative. When the cultivators are impoverished 
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by bad seasons or loss of ploughing cattle by disease, custom obliges the 
sovereign, or his representative, to aid them with advances of money, to be 
repaid out of the crop of the ensuing year. 

The privileges of the original settlers in tliis village are held, by 
custom, in four principal shares, and each principal share is subdivided into 
sixteen parts, making in all sixty-four shares. 

By the custom of the village a principal share cannot be sold, because 
a principal share contains the property of many ; but custom admits of 
the sale of a subdivision of a principal share under certain limitations, also 
defined by custom. The principal shares, viz. the four, are, or are sup- 
posed to have been, the shares fixed when the village was first settled. 
They have remained unaltered, if not for ages, at least for so long a period 
as tradition or history, or tlie memory of man reaches. The subdivisions of 
tliese principal shares are the portions held by the descendants of the first 
settlers, or by the purchaser of their rights. 

The land in this village is cultivated with ploughs drawn by oxen, a 
pair to each plough. Part of the laud is ploughed in a dry state and part 
in a wet state : part is sown broad-cast, and part is set with young rice 
plants, previously raised in beds, and transplanted into tlie prepared mud 
by the females of the families of the labourers and slaves. The irrigated 
land is divided into portions of a greater or less extent, according to the 
level of the surrounding land, and is environed with a bank of earth to 
retain the water. One plough is considered sufficient for the cultivation of 
from five to six c4nis of ground during one season of cultivation. In this 
village a pair of strong bullocks for heavy wet-land work cost fourteen 
pagodas, or about £5. 12s. ; a less serviceable pair, about £4. ^ a still infe- 
rior pair may be had for about £2. 16s., or £3. A pair of buffaloes would 
be still cheaper; but they’ are not in use except among the very poorest 
class of cultivators, as they do not work well in the heat of the sun. 

From the poorness of the soil and large portion of the produce paid 
as revenue, agriculture was represented as not being a profitable pursuit in 
this village. Many of the cultivators are painters of chintz cloth, and 
some deal in grain. The produce of a plough worked with two oxen and 
one driver, is estimated in money at about £4t.;. and the cost and charges 
of supporting the slaves or labourers who perform field-work, replacing 
bullocks, &c., is estimated at from £3. to £3. 105. per plough. In an 
account delivered to me, and deposited in the Library of the Royal Asiatic 
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Society, the average annual expense of ten ploughs and their drivers is 
stated to be 100| pagodas, or £4. Ss. per plough.* 

The plough-share is of iron, about fourteen inches long, one inch broad, 
and half an inch thick, fixed into a wooden share with clanips. Drill- 
ploughs are in use for dry land; and one seen in this village had three 
shares, and three bamboo tubes with a small wooden cup, into which the 
pipes or tubes were fixed : the cup is filled by the hand of the driver of 
the plough, or by a boy following the plough. The common plough is of 
so slight a construction, that one man can easily carry two or three on his 
shoulders to the fields. A harrow with wooden teeth is in use. 

Field labour, when prud in money, which is, however, seldom the case, 
is paid for at the rate of eight shillings per month ; or, at the highest, at 
ten shillings per month for an able-bodied man. Lads of fifteen or sixteen 
years of age are, however, quite competent to manage a plough. 

When the season for cultivation arrives, the arable land of the village is 
allotted to the several shareholders, in a manner peculiar to villages where 
wet or rice cultivation predominates. This peculiar mode of allotment 
has, in all likelihood, arisen from the necessity of making a fair distri- 
bution among all the cultivators of tlie water collected in the tank ; the 
land nearest to the source of supply being, in seasons of . drought or a 
deficient supply of rain, of double the value of that situated at a distance, 
and beyond the reach of a regular supply of water. The allotment pro- 
ceeds as follows ; 

The names of each lot and of each shareholder are written on pieces of 
the leaf of the palm tree, such as is used for village records, and the names 
of each division of land to be allotted are placed in a row. A child, 
selected for the purpose, draws by lot a leaf with the name of a principal 
shareholder, and places it under a number thus : 

1. 2. 3. 4. 

Tannappa. Nina. Narrappa. Malliyan. 

It is thus settled, by chance or lottery, tliat Tannappa and his under- 
shareholders are entitled to cultivate the land of the principal share lotted 
under No. 1. Tannappa next proceeds to settle in the same way each 
under-shareholder’s portion included in his principal share ; and so on till 
the sixty-four shareholders receive each his allotment. 


* This account includes the produce and value of about an acre of sugar-cane. 
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The lots are not drawn for all the land at once, but in subdivisions 
according to quality: for instance, for the division nearest the reseiwoir, as 
being less liable to the effects of drought, first ; then for the next division, 
as being further removed from the reservoir ; and then for the third, which 
perhaps receives an adequate supply of water once in two or three years 
only. It is thus apparent, that tlic object in drawing lots for the annual 
or periodical occupation of the land, is to secure to each person interested 
a proportion of each description of land, viz. of the best the good, and 
tlie indifferent ; in other words, of the best watered, second best, and so 
on. Each of these subdivisions of land has an appropriate name in the 
village register. 

The agricultural labourers employed by the cultivators of this village are 
of three descriptions : — Ist. Slaves,* transferred with the other privileges of 
the village occupants, when those privileges are sold or mortgaged ; i2d. 
Bondsmen, who may be said to have mortgaged themselves, and who can re- 
deem or work out their bondage ; 3d. Hired labourers. The slaves, bond- 
labourers, and hired labourers, are remunerated or supported by allowances of 
grain and donations of cloth for clothing ; their families have the benefit of 
gleanings and of the sweepings of the treading-fioor.f They have small plots 
of ground for gardens, free from tax ; pay no poll or house-tax ; and have 
presents on marriages or births in their families, and on the new year. The 
females of their families earn something by beating the husk from the rice ; 
by planting the young rice-plants during the season of sowing and planting ; 
and by doing other labours in the village, rearing poultry, and carrying 
eggs, poultry, &c. for sale. There did not appear to be much difference in 
the treatment experienced by the agricultural slaves and that received by 
agricultural free labourers, except that the latter were paid a larger portion 
of their remuneration in money, and found themselves in clothes. 


• I was shewn in this village a deed of gift of a female, of the agricultural class of slaves, 
and of her family, dated ISl years ago, written on a palm-leaf of three leaves, curiously and 
naturally joined, as indicating the sale of three persons, being for a woman and two children ; 
also two otlier deeds relating to slaves ; of these I was promised copies, but did not receive 
them. An essay on agricultural slavery in the East-Indies trill, I trust, be read to the Society 
at no distant period by one of its members ; and autlientic information on this subject may be 
looked for from India. 

t All the grain is trodden out of the straw by driving cattle over it, tied together by the 
neck. 

VoL. II. 
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Having thus exhibited the interests of the cultivators in this villi^e, I 
proceed to detail the interests of the grantee. A reference to the statement 
in the Appendix will shew, that in the year 1783, the year preceding the 
grant of the village to the servant of Sir Eyre Coote, a year of war and 
drought in the Carnatic, the revenue of the sovereign, as collected in grain 
at the rate of 57^ per cent, of the produce, after a deduction of 10 per cent., 
and converted into money by the public servants of the sovereign, {imounted 
to two hundred and eighty-two pagodas. Had the grantee been in posses- 
sion that year, and had he paid three hundred pagodas as reserved revenue, 
he would have lost eighteen pagodas, and the expenses of collection also. 
The largest profit exhibited in the statement is in the twenty-first year of 
possession by the grantee. In that year, although the extent of land culti- 
vated was not above the average quantity, and the grain produced was actu- 
ally less than that of some of the preceding years, yet the gross revenue in 


money realized by the grantee amounted to Star pagodas 1,042 

The grantee paid a reserved revenue of 327 

His gross profit was 71^ 

His expenses of collection were 88 

His net profit was Star pagodas 627 


The very next year but one exhibits another result, viz. an almost entire 
defalcation of cultivation, owing to a great drought ; but an excessively high 


price, giving great value to a very small produce. 

The gross revenue under these circumstances amounted to Starpags. 215 
Payment of the reserved revenue 327 

Loss 112 

To which add charges of management and collection for that year ... 55 

Total Loss ......... 167 


The cultivators must equally have experienced the vicissitudes of the 
seasons ; but paying the dues of the grantee in kind, the amount of these 
dues was in proportion to the produce, and the real loss to the cultivators 
only that of their labour and seed. 

In describing the respective beneficial interests in this village, I have 
avoided the use of technical terms. I have not called the village occupants 
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proprietors of the soil, landholders, freeholders, copyholders, zemindars, 
mlrasidars, or ryots. The name is of little import, if the benefits they 
claim exist and are respected. By the grantee they had been respected from 
A.D. 1784 to 1817, the latter being the year in which these memoranda 
were taken by me and a friend in the village, in the presence of all the 
parties interested. To the grantee’s interests I have not given a name ; he 
is, obviously, an intermediate agent between the sovereign and the village 
occupants, with a permanent and extensively beneficial interest : an interest 
liable, however, as shewn above, to much fluctuation. The interest is 
derived from the sovereign by the relinquishment of revenue, and not from 
the occupation of land by the grantee ; from ousting the village occupants, 
or from any encroachment on their rights. The grantee does not possess 
an acre of land in the village, and has not a single plough of his own ; 
yet it is manifest, if custom permitted him to oust the hereditary occupants, 
and to employ hire<l labourers or slaves in their stead, he could in one year 
increase his income twenty-five per cent, or more, as many of the second 
class of cultivators will engage to cultivate land, find labour, oxen, and 
seed, on the condition of retaining something less than one-third of the 
g^oss produce. The extent of the revenue relinquished to create the 
grantee’s beneficial interest is shewn to have been, in a good year, star 
pagodas 0*^7, out of a total revenue of star pagodas 1,04‘2, being more than 
sixty per cent. In a bad year it is shewn that the reserved revenue paid to 
the sovereign exceeded the whole amount collected as revenue from the 
cultivators by I 67 star pagodas. 

The beneficial interests in this village are then found to be divided into 
three classes : 

1st. The cultivators of the soil, being the hereditary village occupants. 

2d. The grantee, holding the village by grant from the sovereign, and 
collecting the sovereign’s revenue by virtue of his grant. 

3d. The sovereign, who receives a reserved revenue to be paid by the 
grantee. 

The details exhibit the following facts : 

1st. The undisturbed possession, by the ancestors of the present village 
occupants and by themselves, from time immemorial, of the lands of the 
village as defined by known boundaries, on conditions fixed by custom. 

2dly. The uninterrupted payment by the cultivator of a revenue in 
grain from time immemorial, or without doubt during the last one hundred 
years, the rates of payment remaining always the same. 

3dly. The receipt of a diminished revenue by the sovereign, owing to an 

M 2 
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appropriation by grant to the servant of the late Sir Eyre Coote, of a portion 
of what otherwise would have been collected as revenue by the fiscal offi- 
cers of the sovereign. 

4thly. Evidence of the existence of an intermediate agent between the 
cultivators and payers of revenue and the sovereign as receiver, without 
injury to the rights of the cultivators. 

I conclude these observations with stating, that several thousand villages 
now under the Madras presidency have, at various times, been transferred 
in a similar manner, by Hindu, Muhammedan, and British rulers in the 
East, cither on condition of services to be rendered, in reward for past ser- 
vices, or as endowments for charitable or religious institutions j some with a 
reserved revenue, and others without such reserve, or entirely exempt from 
the payment of revenue ; and that many public native servants of governors, 
collectors, public boards, and also many distinguished native officers of the 
Indian army, Muhammedan as well as Hindu, continue to receive such grants. 
By these grants Muhammedans become the permanent local superiors over 
Hindus, Sudras the superiors over Brahmans, without such grants being con- 
sidered as an infringement of any previously existing rights. The grantees 
receive by grant the rights of the sovereign only ; that is, the sovereign’s 
land revenue, and that revenue to be increased only as cultivation increases, 
and not by encroachment on the rights of the cultivators. It is also a curious 
fact, that many Hindu temples are endowed both with the beneficial interests 
of the cultivators by gift, and with the sovereign’s revenue by grant. The 
idol of the temple is thus made proprietor of both the superior and inferior 
rights ; and the land so obtained is cultivated by means of slaves or hired 
labourers, under the superintendence of the priests of the temple so endowed, 
or let out to under-tenants. 

I have deposited in the library of the Society, for the use of tliose who 
may be desirous of further information upon this subject, a complete account 
for the years A.D. 1741 and 174^, in the greatest detail, of a very large 
village (yielding, in a favourable season, a revenue of from three to four 
thousand pounds), in which the whole revenue and statistical economy of 
the village is exhibited, with the names of each cultivator, the amount of 
the grain and money revenue, the portion of the produce of the land 
retained by the cultivator, the portion taken by the sovereign, and the 
prices at which the reserved grain was sold. I have also deposited in the 
library a large MS. collection of public and private documents relating to 
landed tenures in Southern India. 
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V. Extracts from the Peking Gazettes^ translated hy JounFrancisDavjs^ Esq.f 

M.KA.S. 


Read December 1, 1827. 


I. Concerning Cases of Homicide. 

LeaouAm-hing^ inspcctor-general of Keang-nan province, presents an 
address to point out the expediency of early in(juests in cases of homicide. 

Amidst the great number and variety of imprisonments on criminal accu- 
sations, the most important are those which relate to the privation of life. 
Entering into a conspiracy to kill ; killing with malicious intention \ killing 
in an affray ; causing death by driving a person to desperation ; and killing 
by culpable negligence, constitute the real or proper cases. The cases of 
false imprisonment for homicide are where wounds are inflicted after death, 
to be made the grounds of a false accusation \ and where the body is con- 
sumed or made away with for the same purpose. In all cases the most 
speedy investigation is of great importance, since from the nature of the 
wounds or hurts much evidence may be gathered with respect to the inten- 
tion or disposition of the person that inflicted them \ and from their old 
or new appearance, an inference may be drawn regarding the trutli or false- 
hood of the accusation. Whenever the district magistrates met with a case 
of homicide, did they, in every instance, proceed without delay to the 
inquest of the body, while the wounds or hurts were yet fresh and un- 
changed, they might with more ease and certainty elicit the truth \ at the 
same time that the guilty persons, being confronted at once with the 
magistrate before they had time to collect themselves, would be more 
likely, through fright, to betray their offence. Hence it may be deduced, 
that early inquests are the best key to the elucidation of homicides. But 
the magistrates of districts, bearing on their shoulders the responsi- 
bility attached to such cases, appear always desirous to suppress 
them. As soon as a report or accusation is made, they purposely contrive 
delays, instead of proceeding immediately in person to the inquest, or they 
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perhaps send a clerk into tlie town or village to compel tlie guilty person, 
by the agency of money, to make it up with the relations of tlie deceased, 
where it happens that these are very poor and needy. Again, the clerks 
will sometimes frighten the deceased’s relations into quiet submission, 
which enables the magistrate to suppress the trial.* When it happens that 
the relations will not consent to an accommodation, and the magistrates are 
left without a choice, tliey then proceed to an inquest, after many days* 
delay ; and when it happens that the weather is hot, the body becomes 
so changed as to admit of no true inferences with respect to the cause of 
death. Again, when the investigation is deferred, the criminal entertains 
hopes of escape : he pleads guilty to a minor offence to escape the penalties 
of a heavier ; he bribes tlie official scrutineers ( fVoo-tso) to slur over the 
worst appearances of the body ; or he buys over the witnesses to support 
his own statement. Those who conduct the trial are deceived by him, and 
come to a wrong decision ; while the relations of the deceased, wearied with 
vain endeavours, present an accusation to the higher powers, and a commis- 
sion is sent to retry the case ; but by this time there is little left of the body 
but the bones, and when these are subjected to the prescribed test by boiling, 
the hurts which extended to the bones may be ascertained ; but the others, 
as those winch might be caused by strangling or poison, it is impossible to 
prove. Thus, perhaps, the matter is protracted to a whole year, and at 

• One very particular feature of the Chinese law of homicide (and certainly a very improper 
one) is, that it seems instituted, not more for the satisfaction of public justice or the prevention 
of crime, than for the gratification of private revenge ; nay it even goes so far, in some particular 
cases, as to encourage and justify a principle so subversive of the welfare of society, by awarding 
a very mitigated punishment to the deliberate murder of any person, in revenge for the death of 
a father or mother, and even of some inferior relations (Leu-Lee, sect, cccxxiii, page 352 , of 
Sir G. T. Staunton’s Penal Code of China). In most Chinese trials for homicide, it is 
evident that the relations arc the real prosecutors : although among us it is treated purely 
as an offence against the public. To this antiquated error in legislation, the considering 
murder os a private wong, and the possibility of compromising so great an offence against 
society by a bribe to the relations of the deceased, may be attributed many of the evils com- 
plained of in the above paper. We may learn from this, and indeed from the actual expe- 
rience of Uie past, to recognise the spirit in which cases of homicide are prosecuted against 
Europeans at Canton. In nearly every instance where the point has been vehemently or obsti- 
nately urged, the relations have spurred on the local government by tlireats of an appeal to 
Peking if their revenge remained unsatisfied ; and we may rest assured, that an adequate com- 
promise in money, if offered in time, would almost always be successful, though the policy and 
propriety of such a measure in many cases might very fairly be questioned. 
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length it becomes a very serious case. If the cause of this be sought, it will 
be found to consist in “the neglect of an early inquest.” Thus, in the 
instance of the trial at TS4mg Been* in (M-keang province, where the 
woman Seume-she was found to have strangled the woman Seu-tsae-she, had 
the Che-Been proceeded immediately to the inquest, the truth might have 
been elicited at once, without the necessity of repeated trials. 

The object of this address is to intreat your Majesty to command the 
viceroy and governor of every province to provide for a speedy inquest in 
every case of homicide ; and if there is any attempt to delay or suppress 
matters on the part of the magistrates, to recommend their immediate dis- 
missal. Those magistrates will thus be put upon their guard for the future ; 
bad practices will be restrained, and imprisonments on accusations of homi- 
cide diminished in number. 


II. Scarcity of Grain in Fuh-kcen province to be supplied frem CM-keang, 

by Sea. 

SuN-URH-ciiUN (viceroy of FuMceen and Che^keang) has recommended a 
temporary relaxation of the restrictions on the coasting trade, and the hold- 
ing out of encouragement to merchants to import grain from Uie-keang by 
sea.t In the past year, the harvest of rice in Fuh-keen province has been so 
bad as to raise the price of grain to an unusual height. The said viceroy 
states that tlie harvest in CJi&^keang has been comparatively plentiful, and 
the coasting navigation affords such facilities for transmission, that he 
recommends some relaxation of the restrictions upon it, as an encouragement 
to merchants to supply the wants of the people. Let this be done, according 
to his recommendation, and let the treasurer of Fuh-keen hold out encou- 
ragement to the merchants of Fuh-chow~fooX (the capital) and its dependen- 


♦ When the Gan<ha-sze, or judge, strangled himself in a fit of perplexity and despair, 
f It being the policy of the Chinese government to restrict the intercourse of one province 
with another, as well as with the most distant parts of the empire, almost entirely to inland navi- 
gation, a reference to the map will immediately shew that the inland trade between Fuh-Keen and 
Che-Keang is impeded by lofty mountains, where the rivers take their source, and where con- 
sequently they are unnavigable. The plenty of the one province, therefore, in such a bulky 
commodity as grain, cannot easily supply the scarcity of the other, except by sea. 

X Recommended in Mr. Ball’s pamphlet as the best seat of European trade. 
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cies, to proceed to Chi~keang with proper licenses, and import grain by sea. 
Let Chino-han-chano (governor of ChU-keang) make known to the mer< 
chants of his province, that, if they wish to transmit grain to F&h^kSen, they 
may receive permits from the treasurer for that purpose. Let them be 
allowed, after proper inspection, to proceed through the several sea-ports, 
without detention or hindrance. When the price of grain in F&h-keen shall 
have sunk to its usual level, let the customaiy restrictions be resumed. 
The viceroy must see that the above is carried properly into eflfect, and that 
subsistence for the people is immediately and fully supplied. 

Khm-tsxe. 


VoL. II. 


N 
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VI. Geographical Notice of the Frontiers <f the Burmese and Chinese 
Empires, with the Copy (fa Chinese Map, By John Francis Davis, 
Esq., M.R.A.S. 


Read December 15, 1827. 

The great interest which now attaches to the geography of the Burmese 
empire and to its relations with the Chinese, seems to call for as much in- 
formation as can by any means be procured on these subjects from different 
quarters. In the Chinese library of the East-India Company at Canton is a 
MS. map, chiefly compiled from the labours of the missionaries j and as its 
extreme accuracy can be vouched for with respect to those parts of the 
empire through which Lord Amherst’s embassy passed, it is entitled to a 
degree of credit, which is not hastily to be awarded to Chinese maps in 
general. An exact copy has been taken from this map of the western part 
of VMM-nflw province. Our latest geographical knowledge of the Burmese 
country is contained in a map recently published at Calcutta, with the 
permission of the Bengal government ; and as that portion which relates to 
the Chinese frontier was likely to have been obtained from Burmese sources, 
it may be worth while to compare it with the Chinese map. As far as 
relates to the names of places, the Chinese character is the only sure guide 
within their own territory. Little accuracy can be expected from, or stress 
laid on, the names written by one set of strangers, tlie English, and 
obtained by them through the mouths, or the writing, of another set of 
strangers, the Burmese. Notwithstanding this difficulty, however, it will 
perhaps be found that a considerable degree of correspondence exists 
between the two maps. 

Tlie great river Jl. Loo^keang forms, according to both maps, the 

boundary of the Chinese empire from lat. 27“ to 26“, where it enters Yun- 
nan province, and issuing from it again about lat. 24i“, proceeds nearly due 
south. Serving, during a considerable part of its course, as the boundary 
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line of Ava and Siam, it empties itself into the sea below Martaban, after 
performing a course of more than 660 geographical miles. The map of the 
Chinese, however, does not extend in any part beyond their own frontier. 
In the Chinese map, immediately on the border of Yun-nan, and just 

below 35** lat., we 6nd a place called Tsan-tHi the Santa of the 

English map. This is distinguished by Du Halde with the title of ^ Foo, 
or city of tlie first order ; while in the MS. map it is merely put down as a 
AS) Too-sze, and there is no chief city to the westward of 

Ymg-chang.Foo. On the outskirts of the Chinese empire, Keaou- 

keae (“ where the frontiers blend,”) towards the west, arc a number of 
towns or stations called by them ^ Too-sze, where the original natives 

of the country are more or less independent, and where there is in fact a 
kind of divided authority, each party being immediately subject to its own 
chiefs. Tliis is particularly the case of the Meaou-tsze and Lo-los. The 
Chinese map mentions Tsaiuttl, or Santa, as one of these stations, and not 
as a chief town j and Du Halde himself observes of it : “ Cette derniiire 


ville, qui confine avec le royaumc d’Ava, cst proprement iine ville de 
guerre, pour servir de defense cette frontiiire which description does 
not correspond with what the Chinese call a Foo. 


The Pin-lang-Keang of the Chinese map, flowing into the 

Burmese territory immediately below Tsan-td, is called in our map Pan-mo. 
keang, and represented as united with the Irawadi at Bhan-mo, or Pan-mo ; 
while the|| jl) JX Lung-chuen-Keang, a little below to the southward, is 

named ShueU Myeet, and also flows into the Irawadi. The relative po- 
sition of these two rivers is pretty nearly the same in both maps, but there 
is considerable disagreement in the position of the towns or stations on 
tlieir borders ; and on this subject it is probable that the Chinese map is 
best entitled to credit of the two. In the latter, advancing from the 
frontier inwards, on tlie Lung-chuen river, we see Meng-maou, or 

Meng-mo, jjj^ Lung-chuen, Nan-teen, and Teng-yuh 

the three former marked as Too-sze, and the last as a Chaw, or town of the 
second order. In the English map, however, the first station is Lung- 
chuen (improperly written Fou-se, instead of Too-sze^’, the second Nan- 

N2 
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taen (Nan-teen), and the third Tmg-ye-chev> (Teng-J/uS-chffw), constituting 
the three first stages on the route from Ava towards Yun-nan city : and 
these three stations are placed on the northern stream, corresponding with 
the Pin-lang-Keang, instead of that which answers to the Ltmg-ckuen- 
Keang of the Chinese map, to the southward. Now I should think, from 
the name of the first of these, Ltmg-ckuen, that it is properly placed in the 
MS. map on Lung-chuen river, and consequently the two others •, and that 
the route towards Yun-nan, in fact, lies on the southern stream instead of 
the northern. Were this found to be the fact, Lung-chuen-Keang would 
also be the real Bhan-mo or Pan-mo-Keang. This seems to be confirmed by 
the Chinese map. Below Lung-chuen station towards Ava, we find imme- 
diately on the border Meng-maou, or as it is pronounced in the south, 
Meng-mo, which I think is very likely to be intended for Bhan-mo or Pan- 
mo, called Bamoo by Symes, and stated by him to be the chief point of 
commercial intercourse between the two countries. The spirit of Chinese 
encroachment might be disposed to include this in their own map, with 
some violation of its real locality. 

With respect to the route laid down in the English map, from Bhan-mo 
through Yttng-chang-Foo and Ta-le-Foo, towards Yun-nan city, it is not 
likely that the natives of Ava are frequently allowed to enter so far into the 
Chinese territory. This is more probably the track of the merchants and 
emissaries of the latter, in their commercial speculations towards the 
frontier. Symes states, that the Chinese envoys, whom he found at Ame- 
rapura, were, as far he could ascertain, merely a provincial deputation, and 
not imperial ambassadors from Peking. This indeed is most likely, being 
in unison with the general maxims of Chinese foreign policy. They say, 
“ attach no value to what is foreign, and strangers will resort to you.” 

It is deserving of notice, that Mancheegee is mentioned by Symes as the 
Burmese name for Yun-nan ; and that Mangee is the name given by Marco 
Polo to the southern part of China. The northern he calls Cathay. 

The country which forms tlie western part of Yun-nan province is allowed 
to be mountainous, wild, and thinly peopled ; and I understand from P6re 
L’Amiot, who has resided more than thirty years at Peking, that it is con- 
sidered by the Chinese as unhealthy. It was his fortune to fall in with a 
Tartar officer who had served in the army sent against the Burmese empire 
in yj&l, and stated by Symes to have amounted to fifty thousand men, of 
which army very few individuals escaped back to their own country. The 
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total failure of this great enterprize was attributed by the said Tartar officer 
to the unhealthiness of the climate : but when a due allowance has been 
made for the influence of national feeling and Chinese want of candour, a 
considerable portion of their disasters may be referred to the ])rowes8 of the 
invaded enemy. 

The stream, called in the MS. map Mandoo-Ho, seems to 

be tlie commencement of the great river of Siam, which reaches the sea at 
Bankok. 

Keu4ung-Keangf or river of the nine dragons, which 

after collecting a number of tributary streams in Yun~nan province, traverses 
an immense expanse, and Anally empties itself into the sea at the southern 
extremity of Cambodia, does not yield to the Yang-tsze-Keang itself in the 
length of its course, and may be classed among the principal rivers of our 
globe. 

Pdre L’Amiot, at my particular request, obligingly supplied me with some 
detached notes relating to Yun-nan province ; and 1 have his permission to 
subjoin a selection from them : 

** La province de Yun-nan est riigie par un Tsungdoo, ou viceroi, qui gou- 
veme aussi la province de Kvoei-chow. 11 y a de plus, un gouverneur particulier, 

appell6 Semufoo Terres cultivi^es du peuple 83,C03 tsing ;* formes 

du gouvernement 9,288 tsing ; terres d’^trangers non reputes Chinois, 
824 tuon : j’ignorc en quoi consiste cettc portion de terre ; tuon est une 
expression g^n^rale, ind6termin6e dans I’usuge ordinaire, mais deternun^e 

pour le lieu m^me Cettc province n’a 6t6 soumis aux Chinois que 

dans les derniers terns, apr^s la resistance la plus opini^re, et dcs efforts 
prodigieux. L'intemperie du climat si funestc aux Chinois, la difficult^ de 
p6n6trer dans ces affreuses montagnes, et peut>etre aussi le caract^re des 
habitans ont produit une lutte longue et terrible. On cite le nom et les 
hauts faits de ceux qui ont le plus contribues a surmonter ces obstacles. On 
en voit qui s’appliqucnt k soulager le peuple, le formant a la doctrine, 
mocurs, usages, et arts des Chinois ; perfectionnant I’agriculture, reformant 

les mocurs, dont le ddbordement dtoit aflreux.... Les troubles continuent 

sous les premiers rogues de la dynastie actuelle, et sont fortement com- 
prim^s ; depuis un certain temps on y voit les lois en vigueur, et la paix 


* Nine hundred mow, or Chinese acres, constitute a Uing. 
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solidcment Stabile La resistance que les naturels opposent h la domi* 

nation Chinoise est toujours appellee revolte, parceque tons les peuples 

sont de plein droit soumis an fils de ciel, p^re et m^re de I'univers La 

villc de Pou.eul {Poo-urh-Foo, see map), a quatre lee de circuit La popula- 
tion n’est pas connue, parcequ’elle est compos^e en partie des naturels du 
pays. La montagne nomm6e Pou-eul est renomm4e pour une espSce de 
th6, qui est portde k Pekin, et olferte ^ I’Empereur en boules, ou en ta- 
blettcs qui sont des extraits de ce m£me thd : ^ Pekin on le procure facile- 

incnt Le district do Yung-tchang^u (Yung-ehang-Foo in map) 

renfermc une ville et district du 2“ ordre, une du 3* ordre, et quelques 
petits districts s6par4s, quiparoissent habitds par les naturels du pays. II est 
souvcnt parle des combats terribles -que les naturels ont soutenus centre les 
Chinois ; il leur reste encore des lieux de refuge que les Chinois respectent. 

On tire des rivii^res de I’ambre, du corail, des perles. Ces rivieres 

sont en grande nombre : une d’elles (probably meaning the Loo-Keang'i 
communique avcc la iner au midi Les mandarinats de quelques dis- 
tricts sont h^r^ditaires parmi les habitaus du pays On parle de 

divcrses peu^des situees k la distance de 20 et 30 journ^es sud-ouest de 
Yun-mn-Foo. On dit quo c’est Tancienne patrie des naturels de Yun-nan, 
Ils rcconnoissent I’empcreur ; lui paycnt une redevance annuelle } leur chef 
cst choisi parmi les descendans d’une meme famille. Ils ont une mine d’or 

D6jk sous les Han les Chinois avoient des colonics dans la province 

de Yun-nan, mais ils n*en ont 6t6 paisiblcs possesscurs que dans ces der- 

nicrs temps il cst parle parfois de faits et de monumens anciens; 

mais ils ne se rattachent pas ^ I’histoirc : ce sont probablemcnt des traditions 

populaires Quant aux naturels, on voit que ce sont diverses peu- 

plades de dilfdrcntes races. Ils sont peu conn us, pcut-etre ne sont-ils pas 
sans interct. Pendant bien des slides ils se sont vigoureusement defendu 
contre les Chinois. Peut-£tre sont ils encore en force, quoiqu’ils ne se 

battent plus, ou rarement On sait que le Yun-nan est trds-riche en 

mines j et que le gouvernement en tire grand partie.” 
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VII. An Autohfographical Memoir qf the early life of N ax a FAsxjf.ris, 
Translated fr(m the original MahrattOt by Lieutenant-ColonelJoax 
BRiGGSi M.R.A.S.t late Resident at the Court qf Satara. 

Read April 19> 1828. 

This piece of biography may truly be considered one of the most remark- 
able productions of oriental literature. * 

Nana Farnevfs became at a very early period the bosom friend of his 
sovereign Madhu Rao, entitled the Great. This young prince succeeded 
his father in the year I76I, shortly after the fatal battle of Paniput, whieh 
seemed totlireaten the downfall of the Mahratta power in Hindustan, lie 
was then only in his seventeenth year, and Nana but nineteen. The latter 
hati been hitherto brought up to the study of the Vedas and Sdstras, but 
had as yet engaged little in the duties of a public office, which his father 
had filled till Nana was fifteen, and which was now occupied by his uncle 
Babu Rao. The office to which I have alluded was hereditary, and had 
been held for three generations by Nana’s family. It was that of Famet'is or 
Fard-nefvis (literally, record-writer), but its duty was more especially to keep 
the accounts of the Peshwa’s public receipts and disbursements. A situation, 
which brought those who filled it so constantly in contact with the Peshwa, 
was favourable to the development of those qualities which the youthful 
prince Madliu Rao discovered in his juvenile secretary. An attachment 
grew up between them, terminating only in the Peshwa’s death, an event 
which occurred in I774, at the early age of twenty-eight 

The part which Nana Farnevfs took in the Poona government subsequent 
to that period, rendered him the chief director of all its political movements 
till the death of Madhu Rao the Second, which happened in 1797. From that 
period he was engaged in contending with the late Peshwa Baji Rao for that 
authority which he was unwilling to relinquish,' but which he failed to attain. 
In March 1800 Nana Farnevfs died, after having retired from public bu- 
siness, leaving behind him the reputation of being one of the greatest men 
of his time and country. 
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Accidentally placed in communication with many of his contemporaries, 
and interested in obtaining every information regarding this celebrated 
personage, I procured several narratives of the events which occurred 
under the eyes of some of my native friends to be written for me by them ; 
and in tlie course of my inquiries, I was enabled to gain access to his private 
papers, to the number of nine thousand. Among these were several hun- 
dred written in Nana’s own hand, which cannot easily be mistaken. After 
many copious selections of the most interesting, I translated many of these 
documents, and brought them with me to this country. 

In the course of these investigations a confidential clerk of the family 
brought me the curious relic, the translation of which is presented to the 
Society. The paper in question is a life of Nana in his own hand-writing, 
commencing with his birth, and coming down only to the period when his 
patron, Madhu Rao the Great, ascended the throne, and when Nana was 
himself only nineteen years of age. 

Nana’s official career is a subject of public record and history, but his 
private life at any stage must naturally excite the utmost interest That he 
should have written his life at all is certainly a very remarkable circum- 
stance } but the identity of his hand-writing, which I took pains not only 
to scrutinize myself, as far as I was able, but which I submitted to the 
inspection and examination of a vast number of disinterested persons, was 
never for a moment doubted by them. 

Having endeavoured to establish this fact, I shall proceed at once to the 
translation, which begins thus : 

“ Let me consider what is the semblance of the face of God. It is the 
“ emblem, of truth, full of animation, and resplendent with its own efflil- 
“ gence. God passes his existence in watchfulness, in sleep, and in contem- 
“ plation. His watchfulness is apparent throughout all animated nature ; 
“ his contemplation is displayed in the light of day ; his sleep is typified in 

the stillness of night. He, to whom we attribute these qualities, is The 
“ Only One — The Spieit. 

“ It is he, who in the plentitude of his power displays himself in every 
“ thing. He is every where present at the same moment, moving without 
“ feet, seeing without eyes, touching without hands, hearing without ears, 
“ pervading all space. 

« If it be asked from what are we to conclude the Great Spirit pervades 
“ all space, and that it is a single and sole spirit? I reply, that we derive 
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“ this knowledge from the conviction of our reason, and from an innate 
“ consciousness arising out of sympathy. Thus liow often does it occur, 
“ when men assemble, though sitting at a distance from each other, that 
“ they communicate their thoughts by a look or a gesture, just as a mirror 
“ reflects an image. 

Now it is evident, that if the spirit in those bodies were not the same 
“ and identifled, this union of sentiment could not occur. 

“ The soul of man partikes of the nature of the spirit of God, and to 
“ every human being is allotted a portion of its glory; but, regardless and 
“ unmindful of this truth, man relinquishes the contemplation of the 
“ greatness of God, and pursues what he considers the apparent advantage 
“ which presents itself to him in this world of misery. Such, however, is 
“ consistent with human nature. It is mayd (illusion or desire) with which 
“ he is filled, and which prompts him to action. Mdyd can neither be 
“ considered substantial, nor positively illusory, no more than the face of 
“ God can be seen or accurately described. Mdyd influences the 
** conduct of man in three ways : it leads him sometimes to do good, 
“ sometimes to be selfish, and sometimes to be vicious, but its prevailing 
" tendency is to engender pride. The spirit produced the firmament of 
“ heaven, after which air, light, water and earth, were made. These five 
“ elements we designate by the term MahdhMt. 

“ In the midst of these is seated the soul, endued with reason, and 
“ surrounded by the five mahdbhiUs, or elements. The soul is eternal ; it is 
“ unconnected with the perishable body wherein it is placed, but from 
“ which it is distinct. The human frame is material ; it is compounded of 
“ the five elements, and is thus rendered capable of partaking of worldly 
“ pleasure and of pain. It is calculated merely to receive sensual im- 
“ pressions. It is begotten in shame ; it is engendered, and becomes 
“ matured in labour ; and is liable to destruction, even before it is brought 
into existence. It is condemned to a mortification of nine months in the 
“ womb, is eventually born in pain, and enters a world full of misery and 
“ affliction. For a lengthened period it is incapable of assisting itself; or 
“ of asking relief: but gradually acquiring si^e by imbibing aliment, the 
“ bones and the muscles acquire strength, the blood is nourished, and in 
“ the end the infant-form assumes the shape of man. 

Of such materials then ami formed. Born* in the depths of ignorance, 

• On Tridayi 24th of February 1742, at 10 o’clock p. m. 

o 
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“ and involved in utter darkness. But, owing to certain advantages acquired 
« in some former state, I was early disposed to worship the Deity. This 
« tendency displayed itself when I was yet a child, at which time I was in 
“ the habit of forming lumps of clay into the shapes which are commonly 
“ put up in the temples, and with which I used to. play and perform the 
“ sacrificial rites. Not content with these, I often stole the household 
“ images of the family, and carried them away to some secret place, where 
“ I might go through the forms of our religious ceremonies undisturbed. 
“ For these petty- thefts I frequently suffered punishment at my mother’s 
“ hands. Both my parents were extremely desirous that I should early 
“ acquire knowledge, and did not fail to urge me to study : but my own 
“ stubbornness provoked me to resist their advice, and to be sulky whenever 
“ spoken to on the subject $ so much so that 1 always wished some evil 
“ might happen to them. 

“ I was not contracted in marriage till I was ten years of age (1752) ; and 
“ at the age of eleven or twelve I began to feel the influence of the passions: 
“ which, together with the bad society into which I accidentally fell at this 
“ period, gave me vicious propensities. About this time I fell acciden- 
“ tally from my horse, and was insensible for two days: but by the interven- 
“ tion of Providence I recovered. 

“ My father died when I had attained my fifteenth year (1757), and God 
“ permitted me to be present to perform his funeral obsequies. After which, 
“ perceiving his Highness the Peshwa disposed to be kind to me, from his 
“ treating me as his own child, I accompanied him to the field of battle, and 
“ wentasfarasSeringapatam. After myretum my marriagewasconsummated. 
“ I found, however, my propensity to the society of loose females extremely 
“ difficult to control ; and I always reflected with shame and remorse on 
“my own conduct, when I remembered that my worthy grandfather was a 
“ man as celebrated for his morality and virtue, as for his charity and 
“ religion, and that all my fathei'’s relatives were highly pious men. With 
“ these reflections I made up my mind to believe that I derived my evil 
“ propensities from my mother’s side, but this did not correct the bent of 
“ my inclination. 

“ I however resolved to go to Toka on the Godaveri, and by a strict 
“ attention to devotion and to the service of the tqmple, obtain grace to 
“ overcome my evil dispositions. 1 remained there for some time, till at 
“ length Bhao Sahib (the Peshwa’s brother) marched with an army into 
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« Hindustan. (Oct. 2, 1759). I accompanied him, taking with me my mother 
« and my wife, for the purpose principally of making pilgrimages to the holy 
« cities of Benares, Pray6g (Allahabad), and Gaya, and of becoming purified 
« in the waters of the Ganges. As my frame was at this period afflicted with 
« a disease which reduced my strength and animal spirits, I found my mind 
‘‘ more composed and fitted for devotion than when I was in rude health. 
My whole life and soul were now wrapt up in veneration for religion and 
respect for my mother, who greatly encouraged my religious feelings. 

« After crossing tlie Nerbudda I fell sick, and was afflicted with dysen- 
“ tery to such a degree that I could not rise. His Highness Bhao Sahib, 
“ out of his great consideration, ordered the army to halt for some days, 
“ till I got better. We reached the Chumbul at the period of an eclipse, 
“ and eventually arrived on the Jumna at the Gow Ghaut. ^Ve then pro- 
“ ceeded to Mathura, where having performed the religious ceremonies 
“ enjoined at the temples, we went to Vrinddvan (Binderabun). Here I 
« bathed in the very pool where the divine Cbishna crushed the serpent 
“ Kalya. We also saw the remains of the very /radoffi-tree (Nauclea Orien- 
“ tails), in which the god concealed himself after having stolen away the 
“ clotlies of the shepherdesses who were bathing in the holy stream. At 
“ Binderabun we visited the several temples of AtaUbehdnU Kury-bekdni, 
« Banki-behdnit Rddhd-Kishdr, and G6vind-ji ; all dedicated to the god 
*' Crishna in his various shapes. I also assisted for some time in performing 
“ the duties of the temple of Kwy Behdni. I visited the tree of Rddhd 
“ (where Cbishna assisted to dress his mistress), as also the wownd-treot 
“ under which he used to recline and play on his pipe. I likewise visited 
“ the S&va Ban and Ktay Barit two groves where the god used to retire. 
“ The trees of tlic latter are rather low in stature; but they are very 
“ thickly studded with branches and leaves, affording a permanent shade. 
*' The gprove abounds in trees of all kinds : but those, whose nature it is to 
** have thorns in other places, here have none. I was much delighted in 
“ tliese groves, and could fancy them still the retired abode of some 
“ divinity. 

** 1 also went and rolled in the Ramal Reii (soft sand-hills in the bed of 
** the Jumna), which still remain as in the time of the god. 

** One afternoon 1 ^aid a visit to the holy persons who reside at the spot 
** called Dnydn Gi^W, with whom I was much pleased ; and before dark 1 
** performed (Sandra) prayers and ablutions at the Dhtr Sumir, so called 

O 2 
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« from the gentle and cool breezes which blow there in the evening across 
“ the waters of the Jumna. This ceremony I continued for four days ; and 
« I felt that all the members of my body, and my senses which had partaken 
“ of my devotions, were sanctified by the performance. While at Bin- 
derabun I could not help feeling a veneration for every thing I saw ; and 
“ even the holy men who sat in the Nun/ Ban at difierent places, subsisting 
“ cither wholly by drinking water, or by merely eating leaves and grass, 
“ inspired me at once with a sensation of respect and pleasure. One of 
“ these devotees, calling me to him, whispered a moral sentence into my ^ear, 
“ which he desired me to repeat frequently every day, and to act up to it. 
“ From Binderabun I went to Delhi, where, according to his Highness’s 
“ orders, I paid my respects to (PniT’mvf Pati) the * King of the Earth,’ 
“ who received me with great affability, and presented me with robes of 
“ honour. On the same day, while sitting with his Highness, the sensation 
“ of an earthquake was experienced. During my residence at Delhi, I 
“ purchased a number of pictures,* taking care to make a selection free 
“ from all immodest and indecent representation. 

“ At this period information was received, that in the north an army of 
“ Yavanas (Mohammedans), consisting of 75,000 men, had arrived on the 
“ west bank of the Jumna: but owing to the river being full from bank 
“ to bank, both armies t remained separated. His Highness however 
“ marched and occupied Ktaypura, in spite of the enemy's efforts to 
“ prevent him. I accompanied the division which attacked, and God 
*• spared my life. The Mohammedans now forced the passage of the river, 
“ and were opposed by his Highness. 1 was a mere boy ; and his Highness, 
** though sufficiently wise on all other occasions, seems on this to have lost 
“ his usual wisdom. My maternal uncle Balwant Rao, and Nana Puran- 
“ DARf, his Highness’s natural advisers, were set aside, and BhawAnI 
“ Sankar and ShAh NewAz KhAn became favourite counsellors ; in con- 
“ sequence of which he abandoned our system of warfare, and adopted 
“ that of the enemy. We were surrounded, and the enemy’s shot fell 
thickly among our tents daily. My mother and wife screamed with alarm, 
but I endeavoured to console them by desiring them to trust in 
“ God. At length my mother’s brother % was killed, and had it not been 

* He preserved this taste for paintings through life. 

t The army of the Peshwa and that of the Muhammedans. 

X Balwant Rao. Crishna Mehindli. 
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" for the approach of darkness^ we should all have been destroyed on that 
« night. Thus we remained in a state of siege for two months, during 
“ which most of the cattle of the army died, and the stench was dreadful. 
« My aunt insisted on burning with her husband’s body. Previously to the 
“ last fatal action, his Highness had determined to destroy all the females 
“ of his family rather than suffer them to fall into the hands of the enemy, 
“ and I took the same resolution. We both left persons wiUi them, to 
“ perform the dreadful office in case of defeat. The battle at length com- 

menced.* His Highness, though wise, valiant and experienced, had 
“ latterly become proud and arrogant ; and although the arrangement for 
“ the action was good, yet he did not attend to it himself, nor did others. 
“ Confusion prevailed in every direction. I remained close to his Highness, 
“ but was able to do notliing, except to pray to God to save us. Wiswas 
“ Rao f fell by a cannomshot, when his Highness taking him up on his 
“ elephant, stood fast. The Afghans dismounted from their horses, and 
“ stormed the camp on all sides. The battle was now brought to cuts and 
« slashes. In this state of affiiirs the great officers of the left wing shewed 
“ the example of flight, On the right, Sindia and Holkar stood aloof; 
“ and at last the royal standard was seen to retreat Around his Highness 
“ there were now only about two hundred men left, and he looked stupifled 
“ as if unable to sec what passed about him. BapujI Pant told me to go to 
‘‘ the rear : I replied, * I cannot quit his Highness at such a moment but 
“ God prompted me soon after to follow his advice. I turned my horse’s 
“ head. Of one hundred thousand men, among whom were many great 
“ officers of distinction, not one stood by his Highness at such a moment 
“ though I had heard them repeatedly swear in the time of peace, that 
“ rather than a hair of his head should be touched, they would each 
“ sacrifice a thousand lives if they had them : so that they turned out to 
“ be the mere companions of his prosperity, and deserters in the hour of 
“ adversity. 

“ When I consider how he conciliated his chiefs with blandishments, 
** what honours, presents and estates he had conferred on them, and how he 
“ had exerted himself to win their affections, it is matter of surprise to 


• January 15, 1761. 

t Wiswfis RaO| the eldest and favourite ton of the Peshwa, accompanied his uncle Bhao 
Sahib in this campaign. 
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'* reflect, that in the moment of trial he should have been so completely 
abandoned that no one knew how he fell, or what became of that person 
“ who so lately was the object of such great veneration. 

“ The rout became general, and 1 reached Paniput just as the sun set in 
“ the heavens. Here was J, a stranger, without knowing an inch of my 
road, when Providence sent me a guide in the person of RAmAjI Pant, 
who advised me to abandon my horse and strip off my clothes, which I 
did, and we set off during the night. Before I had gone three miles I 
“ was examined by half-»dozen bands of the cap.wearers, and they seldom 
“ failed to kill or wound ten or twelve of our party. That I' escaped is 
“ only to be ascribed to the providence of God. Both RAmAjI Pant and 
“ BApAjf Pant staid close to me, and before daylight we had gained ten 
“ coss * to the westward. Here we fell in with a body of the enemy, who 
“ wounded both my friends RAmAjI Pant and BApAjf Pant very severely j 
“ not one was spared with the exception of me alone, who contrived to 
“ hide myself in some long grass, when God preserved me. I was thus 
“ compelled to proceed alone. I wandered two coss farther, when more of 
« the enemy came in sight. I had recourse again to the long grass; but 
they discovered and dragged me forth, when an old man of th,e party said, 
* he is but a boy, let him go ;* and they were thus induced to spare me. 
“ 1 had been ill before the battle, and had eaten little food for many days ; 
“ but the dangers I had lately incurred seemed to have roused me, and 1 
“ walked even without food nearly fifteen coss on the second day. At 
“ length, finding myself very hungry, I endeavoured to eat some leaves of 
“ the ber4ree,\ but could not swallow them. I went on, till at last I 
“ reached the outside of a village just as the day closed. A Baxrigi (holy 
mendicant) went and brought me some fiour, which I made up into a 
cake and ate. I never tasted so delicious a morsel, it was sweet as the 
“ nectar of heaven. I slept there during the night ; and in the morning 
“ continued my journey, repeating some prayers and calling on the name of 
** God. During the day I reached another village, and was hospitably 
“ received by a banker. I was recognized also by Yiswant Rao, a cdrcUn 
“ (clerk) in the riding>8chool department Here Yeswant Rao and I both 
“ took our meal together; but we were roused by information of die 


• About twenty miles. 

f The fruit resembles an olive in appearance, but in taste is not unlike an apple. It is the 
zii^hus jujube. 
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** enemy's horse having penetrated into the town. The banker oflfered to 
« hire a carriage for us, and to send us to Jayanagar : we gladly accepted 
“ his proposal, and set off on our journey. At lengtli it occurred to me, 
“ that the carriage would certainly attract the attention of the enemy's 
" horse if they were in the neighbourhood } so I resolved to quit it and go 
“ on foot. Our party now consisted of three or four Brahmins and live 
“ or six Mahrattas ; and we went on without molestation for seven days, 
“ begging our way, and depending on Providence for every meal we ate, 
** till at last we reached Rewari. We found that a great part of the army 
had already fled by this route. At this place one Bank! Rao had been 
very particular in his inquiries regarding me, as I understood from a 
'* number of people I recognized in the town. As I knew nothing of this 
" person, and could not conceive what his intentions were, 1 was averse to 
“ discovering myself, but at length I made myself known to him. He took 
•• me instantly to his house, and treated me and all my party with great 
** kindness and hospitality ; he then furnished me with some clothes ; and 
“ on its being made known who I was to RAmjI DAs, a merchant of the 
** place, he came and begged of me to occupy a part of his house. Here I 
“ was entertained with great attention for some days. My wish now was to 
** proceed to Deeg and Bhurtpore, but it was requisite to have an escort. 
** At length a wedding-party was going in that direction *, and hiring a 
** carriage, I accompanied it. On the road 1 was met by Crishna Bhatt 
** Vaidta (doctor), who told me that ViRAji BhAwarikAr had saved my 
** wife, and having taken care of her, had leR her in the house of Naro 
“ Pant Gokla in the village of Jigny, where they had procured for her 
“ clothes and all that she required. I accordingly went to Jigny, and was 
“ much delighted to find my wife again, for whom I now hired another car- 
** riage, and we proceeded to Deeg, where PuRUSudxTAM Madheo Hiricui* 

“ had come from the field of Paniput, and was living in the bouse of a 
” gomdshta (ag^nt) of Wanoli, who had a banking-office in that town. The 
“ moment the agent heard of my arrival he insisted on our going to put 
“ up with him, where I remauied with my wife for a full month. I found 
“ my appetite had increased from my exertions greatly, and there was 
“ neither want of clothes nor of good food in abundance. I made every 
“ inquiry for my poor mother, but all that I could ever hear of her was 


• Then, and for many years afterwards, the Dehli news-writer of Poona. 
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from one of my own hhidmutgars (domestics), who said he saw her cut 
“ down while sitting on her horse, and believed that she died instantly. 
« This is the only account I ever obtained of her fate. Having now sup- 
plied ourselves with horses and a paM^ I went by the route of Dhowl- 
pore to Gwalior. Here the bulk of the army that survived the action 
had arrived before me. Among others were ParwatI Bhye,* Nana 
‘‘ PuRANDERf, MuLHARjf HoLKAR, and Several others. My own wish at this 
“ time was to retire and to reside permanently at Benares, having had 
ample experience of the delights of a public life; but it is vain to oppose 
the decrees of fate^ and I was prevailed on in the first place to revisit 
“ home,t to perform the obsequies for my mother among our relations, and 
then to act according to circumstances. I began to reflect what' might 
happen to me if I went to Benares and left all those I was acquainted 
‘‘ with ; so I quitted Gwalior and marched south with the army. 

I heard that iwhen his Highness Nana Sahib t received the news of 
** the battle of Paniput, he asked GuRUjf particularly about me, and said, 
“ ‘ he is a poor sickly creature, how will he ever survive, even if he is not 
* killed by the enemy ? But, by the care of Providence, I was preserved 
through all these dangers and difficulties. At Berhampur I had the 
happiness to see Nana Sahib ; but I found him sadly afflicted, and his 
“ frame much reduced. Indeed his intellect seemed affected sometimes ; 
and contrary to custom, he was in the habit of abusing grossly the 
military chiefs. To me, however, even at these moments, he was 
extremely kind, and seemed anxious to know from my mouth every 
particular relating to the battle. NArayan Rao§ having caught the 
small-pox in Malwa, he was left with Gopika Bhye II on the Nerbudda, 
‘‘ to follow after Nana Sahib to the Deccan on his return. Moreover, 
“ some disagreement had lately taken place between them.lf Thus it is, 
“ that, when people act contrary to the manner of the times, untoward 
circumstances will necessarily arise out of them. Seeing that affairs did 
“ not wear a pleasing aspect at court, I asked permission to go at once to 
“ my temple at Toka, where I again took iip my former residence. His 

♦ Blmo Sahib'8 wife. f Desh. % The Peshwa. 

§ The Peshwa’s second son, a boy of six or seven years of age. 

II The Peshwa’s first wife. 

^ In this year Nana Sahib had married another wife, a Deshisht, at Pyetun, which gave 
Goptka Bhyo great offence. 
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** Highness arrived some time afterwards, when I paid him my respects, I 
was much in want of a saUgrdmOt* and ventured to ask his Highness if 
** he could spare me one. He replied with the utmost kindness, * go into 
** * my tent and take your choice from amongst all I have.* I accordingly 
** selected one. The next day was a fast with me ; and as it happened to be 
the anniversary of Baj! Rao Sahib’s deatli,t I was sent for to dine with him. 
** 1 was obliged to excuse myself on the score of its being my fast day. His 
** Highness however insisted on my going ; 1 spoke to the domestic priest 
** about it, but I found I should give offence if 1 staid away. When the 
** dinner was brought in, the Peshwa made his Highness Madhu Rao sit on 
*' one side and me on the other, close to him } and while the females were 
** putting down the dishes under his new wife’s superintendence, he con- 
*' stantly corrected her in their arrangement ; and during dinner he caused 
“ her to help me to some dishes, as if I were one of the family. 

“ On his leaving Toka 1 begged permission to remain behind for some 
time, till my mind had recovered its composure from the scenes which I 
*' had lately witnessed, and the afflictions 1 had endured : to which he gave 
his consent. His Highness went on to Poona ; but his mind was evidently 
“ suffering severely, till at length, just before his death, I received a sum. 
" mons to repair quickly to Poona, and 1 had actually set off* and gone as 
“ far as Parnere, where I received the news of his death. 

" I had received a letter from his Highness Dada Sahib, telling me by all 
“ means to come immediately ; and I at last arrived at Poona. I was much 
“ afflicted at the news of his Highness’s death, which took place at the 
“ Parbati but I was very graciously received by his Highness Dada 
“ Sahib, who shortly after§ took his Highness Madhu Rao Sahib to Sat&ra 
•* to receive the clothes of investiture, and ordered me to go with him. He 
“ was very anxious also for me to accompany them when the Raja gave the 
“ clothes ; but I begged to be excused, saying, his Highness was my imme* 

“ diate sovereign, and I did not wish to be introduced to the Raja. 

“ AfW his investiture, Madhu Rao Sahib having had his audience of 
“ leave, we returned to Poona. 


• A particular kind of stone, used in religious ceremonies, containing one or more 
ammonites. f lOih of May. 

t 21U) June 1761. 

VoL. II. p 


§ 2l8t July 1761. 
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“ On the roadj one day, an infantry soldier seized a young woman in a field 
“ and tlircw her down, with tlie int^tion of committing a rape : one of the 
“ troopers on duty,* observing it, galloped up and pierced him to the heart 
with his spear. Thus I had before me an example of the consequences 
of indulgence in the passions. 

“ On the next day his Highness crossed the Nlra, but 1 remained that 
“ day. at Sirioul ; and owing to the swelling of the river I was obliged to 
“ go in a boat : but the force of the current carried us down tlie stream. 
“ The boatmen declared they could do nothing ; and we had come close to 
some rocks, and must liave been dashed to pieces in a few minutes. I 
“ called on God to assist us \ when two of the boatmen had the boldness to 
“ leap overboard, and gaining the bank, were able to drag the boat to the 
< “ shore, by which means we were all preserved. 

“ This providential circumstance was brought about through the inter- 
“ vention of Vishnu the preserver. 

“ I then went on to Poona, and was shortly after called on by his High- 
“ ness to resume the functions of my office as Famevis!' 

Having finished this remarkable narrative, it seems incumbent on me to 
make some observations on its character. No one can doubt, who has 
attended to the beautiful introduction of this piece of biography, that its 
author had very sublime ideas of the nature of the Deity, whom he repre- 
sents as ‘ I’uE Only One — The Smiiit,’ who pervades all space, being every 
where present at the same moment, and omnipotent. This is, in fact, the 
true and original basis of the Hindu religion, though, like others which 
profess a belief in one God, it has in the course of time dwindled into the 
grossest idolatry. Polytheism received its first shape when the attributes 
of the ‘ Only One ’ became personified in his character of Creator, Pre- 
server, and Destroyer, and mankind conceived that in worshipping symbols 
of his power in these several capacities, they were likely the more readily to 
attain the objects of their prayers. In order therefore to propitiate the Deity 
in his character, either of Maha Dev a, Vishnu, or SfvA, the people made 
vows to render offerings to their temples in cases of success. In order to confer 


♦ On the occasion of the march of troops through the country, it is usual to post safeguards 
to protect the persons and property of the inhabitants ; and it is concluded, that tho trooper, 
meeting with resistance from the foot-soldier, felt himself authorized to act as he did. 
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additional sanctity on these proceedings, priests became requisite, and idols 
were manufactured at tlieir suggestion,|^presenting the pure divinity in a 
fanciful personification. The transition from the worship of material resem* 
blances of a divinity to that of eminent and worthy princes, who had gained 
tlic liearts of their subjects, was simple, and accorded with the wishes of the 
people. So that after the death of their heroes, we may easily imagine how 
natural it was for the Hindus to place Kama, Lacshman, Hanuman, and 
CitisHNA (no doubt once real characters) among the number of their gods. 
It is thus, therefore, I think we may account for the existence of tlic 
Hindu Pantheon of the present day. That some respect for the character 
of these demi-gods prevails, even among the hotter classes of the Hindu 
nation at this moment, cannot be denied ; but that learned Brahmins and 
men well-informed, who are otherwise intelligent, worship them with any 
degree of faith, may very fairly be doubted ; while it would appear that 
Nana FaunevIs had no such faith, even when a boy. The whole tenour of 
the manuscript I have translated proves that the belief in which he had 
been brought up taught him to place his whole reliance on the ‘ Only One.’ 
It is on him he was accustomed to call in the hour of danger and in tlie 
day of battle, when all hope was lost. It was in him he ])laced his whole 
trust and confidence, when unarmed he fell into the hands of the sanguinary 
and relentless enemy. It was on him he called when tossed by the waters, 
the vessel was almost sure of being dashed against the rocks ; and it was to 
him, in his character of Vishnu the preserver, that he offered up his thanks 
and devotions when he was almost miraculously snatched from tlic perils by 
w'hich he was surrounded. 

The exalted and pure notions that Nana FabnevIs entertained of the 
Creator, are strongly contrasted with his notions of the abject condition of 
the creature. He describes man as a being compounded of pcrisliable 
materials, and who in his animal capacity is only capable of partaking of 
worldly pleasure and pain, but whose frame is filled with a portion of the 
divine spivit, which, being separate from the body, animates it without 
partaking of its mortality. A being so formed, he observes, is the sport of 
mdyd, or illusion, which urges him to follow the dictates of passion rather 
than submit to the control of reason. It is a consciousness of this imbe- 
cility, that induces him to confess with shame and remorse at how early a 
period he felt the influence of those evil tendencies which he was unable to 
control } and he states his determination to go to some holy spot in order to 

P2 
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destroy his bad propensities, and acquire a disposition to rivet his affections 
in contemplating the Deity. 

It was with this intention he withdrew from the world at the early age of 
seventeen, to Toka on the Godaveri, and in prosecution of the same object, 
that he accompanied the army to the north in order to obtain an opportunity 
of visiting the class^ic ground of the demi>god Cbishna. There is a sim- 
plicity and a strain of elegance pervading this part of his history which is 
singularly beautiful. He visits every spot described in the legend of the 
tenth canto of the Bhagaoat (in which is to be found the history of 
Ckishna), with a fervour very uncommon in persons of his age. The 
reflections he makes on every object he sees, and the fancied renovation 
of health and spirits in the abode of the deily, together with the pious 
enthusiasm he devotes to the performance of every part of his pi^;rimage, 
are more calculated to convey to one^s mind the fervent zeal of one of the 
ancients visiting the ruins of Athens or Tliebes, than the picture of 
a Hindu, to whom we are not disposed to allow the possession of the 
quality oftaste, which pervades the whole of Nana's narrative of this holy 
journey. 

From this task he is hurried into the field of battle, where his feelings 
evidently partake more of the man of sentiment than of the hero j arid we 
cannot but admire the beautiful apostrophe the Brahmin boy makes on the 
vain reliance to be placed on the fidelity of courtiers or princes, who had so 
often pledged themselves to die with their leader,- but who so abandoned 
him on the day of trial that it was never known how or where he fell. The 
dangers which attended Nana FarnevIs personally when he fled from the 
field of battle, and the manner in which he escaped, are well described ; 
and without being intended to produce effect (for scarcely any person knew 
of this little piece of autobiography before it fell into my hands) afford us 
a simple but lively representation of the scene, as well as of the domestic 
habits and customs of his countrymen. 

' In conclusion, I trust that this smaD specimen of the talents^of Nana 
FabnevIs will excite considerable curiosity ; and I cannot help thinking that 
an account of his private life, which I contemplate publishing, will prove 
an interesting and valuable work. 
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VIII. Secret Correspondence qf the Court <f the Peshm, Madhu Rao, from 
the Year I 76 I to 1772. Translated from the Original Mahratta LetterSt 
bjf Lieut.-Colonel John BniGOSt M.R.AR. 

Read May 3, 1828. 

On the last occasion on wliich we met, I was permitted by your indulgence 
to read a piece of autobiography of Nana FaenevIs, one of the most eminent 
persons who have become familiarly known to us since our first connexion 
with India. I stated that a vast number of the private and confidential 
papers of that extraordinary personage had fallen into my hands previously 
to my quitting India ; and that a small, but interesting portion of them, had 
been translated by me and brought to this country. These translations have 
been submitted to two or three of the most distinguished members of our 
Socie^ ; and they have been pleased to express a wbh that some of them 
might bebr ought to the notice of the Society, and explained by a narrative 
of the circumstances that led to their being written. The letters commence 
with the public life of Nana FarnevIs in I 76 I, and end with the fall of his 
power as minister to tlie Peshwa in 1796. They form valuable materials to 
elucidate his conduct during his long and arduous official career ; but they 
are the more remarkable for the insight they afford us into the secret springs 
which seem to have regulated the behaviour of his illustrious master and 
sovereign Madhu Rao the Great, who, as 1 have before mentioned,* asended 
the throne in his sixteenth, and died in his twenty*eighth year. The period 
of his reign was that which formed the character of Nana FarnevIs, and the 
intercourse of these young persons is developed in a very interesting 
manner in the letters alluded ta The correspondence belongs as much to 
the biography of Nana as to that of Madhu Rao ; and as I have it in con» 
templadon at some future period, if my time permits, to write the life 
of Nana, I am perhaps detracting ffom the' value of that work by the 
present essay. My desire to contribute to the interest of our meetings, and to 
the utility of our Society, has however induced me to comply with the wishes 
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of those members who have suggested this mode of introducing the curious 
correspondence of which I am in possession to this institution, and to the 
literary world. 

I assume, that most of the members present have read the very excellent 
history of the Mahrattas, which has recently been published by Captain Grant 
Duff, late Resident at the court of Sat^ ; and I shall therefore not enlarge 
on the nature of the relations which subsisted between the Peshwa and the 
Raja of all the Mahrattas } but shall give a very succinct account of the 
political situation of those states when Madhu Rao the Great ascended 
the throne of the Peshwas. 

TJie Muhammedan hosts, settled in Transoxiana and Persia, first ap- 
proached the Nilab (the uppewpart of the Indus) in the tenth century. 
They gradually spread themselves over Northern India, and establish- 
ed in Dehli a kingdom independent of the monarchy which had sent 
forth their lieutenants to conquest. Three centuries elapsed ere the Mu* 
hammedan arms penetrated to the south of the Nerbada; after which 
the lieutenants of the Dehli empire, in common with those of other parts, 
became independent ; and at the period of the invasion of India in 1526 
by Bdber (the first of the race we designate by the title of the Great Mogul), 
all India north of the Crishna river had been for the most part*Subjugated 
by the Moslem troops, and no fewer than thirteen independent Muham- 
medan sovereigns reigned over a population of fifty millions of Hindus. 
Time had been allowed for tliese. dynasties to sink into the luxury and 
imbecility which usually belong to despotism in the third or fourth genera- 
tion ; and the energy of the Mogul emperors, each of whom felt himself 
bound to accomplish the subjugation of all the Muhammedan princes whose 
ancestors had once been the lieutenants of the state, enabled them gradually 
to subvert their power, and to re-unite the dismembered provinces of the em-. 
pire in the time of Auhunozeb, the last efficient monarch of the Mogul race. 

Availing himself of the circumstances of the times, SuAiui, a Hindu 
ofiiccr of the Muhammedan kingdom of Byapore, set the example of. 
making conquests in the name of his master, but virtually retaining the 
power he obtained over the subjugated country in his own hands. The 
same lino of conduct was more effectually adopted by his enterprizing soil, 
SivAjf, who established an independent sovereignty in Mahardshtra, the 
country which we now caU tlm Deccan. Shao, the grandson of SivAjf, giving 
way to the voluptuous habits which he had acquired in the court of Au- 
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RU^ozEB (where he had remained for many years a state prisoner,) permitted 
bis prime minister, denominated Pestma, to become virtually the executive 
ruler of the state ; and this officer held his vice-regal court at Poona. 
BalajI the first, and BajI Rao his son, the second Peshwa, hail successively 
filled these offices, when Balaji tlie second, the fatlicr of Maduu Rao the 
Great, succeeded to the dignity of his ancestors in the year 1740. 

By this time the Maliratta ascendancy Avas so great in India, that while 
one of its armies had repelled a partial invasion of the Afghans near the 
Indus, a second levied tribute in Bchar, and a third having besieged and 
taken possession of Trichinopoly,* carried its Miihammcdan prince, Chunda 
Sahib, a prisoner to Satdra, where he remained in confinement for more than 
seven years. A sum of twenty thousand rupees, being a share of the 
tribute derivable from the tenritory of Arcot, was assigned to the Peshwa 
BalajI the second; heavy contributions had been imposed on the ruler of 
the Mysore at the very gates of his capital ; while the whole of the country 
below the western mountains, conquered from the Portuguese at this period, 
was made over by tlie Raja of Satara to his minister : and the occupation of 
Malwa was at the same time granted to BalajI by the feeble emperor of 
Dehli, in order to induce the Mahrattas to furnish a body of four thousand 
horse to protect his throne. 

The following substance of tliis grant, to be found in Captain Grant 
Duff’s Mahratta history, affords a fair specimen of the duties imposed on the 
Peshwa : 

“ The dignity of the Shahzada’s (prince’s) deputy in Malwa, together 
“ with the income attached to that situation, having been conferred on you, 
“ proper arrangements must be made in that province, so as to afford the 
“ subjects paying revenue to government due favour and protection, and 
“ to punish all such as arc eviUdisposeil and disaffected. You must pre- 
“ vent tlie use of intoxicating drugs and spirituous liquors, and must 
“ administer justice equally, so tliat the strong shall not oppress the weak, 

“ and that no species of violence be tolerated.” 

The Raja Siiao of Satara had for many years been in a state of mental 
inbecility^ ; this aberration of mind was produced, it was supposed, by 
the death of a favourite wife. During his- lucid intervals he was 
advised to adopt a son, his own having died some time before the wife 
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alluded to. To this measure he at length acceded. A member of the 
family, not hitherto known to exist, was suddenly produced from obscurity ; 
and on the death of Raja Shao (which happened shortly after) the prince 
was raised to the throne, and his palace became his prison to the day of his 
decease. The Peshwa BalajI was not the person who confined the prince in 
the first instance, but it was his aunt Taka Bhte, an ambitious and clever 
woman, who hoped by this measure to assume the reins of government, 
and to subvert the power acquired by the Peshwa. She was, however, 
Caught in her own toils. BalajI resisted her authority in the name of the 
prince whom he affected to regard as his sovereign, but whose release out 
of the hands of his aunt he never attempted to effect. From that period 
till the subversion of the government of the Peshwas, ten years since, the 
existence of the Rajas of Satara has hardly been known, and their power 
has been virtually extinct. 

The duty of occupying Malwa, and enforcing obedience to the royal 
grant, was consigned to two chiefs, Holkar and Sindia ; and their descen. 
dants still hold that extensive territory, the revenues of which were then 
estimated at one hundred and fifty lacs of rupees, equal to about a million 
and a-half sterling. 

One other point of the political relations of the Mahrattas with the 
Muhammedans seems necessary to explain the narrative which is about to 
follow. This is, the existence of a very formidable power of the latter 
nation in the Deccan. This state was the vice-regal government of Hy- 
drabad, held for several years by the descendants of Nizdm-uUMulk, called 
by us the Nizam. The Mahratta armies, in the course of their operations, 
either overran the districts of this neighbour, or by forbearance obtained 
security for their own country during the absence of their soldiers in 
other quarters ; and something like a balance of power seems to have 
been mutually recognized as politic by the parties, which however 
did not preclude them from occasional contests on questions of local 
importance. 

Dissensions either at the court of Poona or Hydrabad usually led to 
these wars ; and an opportunity to support the claims of some exiled relative 
ever afforded a plea for interference which brought with it the ultimate 
prospect of aggrandizement. It is not necessary to go into the details of 
these wars ; for the present suffice it to say, that the Peshwa’s brother 
Raghunat’h Rao, had been much employed in active military operations, 
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and had greatly distinguished himself, while his cousin, SadAs'iva Pant 
Bhao, was not his inferior in martial reputation. 

Nor was the Peshwa himself inactive : in his contests with the Nizam, 
Balaji had compelled him to cede territory yielding twenty-five lacs of 
rupees ; and in a campaign into Mysore, he reduced that government to 
the necessity of paying a sum of thirty-two lacs of rupees. 

In the year 1759, RaghunAt'h Rao, the Peshwa*s brother, returned to 
Poona from a successful campaign in Hindustan ; but instead of bringing 
wealth to the coffers of the State, he lavished all the booty acquired, and 
had demands for the payment of his troops upon the public treasury. 
SadAs'Iva Rao, the Pcshwa's cousin, who at this time conducted the civil 
administration of the government, reproached RaghunAt’h Rao with his 
profusion : the latter became incensed, and told SAoAs'ivA Rao that on the 
next expedition he had better assume the military command. The cousins ac- 
cordingly changed ])laccs ; and Sadas'iva Rao shortly after evinced .additional 
martial talents in a campaign against the Nizam, in which he compelled him to 
cede in perpetuity territory yielding more than £G80,000 of annual revenue. 

At this time the crisis arrived when it was prudent to put forth the whole 
strength of the Mahratta power in opposing the encroachments of the 
Afghans upon the territory of Dehli. Accordingly the Peshwa, BAlaji Rao, 
having left his brother RaghunAt’h Rao as regent at Poona, marched to the 
north accompanied by his cousin Sadas'iva Rao, and his eldest son WiswAs 
Rao, the heir to his throne. The main body of the army, under the latter 
prince, moved on to Dehli, while the Peshwa had scarcely reached the 
Ncrbada, when he heard of the fatal defeat of his army at Paniput, and 
the loss of his favourite son and of his cousin SadAs'iva Rao. This event 
made so deep an impression on his mind, that the Peshwa’s intellects became 
impaired ; and he died in a state of mental derangement at Poona a few 
months afterwards, leaving two sons, Madhu Rao, aged sixteen, and 
NarAvan Rao, aged nine years. The former was raised to his father’s 
dignity; but his uncle RaghunAt’h Rao (who is known to Europeans by 
the name of Raooba), retained in his hands the supremacy of the govern- 
ment, and denied to his nephew any share in the administration. 

The loss of the battle of Paniput and its consequences, afforded to the 
Muhammedan government of Hydrabad a favourable opportunity to recover 
the territory ceded to the Mahrattas ; and the Nizam did not allow it to 
escape. War was declared for this purpose, and the Regent Raooba 
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cotnpeUed to cede territory yielding £27.000 of revenue to the enemy, to 
prevent the destruction of Poona, in the vicinity of which the Muham- 
medan army had arrived.* 

Shortly after this peace, the young Feshwa accompanied his maternal 
uncle Trtambac Rao with an army to the south, to levy tribute in Mysore ; 
and the following letter to his friend Nana FabnevIs, who had remained in 
Poona, gives us some idea of his character : 

« Ist June 1762 . 

“ The news here are, that we have succeeded in all our affairs, with the 
“ exception of that of Sera. There has been too little time to effect much ; 
“ for the rains having set in, the Tumbhadra swelled, and we were pre> 
“ vented doing any thing against Seringapatam this campaign : but we 
“ have accomplished all our wishes on this side of that river. The Crishna 
** has detained us here for two or three days ; but the head-quarters have 
« crossed, and the bazar (including camp-suttlers and followers) is gradually 
“ crossing also. I fear we shall however be detained for two days more : 
“ yet I am sanguine tliat we shall reach Poona by the 12th of June.” 

During the young prince’s campaign with his maternal uncle, he resolved 
to adopt a new line of conduct. His mother, GopIka Bhye, an able and 
ambitious woman, had long cherished enmity against her late husband’s 
brother Raooba, but more especially against his wife AnandI Bhye, who 
was more artful, and fully as ambitions as herself. The feeling of hostility 
which prevailed in the breast of the mother of the young Peshwa was 
carefully transfused by her into his own and the late confidential intercourse 
which had subsisted between him and his mother’s brother Tryambac Rao, 
decided him in declaring, on his return to Poona, his determination to have 
a share at least in the management of his own affairs. His uncle Ragoba, 
and SakArAm Bappu, the most efficient of the ministers, offended at his 
presumption, and conceiving that the public affairs could not be conducted 
without them, resigned their offices. Madhu Rao, however, with the 
utmost promptitude, formed a new administration, at the head of which was 
liis mother’s brother Tryambac Rao, while among his personal and con- 
fidential secretaries was his friend Nana FarnevIs. Ragoba retired to 
Nasuk, and in a short time appeared at the head of an army of Mabrattas, 
assisted by the Nizam with a considerable body of his troops j in return for 
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which assistance, the remainder of the cessions made by the Hydrabad 
state to the late Peshwa in I76O were to be formally relinquished. 

In this alarming state of his aflbirs, the young Peshwa marched to oppose 
his uncle Ragoba ; but having learned what sacrifice the latter was about to 
make, and refiecting on the ascendancy which so unnatural a war must give 
to the Nizam, the hereditary enemy of the Mahrattas, he ofiered no rcsis> 
tance when the two armies met, but threw himself into his uncle’s power, 
by whom he was retained as a state prisoner, and Ragoba reassumed all the 
functions of head of the Mahrattas. The consequences of this revolution 
soon became apparent. The personal adherents and friends of the young 
Peshwa were dismissed, and some of them imprisoned and disgraced ; mea- 
sures which gave great umbrage to a very powerful party inimical to the 
regent. In addition to this, Ragoba now hesitated to fulfil the engagements 
which he had made with the Nizam, who immediately prepared for war. 
The Mahrattas also took the field } but avoiding an action with the enemy, 
plundered the Nizam’s territories. Many of the partizans of the young 
Peshwa joined the Nizam, who, emboldened by this circumstance, penetrated 
to Poona, and not only sacked, but burned that town. This imprudent 
step created much disaffection among his Mahratta partizans, who received 
secret communications from the young Peshwa to return to the cause of 
their country, without regard to his condition. Meanwhile the Mahratta 
army burned the suburbs of Hydrabad, and having approached the Nizam’s 
army, harassed it by skirmishes, without venturing on a general engage- 
ment. 

The war had become so unpopular with the Mahratta chiefs allied with the 
Nizam, that placing little reliance on them, that prince was induced to 
retire towards Aurungabad. On reaching Rakisbori, a town on the banks 
of the Gotlaveri, the Muhammedan head-quarters and part of the cavalry 
had already crossed when the army of Ragoba appeared in sight. He was 
too experienced a general not to perceive his advantage, and he instantly 
engaged that portion of the enemy which was still on the south bank. A 
desperate conflict ensued ; the regent Ragoba’s troops fell back ; and his 
own elephant being surrounded by the enemy, he was a prisoner in their 
hands. His gallant nephew, regardless of the injuries he had sustained, 
and of all personal advantages which must have accrued to him on the death 
or captivity of his uncle, addi'essed the corps of one hundred cavalry 
which formed his guard, and persuaded them to follow him in effecting the 
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regent's release. This band, animated with the same spirit which fired the 
bosom of the young hero, charged the body of the enemy into whose hands 
their prince had fallen, and the young Peshwa not only rescued his uncle, 
but turned the fate of the day, and obtained a complete victory, on which 
occasion the Nizam's prime minister and generalissimo fell. An account of 
tliis battle, which took place on the 11th August 1762, written by Madhu 
Rao to Nana FarnevIs, is still in existence, and affords a good sample of the 
vigorous style of the young Peshwa, then in his nineteenth year ; but, 
consistently with the modesty which usually belongs to such minds, he 
makes no mention whatever of his own share in the transaction. 

Letter from Madhu Rao to Nana FarnevIs. 

Nizam Ali Khan marched on Rakisbori with his whole army, to cross 
“ the Godaveri. He himself, with eight hundred Patan cavalry, had 
already gained the north bank ; the remainder, being about four thousand 
‘‘ men, composed of cavalry, infantry, and guns, under Vitala Sunder and 
VinAyak Das, were still on the south bank on the 28th of Mohram 
“ (11th August). In this situation, after a march of eight coss (sixteen 
** miles), our light troops suddenly came upon the enemy, who drew up to 
receive us. An action ensued, which lasted four ghatikas (about an hour 
“ and a-half). The enemy behaved with great spirit, but was defeated. 

Vitala Sunder's * head was cut off Vinayik Dass's body was also found 
‘‘ among the slain, besides several other officers who were killed. About 
“ three hundred Patans were left dead on the field. Morad Khan and some 
** officers of distinction have been made prisoners. A portion fled and 
“ escaped ; but of those who attempted to swim the river many were 
drowned. The enemy's camp equipage has all fallen into our hands. 

“ Twenty guns, besides magazines of powder, rockets, balls and lead, have 
•• also been captured, as well as fifteen elephants. 

On our part, MadhajI Nayac Nimbalker and Culaji Rao Patankur 
«« were killed ; in addition to some other chiefs. We have also a long list of 
“ wounded, but by the favour of God we gained the victory. Bhosla has 
joined.” 

The last three words conveyed to his correspondent the most important 
information of all. This chief was the Raja of Nagpore, who, with a con- 
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siderable body of troops had taken part with the Nizam against the regent 
Raooba; but on discovering the acUve part the young Peshwa had taken, 
and owing to the private overtures made to him, he had joined the Mah- 
rattas, and contributed mainly to effect the reconciliation which was subse- 
quently brought about between the uncle and nephew. 

Tlie following letter, written by Moao Babu Rao, the cousin of Nana, to 
the latter, gives a very full explanation of the state of affairs. 

« South bank of the Godaveri, 2«d August 1763. 

« It is some time since I heard from you : I beg of you always to patronize 
“ me by your correspondence. I wrote to you from Aurungabad, and also 
« sent one or two letters afterwards, whicli I trust have been received. I 
« got one letter from you which contained no news ; and I am still in igno- 
“ ranee where you now are, or what you are about. With regard to us, 
“ we were in the Naw&ub's (Nizam’s) camp with Bhosla and the rest of the 
“ chiefs. Meanwhile his Highness (Ragoba), accompanied by BEsiLBX 
“ Jeno (the Nizam’s brother), came into the neighbourhood of our (the 
“ Nizam’s) camp. At this time his Highness Ragoba’s troops were in 
” great consternation. On our part the Mahratta auxiliaries were nu- 
« mcrous and formidable. His Highness Raooba’s affairs were desperate, 
« for if he had been defeated by the Muhammedans, the Hindu government 
“ might have been subverted. Taking this circumstance into our con- 
“ sideration, Gopal Rao (the chief of Mirch), and others of the Poona 
“ party, made efforts to gain over Bhosla, and to induce him to desert the 
“ Nizam. Overtures had been made to us through his Highness (Madhu 
“ Rao) for more than a month, when we at length deputed RamajI Belal 
“ and Hahi U'luAjf to proceed to his Highness Ragoba’s camp, and to make 
“ terms for us all. His Highness, however, could not be brought to confide 
“ in our promises, and he hesitated in attacking the Nizam’s army, owing 
“ to its strength, but marched to Ahmednagar. Bhosla was now gained 
“ over, and he resolved not to accompany the Moguls beyond the Godaveri. 
“ We also took measures for breaking with the Nizam ; and Gofal Rao 
“ accordingly demanded some forts to be given into our hands, in order to 
“ have places of safety for our families. This request not being acceded 
“ to, afforded us a plea to quit the Moguls in disgust. I, with many others, 
“ went to Mungulwehra.* The instant we reached home (that is the 
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“ Mahratta territory), his Highness Ragoba sent Naro Sankar Raja 
“ Behadur to us Mrith ample promises ; we accordingly left the place of 
“ our retreat on the 11th of August,* and reached this camp on the 20th 
“ instant. We were met at some distance by both their Highnesses 
« (Ragoba and the young Peshwa), who told me they had written to you, 
“ and expected you here immediately. 

“ Having entered into this detail, that you may know the state of aiFairs, 
“ let me hear from you ; and intimate when we may expect you. I propose 
“ taking leave in a day or two to proceed and visit my father at Devagirry 
“ (Dowlutabad). Bhosla is with us, and encamped near to us. 

“ The Nawaub (Nizam) got safely across the river. Vitala Sunder, with 
“ three or four thousand Moguls, was still on the soutli bank when he was 
“ attacked by his Highness. Vitala Sunder behaved most gallantly ; the 
“ battle raged for an hour and a-half with great fury. His Highness 
“ Ragoba was obliged to fall back half a coss (a mile). The enemy pushed 
“ him vigorously ; for although the Mahrattas were the most numerous, 
“ they had no guns nor rockets. The action was brought to short weapons, 
“ and at length God favoured his Highness, who was saved and gained the 
“ victory. Vitala Sunder, VinayIk DAs, the Raja of Kundhar, with 
“ other chiefs, fell in the field. 

“ His Highness says he is very desirous you and I should be in camp 
“ together. I am here already, and you are expected, so make haste and 
“ come.” 

Postscript in the hand- writing of Mono Bulal Putwardiien: — “ All tlie 
“ Putwardhens send their compliments.” 

A partial reconciliation hiiving been effected between the Peshwa and his 
uncle Ragoba, and the most respectable chiefs having sided with the former, 
Madhu Rao felt himself at liberty to proceed with his army to the south 
and renew the campaign against Mysore, while his uncle was to be left in 
charge of the civil administration at Poona. This arrangement met the con- 
currence of all the ministers } and the Peshwa departed. An incident however 
occurred, about this time, which rendered it necessary for him to alter his 
plans ; and it sets the characters of the young Peshwa and that of his uncle 
in their true light. Ragoba, though ambitious, was naturally generous ; 
and though he could not part with his power, he admired the amiable and 
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manly conduct of his nephew, who even at this early age seems to have 
penetrated deeply into his uncle’s character. 

The Peshwa’s army had arrived in the neighbourhood of Waf, when he 
learned by an express messenger that his uncle was raising troops and that 
he meditated an insurrection to effect his seizure. The measures which the 
Peshwa took on this occasion were as prompt as judicious. Tlie persons on 
whose assistance Ragoba chiefly relied had not yet reached Poona ; no overt 
steps had been taken, but the plot was certain, and the instruments might 
soon be expected. The Peshwa was aware that his own party in Poona was at 
present strong, and that no troops had yet been raised by his uncle ; he 
accordingly directed a considerable body of cavalry to return by the high 
road to tlie capital, while he, mounting a favourite mare, and with only one 
attendant, proceeded across the mountains, and reached the palace unex- 
pectedly at daylight next morning. He sprang from his horse and ran 
through the apartments (unarmed as he was), till he reached his uncle’s 
presence. Ragoba, equally surprised and mortifled at this sudden appear- 
ance of his nephew, feigned great gratifleation, and asked the cause. A 
few moments served the Peshwa to explain himself: “ I am no sooner 
“ absent than your Highness, I hear, has ordered troops to be raised, which 
" I learn are to be employed against me. This is quite unnecessary. I 
“ have left my army, and am come alone and unarmed to submit to your 
“ will, rather than be the cause of dissensions among my countrymen.” 
Ragoba is said to have melted into tears at the contemplation of so much 
generosity, and to have clasped his nephew in his arms. The day passed 
in professions of regard on the part of Ragoba ; and during the night the 
arrival of the Peshwa's troops placed him in a situation to enable him to 
make more satisfactory arrangements for tlie management of his aflair^ 
during his absence. 

Sakaham Bai'pu, the most able minister of the state, was, on the whole, 
favourable to Ragoba, for which reason the Peshwa insisted on his accom- 
panying his army to the south, thus ensuring at the same time the use of his 
talents, and separating him from his uncle. The Dowager GopIka Biiyb, 
and her son Nahayan Rao, remained in Poona } and Nana FarnevIs was 
left in charge of the government ; while Ragoba and his wife AnandI Bhye 
retired in much disgust to Anandivilli, where they had a palace on the 
Godaveri, near the town of Nasuk. 

The military ardour of the young Peshwa prompted him to take the field 
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in person against Htder, who had now usurped the whole power of the 
Mysore state ; but Madhu Rao^s mind was full of anxiety for his domestic 
interests, as appears from the letters he wrote about this time to his deputy 
Nana FarnevIs. 


From Madhu Rao Pesiiwa to Nana. 

‘‘ Camp, 17 th March I 764 . 

I have received your letter, stating that my venerable mother is gone to 
‘‘ Tryambac, and that she has left my brother Naiiayan Rao at Poona. 

« I have also received a list of the losses sustained through the fire, which 
shall be taken into consideration and replied to at a future period ; mean- 
‘‘ while, let me know where my uncle (Ragoba) is at present. Mulhar 
Rao Holkar has seen him, accompanied by his minister ; and you must 
“ ascertain and let me know what passed between them, and what they 
“ intend doing.” 

Again, on the 23d March 176'1'> he writes to Nana FarnevIs : 

** Your letters are not sufficiently in detail. Let me know where my 
uncle (Ragoba) is, how he is, what he is doing, and what are his future 
plans. Have you not the means of ascertaining all these facts fully? I 
‘‘ should like to know what accounts he gets from my camp, and what he 
“ says of them. Mulharba (Mulhar Rao Holkar) certainly met my 
“ uncle ; but I did not hear what passed. You must ascertain the particulars, 
“ and let me know. Write also all you hear regarding him. 

‘‘ Where does my mother mean to fix her residence ? Ascertain what 
“ passed between her and my uncle. I hear my mother’s brother also 
<< visited her at Poona, Let me know, if you can, what occurred on the 
occasion.” 

The delay caused by the necessity of the Peshwa’s return to Poona, as has 
been stated, had prevented his making much progress in the war before the 
rains commenced in June, when he was obliged to put his army into quarters 
at some distance north of Dharwar. His uncle, who had at first retired towards 
Nasuk in disgust, now resolved to join his nephew, and giving orders for 
the equipment of a formidable army, gave out that he intended to march to 
the southern frontier, a measure by no means agreeable to the Peshwa, but 
which the latter could not directly oppose. The letters which Madhu Rao 
wrote to Nana on the subject of his uncle’s equipments at this time, are 
impoitant, and shew considerable talent in so young a person. 
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Official, in the hand*writing of tlie Secretary Hari Pant : 

“ 12th of August 17 f>l» 

“ Your letter of the 21st of July was duly received ou die 10th of August, 
“ stating, that you had received his Highness iny uncle’s orders to farm 
“ the revenues of the districts for the next year, and that you are accord- 
“,ingly doing so: tlmt his Highness had gone to Tryainbac : that two lacs 
“ (£20,000) had been fixed for the artillery equipments j and that when the 
** instalments payable next month are received, you will send me a lac 
" and a-half of rupees (£15,000). You observe, that money may be expected 
“ immediately from Uic revenues remittablc by Sindia and the Gaikwar. Out 
“ of this, ‘ five lacs are required for the garrisons } half of the balance has 
« ‘ been allotted for his Highness (my uncle’s) equipments ; and the other 
“ ‘ half is to be sent to the Carnatic.’ According to this statement, nothing 
“ remains over ; but you say you will do all you can to meet my wants here. 
“ Now that you have got the m.^nageincnt of the revenue department, 1 
“ have no doubt you will contrive to raise something more than usual on 
“ account of government : of this I rest satisfied. By your account, the 
** exjjenses of ^^hc new artillery establislunent, and of the troops raising b}' 
“ my uncle, will be enormous. I should think so many guns quite unne- 
“ ccssary ; nor ought such a number of new troops to be raised. . I have 
“ written to him two or three times on this subject ; but I wish you to take 
a favourable opportunity of iinprcssing it on his mind. The enemy is 
“ not to be defeated meiely by a large park of artillery. My uncle has 
“ already twenty guns with him. If they are j)roperly equipped in every 
resj)ect, they should be siitHcient. Still, if his mind is set on having 
' ** more guns, he must be indulged. Last year, when I left Poona, the 
“ sum of a lac and a-half of rupees w’as considered enough for my twenty 
“ guns ; the estimates will be found in the arsenal. You had better carry 
“ them to my uncle, and shew them to him. 

“ One word for all. Do not allow the expenses there (Poona)_to be too 
“ large. I am always writing on this subject, and I beg of you constantly to 
1“ remind my uncle of it. Our expenses here must necessarily be great, 
j “ The household troops have only received half their field allowances for 
t*' last year, so that half is still due to them, independent of what is to 
be paid for this year. These are exclusive of payments to the artillery, 
and in compensation ibr horses killed in action. So, you see, the more 
money you can send here the better. I conclude, that the lac and a-half of 
; VoL. II. R 
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cash mentioned in your letter has been despatched ere this time. Bills 
“ have been drawn on you for 75,000 rupees, which I beg, after commu- 
“ nicating with my uncle, may be paid as they fall due ; if any difficulty 
“ should be made, I shall lose my character. The money has been already 
“ advanced to us by the bankers .in this quarter, so it is of the utmost 
“ importance to the credit of our camp-bankers that the money should be 
“ paid punctually, under any circumstances. This sum must not be deducted 
** from that which you are sending to me. If it is true, as I hear, that 
‘‘ some balances are due to the farmers of revenue of last year, it must be 
“ ascribed to the consequences of the war in this quarter. You must 
“ persuade them not to urge for repayment just now ; but, if you can, 
“ endeavour to raise a loan from them, and at all events induce them to pay 
“ their future instalments punctually.’* 

The following is another letter of the same date, written in Madhu Rao’s 
own hand : 

“ 12th of August 1764 . 

The following is the state of aflairs in this quarter : — Hyder Naic is 
“ now in Ilungul ; his troops are much dispirited, and quit Jiim daily, par- 
“ ticularly his infantry. He has at present from ten to twelve thousand 
regular infantry, besides 4>out two or three thousand cavalry. It is on 
<< his regular infantry and guns he places his whole dependence; his 
“ cavalry will not remain long with him, and those in his camp at present 
“ are preparing to come over to me. With regard to my own troops, we 
are principally in want of supplies ; provisions are dear, and a great deal 
“ of distress prevails. Forage, however, is still abundant. The cash you 
mentioned is not yet come. Pray let us have it quickly ; it is impossible 
to say how much it is wanted.’* 

Other letters, dated the 21st and 22d of August ; and the 3d, 5th, and 
15th of September, are all in the same strain ; want of money, and the 
necessity for limiting the military equipments of Ragoba at Poona. 

On the 27 th of September 1764, Madhu Rao writes to Nana FarnevIs in 
his own hand : 

“ I have received your letter, and read it with great attention, particularly 
the part regarding Purandhar, and that stating the negociations to be 
“ in the hands of Tryambac Rao Marna. 

“You write that my uncle has been unwell. Let me hear how he is at 
“ present, and when he intends coming to this quarter.** 
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Again, on the same day : 

“ Asceitain what is the nature of the correspondence my uncle has lately 
“ opened with the Nizam, and who are the people employed in this 
“ business.*’ 

As a proof of the influence the females had at the court of Poona, and 
of the deference paid to them, the following letter is introduced ; 

On the 1st of June Maohu Rao writes : “ My aunt ParwatI 

** Buye (the wdow of Bhao Sahib, who commanded the army and lost 
“ his life at Paniput) complains of want of courtesy from you. By all 
“ means indulge her whims, and keep her in good humour } do not give 
“ room to her to complain again.” 

This line of conduct was accordingly adopted ; but the result is ap])arcnt 
from the following letter, dated the Gth of October 17G4 ’• 

“ I understand that PArwatI Bhye has procured some of the jewels to 
“ be sent to her from Sirgur. Enquire if this be the case ; and if so, 
“ procure them to be sent back into the fort without mentioning it to my 
*' uncle Ragoua. Let this be done at once. 

“ When I came away I told both you and Naro Pant not to allow any of 
“ those jewels to be removed without asking me. How is it then, when I 

spoke so plainly on this subject, that this has occurred ? You can tell my 
“ aunt (ParwatI Biiye) quietly, that ‘ you did not like to prevent her 
“ ‘ having the jewels to look at when she wanted them, for fear of giving 
“ ‘ her offence, but that you now beg her to send them back, for if I hear 
“ ‘ it I shall be very angry with you.* Make this excuse to her, and 
“ get the jewels hack. Uo not let any body see this letter. This is 
“ the method of managing my aunt, so as to have the jewels back into 
“ the fort.” 

In the month of December lyGf, Ragoba, having finished his field equip- 
ments, proceeded to join bis nephew, whose military operations against 
Hydeh, according to the historians of that time. Grant Duff and Colonel 
Wilks, were eminently successful. This youthful chieftain had driven the 
enemy’s troops before him in all directions, and compelled Hyoer to fall 
back, with his army dispersed, excepting two thousand five hundred 
horse and ten thousand infantry and guns ; and he was reduced to 
such extremities as to open a negociation through Ragoba, who had just 
reached his nephew’s camp. Madiiu Rao gave up the whole of the 
negociation to his uncle, who effected a peace on terms which Colonel 

11(2 
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Wilks, the historian of Hyder, observes,* were extremely moderate, con- 
sidering the desperate circumstances in which Hyder stood. In a note. 
Colonel Wilks states, Naro Sanker (Raja Bahadur) was the person 

sent by Ragoba to Hyder for the final adjustment of the terms ; and 
“ among them were, without question, some secret articles which were the 
“ foundation of that good understanding which ever afterwards subsisted 
“ between Hyder and Raghunat’h Rao (Ragoba)." 

The young Pcshwa was not deceived in the nature of this transaction ; 
but having given his uncle full powers to treat, he had the honour to confirm 
the treaty, though he expressed his dissatisfaction in plain terms. Hyder 
paid £320,000 to the Mahrattas in February 1765 5 and their army retired to 
Poona. 

These events only tended to create additional mistrust of his uncle on 
the part of the Pcshwa, and dislike of the latter in the mind of Ragoba. 

The year I 765 was spent in enforcing payment of some tribute from the 
Raja of Nagpore ; and in the latter end of the same year, in spite of the 
intrigues he had been carrying on throughout that period, Ragoba obtained 
leave to assume the command of an army to proceed to Malwa. 

The absence of the Mahratta troops from the southern frontier seems at 
this period to have incited Hyder to attack the territories of the Mahrattas 
and the Nizam, who formed a coalition against the chief of Mysore, in 
which the English were to join. 

As a sample of the method of conducting his business, the following 
memorandum, dated 1767> in Madhu Rao's own hand, and left with Nana 
Farnevis, is given; it was found among the papers of the latter, and is curious ; 

“ Done, 1. To settle the balances of the commissariat. 

‘‘ 2. Babu Rao Sadasiva^s business. 

‘‘ Done, 3, To make half the advances to the troops. 

Done, 4f, Equipments of the household horse. 

“ Done, 5, Revenues to be farmed to Rastia. 

Done, 6. To examine Gopal Rao’s accounts. 

“ Done, 7* The balances due from Gopal Rao on account of tribute, 
“ to be settled. 

“ Done, 8. GopaljI Bhosla’s affairs. 

Done, 9 . The Pungrunnere business. 


♦ Vol. i., p. 466. 
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** Done. 10. Lacshman Koner£*s accounts. 

“ Done. 11. The establishments for the Concan. 

“ Done. 12. Cuishna Rao Bulal to be employed. 

“ Done. 13. Answer to Muhammed Ali Khan’s letter. 

“ 14. Shabpur to be made over to Gopal Rao. 

“ 15. The elephant from Gopal Rao. 

“ Dotie. 16. Wlio is to be left in cliarge of the great seal. 

** 17 . The Guzerat bills. 

“ 18. Balances to be received from Nimbalkur. 

“ 19 . IIolkar’s money affairs. 

“ 20. The arrangement for Maih'pat Rom’s troops. 

“ Done. 21. Letter to my uncle regarding Bhosla. 

“ Done. 22. The Demukh of Salsctte. 

“ Done. 23. ThcDesmukh of Bassein. 

“ Done. 24. Reply to Biiosi.a’s letter. 

“ 25. Political affairs to be transacted through Babu Rao Udao. 
“ Done. 26. To fix the expenses of the hill-fort garrisons. 

“ Done. 27. To settle the business of the Chowdri of Kallian. 

** Done. 28. 1,5(X) men to bo sent (to join my army) from the Concan, 
by Gotwal PuT’ni. 

“ 29 . Balances to be left witli Naro Crisiina. 

“ 30. Forts to be taken out of the charge of Naro Crishna. 

“ Done. 31. Settlement for the district of Nihar.” 

It appears therefore that out of thirty-one memoranda of tilings to be 
done, twenty-one were carried into effect by himself previously to his 
quitting Poona to open the campaign, and the remaining ten were left 
to be fulfilled by Nana FarnevIs, and the other ministers remaining in 
Poona. 

One of the earliest of Madhu Rao’s letters of the year 1767f written 
before he entered the enemy’s territory, is on the subject of a new garden 
and pleasure-house he wished to have constructed ere his return, to gratify 
his young wife R.imA Biiye, to whom he was devotedly attached. 

Madhu Rao Peshwa to Nana FarnevIs, in his own hand. 

** 24th January 17t>7- 

” I want to have a new garden and pleasure-house. BhukajI Navac 
“ Kolubkur (a near connexion) has been entrusted with the arrangements 
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for it ; so pray comply with any requisition he may make of you to com- 
plete it. 

« Tear this letter." 

The pleasure-house, situated in the midst of a beautiful cypress garden on 
a handsome lake in the skirts of the town of Poona, is still standing, 
and is known by the appellation of the Hira Bagk (the diamond garden). 
It forms, one of the most picturesque objects of the place, and has fre- 
quently employed the pencils of the European amateur artists of both sexes 
since we took possession of the country in 1818. 

The same subject is alluded to in another letter, dated the S6th of March : 

You will learn all the news from the accompanying letters. Do you 
“ never go to see how my new garden and pleasure-house are going on ? 
“ What sort of a place are they making of it ? How far is it advanced ? 
‘‘ Write me all the particulars. Do you find my agent zealous in the 
“ undertaking, or does he throw obstacles in the progress of the work ? 
“ Let me hear also every little particular you can learn regarding Anan- 
“ divalli (the residence of his nucleus wife and family). Write these with 
“ your own hand, without letting any one see the letter. 

I wish you would have the female apartments over the terrace of the 
new pleasure-house prettily painted, so that they may be worth looking at. 
“ This is a point I leave entirely to your own taste. You can let me know 
‘‘ what is your opinion on this subject " 

‘‘ Tear tliis letter." 

In another letter, dated the 6th of September 17 67 , Madhu Rao mentions 
having sent some very fine muslin, which he begs may be worked in gold 
for his lady ; with the usual injunction of destroying the order. 

The following military letters, written by a youth of twenty-one, are 
spirited, and mark the character of the writer ; 

Madiiu Rao, in his own hand, to Nana FarnevIs and Govind Sivarani, 
dated the 6 th of March I 766 . 

“ The news in this quarter arc that the fort of Mudgiri has fallen. It 
‘‘ is a very nice plaoe» resembling Dowlutabad. It was very unlikely to be 
‘‘ carried .by storm, but God so ordered it. This is the truth, for no one 
looking at it would say it could be taken in the way it was. It is certainly 
“ very strong. It is close to Sera. Hyder Naic is at Piittan (Seringa- 
patam), from whence he has sent an agent to treat for peace, but wc have 
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*' come to no terms. 1 shall continue iny march on Kolar and Oscotta. 
“ We are fast recovering the districts taken from MonARi Rao. Gorybinda 
“ has also fallen ; and the Raja and Ranf of Bednore are in our hands, 
“ which is an object of some importance.” 

“ 8th of March I767. Sera. 

** We found Mfii Htder, the brother-in-law of IIyder Naic, encamped 
“ under the walls of this place, witli about two thousand men. We in- 
“ stantly attacked and defeated them, biking five or six guns. There were 
“ two otlicrs that the enemy threw into the ditch, which we shall soon 
“ have also. Of the guns captured on this occasion two are beautiful 
“ field pieces, better by far than any ive have in our arsenal. We have 
“ established ourselves on the same spot the enemy occupied, and also on 
“ the crest of the glacis, where our trenches are now being formed ; and, 
“ the batteries once opened, we shall, by the blessing of Gotl, soon have 

the place. 

“ I-A't me hear from you, what you are all about ” 

Again : 

“ The fort of Sera has fallen. 1 wrote that we first defeated Min 
“ Hydeu, who was encamped on the outside, and took his guns. In 
“ short, by the favour of God, much has been accomplished in a short 
“ spiicc of time. The Miu (Mfu Hyuer) has engaged to enter the 
“ Mahratta service. He is to have a jngir (an estate), yicUling five Lacs 
“ annually. He has been iiegociating some days for the surrender of the 
“ place ; and having given it up, has now consented also to take the jagir. 
“ The districts lately placed under his control are to be occupied by our 
“ own people ; and he is to serve with our head-quarters. He has consented 
“ to send for his family, which is to reside at Poona. Win jagir is to 
“ consist of districts, half in this part of the country and half near 
“ Poona.” 

“ iCkh April 1707. 

“ The fort of Oscotta has fallen. It is a strong place. This, with other 
“ districts occupied, yield an annual revenue of twenty-five lacs of rupees. 

“ The Miji has recovered also the districts which our government 
“ formerly held in the vicinity of Gurumconda. The territory yielding 
” five lacs, held originally by MoharI Rao, with all his forts', has also 
“ fallen to our troops again ; so that Jugdiu is now the only Mahratta 
“ district which we have not got back again. 
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‘‘ Hitherto we have been solely occupied in military operations, securing 
“ the country ; but not one rupee of cash has been raised on it. The 
‘‘ tribute due from Harponelly and other places, however, has been realized, 
“ and I have obtained eight or nine lacs of rupees morewby bills. The 
“ main objects oTthe war have been nearly accomplished, and very little 
“ remains to be done. Hyder Khan, however, still possesses his own 
“ original country untouched. 

With regard to our future operations, this is the state of the case. It 
was originally agreed on, that the Nawab Nizam Ali Khan should march 
and co-operate with our troops. He still writes he is coming, coming. 
This is in the true Mogul style, ever slow and lazy to the last. I have 
recovered for him Banu and other places belonging to Besalet Jeng, 
“ who from being formerly connected with Hydeii, and being at present in 
the Nizam’s camp, favours the enemy by throwing obstacles in the 
advance of the Nizam’s army, and by endeavouring to persuade his 
brother, that more will be attained by negociating than by fighting. The 
Nizam however has actually left llaidrug, and is I believe advancing at 
last. Were it not for Rukm-ud-Dowla (who is an excellent person) all 
our affairs in that quarter would go wrong. We must contrive to keep 
him on our side and in good-humour, and entrust all our concerns to him 
alone. Had the Nizam co-operated with us at first, we should have con- 
eluded the business before tliis time. Had he even declined to do so, we 
could have continued our own operations without reference to him ; but 
‘‘ as it is, we are hampered owing to the delay. There is no probability of 
“ the Nizam uniting with Hyder against us; but the latter, calculating that 
‘‘ both our armies will not remain here during the monsoon, seems hanging 
“ back to see with whom he may negociate with most advantage in tlie end. 
He has promised to pay \\\id 2)cshlnish (a sum of money) to the Nizam, on 
“ condition of his breaking oft' his alliance with us ; and to me lie engages to 
“ pay down thirty lacs of rupees if we relinquish the territory we have 
recovered ; but the forts we have taken are strong, and if they are given 
“ up, we shall not take them again so easily. Of these, some are hill-forts, 
“ which we must not relinquish. This is the point for which I am at present 
contending. Hyder is aware tliat the Nizam is advancing, and lias some 
“ apprehension on that score ; stilf I do not think peace is likely to be con- 
eluded immediately. If Hyder is to be farther reduced, we must take 
“ Bangalore, and even advance on Seringapatam. At all events we must 
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“ now carry the thing through ; yet, as the rains are so near, tlie time will 
“ hardly admit of our attempting both objects at present. Meanwhile you 
“ must contrive to raise twenty-five lacs of rupees for our necessities ; for, 
“ even should peace be concluded, the payments of cash will only be made 
“ by instalments, and we want tw'cnty-five lacs as soon as possible. I 
“ propose leaving Gopal Rao Kastia with fifteen thousand men in this 
“ quarter, to maintain the impression already niJide, and to preserve the 
“ places we have occupied. The twenty-five lacs of rupees, however, must 
“ be supplied by you, although it would certainly have been more convenient 
“ if we could have reduced Bangalore, and compelled IIydkr to pay the 
“ expenses of the war at once.” 

The following treaty was concluded a few days afterwards, and is in the 
handwriting of Haui Pant FAiiKtA, the officer who subsequently com- 
manded the Mahratta army, which joined the Marquess Cornwallis in 1792, 
at Bangalore : 

“ Memorandum : Money payments. 

» Tribute; net Rupees 28,00,000 

“ Durbar hhurch, or fees 2,00,000 

“ Sundries 1,(X),000 

« Rupees 31,00,(K)0 


“ Payable by instalments : 


“ To be paid at present 1 6,(X),000 

«« in July (through bankers) 7»50,000 

«< - in October (ditto) 7>^0,000 


** Rupees 31,00,000 
“ Ai'ticles of the treaty concluded : 

“ Article 1st. Of the country conquered by the Mahrattas in this cam- 
“ paign, the following districts arc to be restored to Hyoeb Naic : 

“ 1st. Chick Balapore, including forts. 

“ 2d. District of Colar. 

“ 3d. District of Dcwanhully. 

” Article 2d. Hyder is to retain possession of the following districts for- 
“ merly taken from the Mahrattas : 

VoL. II. S 
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1. Buswapatam. 

‘‘ Boindytall. 

3, Judgeu. 

“ Article Sd. Hyder is to be permitted to retain, without molestation, 
“ tlic following districts taken from the Poligars : 

** 1. Hingulwarrf. 

“ Mergcsy. 

Article \ tlu The Mahrattas are to retain all the districts which they have 
“ recovered, belonging to Morari Rao GiiORipoRiA ; and Hyder agrees to 
<< restore the remainder still in his possession. 

“ Article 5th, Hyder is not to molest those officers who reside in the vicinity 
“ of Sera, nor the Poligars, who have assisted the Mahrattas, nor the Mir of 
“ Guninconda, for the share they respectively took in this campaign. 

“ Article 6th. Tlie Nizam is to receive the arrears of peshhush (tribute) for 
‘‘ the last three years, viz. Rupees 18,00,(X)0(£ 180,000), at the rate of six 
lacs of rupees annually ; credit being given by him for what he may have 
already received. The remainder is to be paid as follows : half to be paid 
down at once ; the balance in six months from this date. 

“ Article "^th. The Snrangx temples are to be supported, and the Sevoani (or 
“ religious superior) is not to be molested in any way, whether he go there 
“ or not. 

“ Article Sth, Tamana Nayak, Crisiinapa Nayak, and the Harponhully 
“ Brahmans, are to be released from confinement. 

** Article 9th, The village allotted for the support of the temple of 
“ Golcun Mahables'war, by Dada Sahib (Ragoba) in 1765 (on the occasion 
“ of the last treaty), is to be restored. 

Article lOth, The Mahrattas are not to molest Hyder Ali Khan's 
“ officers, whether Mahrattas or dependents of Morari Rao, for the part 
“ they may have taken in the present campaign. 

“ Article 11th, Hyder Ali Khan promises to cause to be regularly paid 
“ all charitable and religious stipends to Brahmans and temples within bis 
“ own territory, according to established usage, and not to molest the 
“ Hindus on account of their religion. 

“ Presents are to be mutually interchanged through the agency of the 
“ respective ambassadors after the ratification of this treaty.” 

The allies now retired to their capitals: but it is remarkable, that, in the 
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whole of these letters, no allusion is once made to the English, although it 
is said by our historians that they were included in the offensive alliance 
against Hyder. 

It will be recollected, that, after the cainpiiign against the Raja of Nag- 
pore in lydd, and previously to the coalition of the Pcshwa ami the Nizam 
in 1767 against IIyder, Ragoba had obtained the command of a separate 
army, with which he proceeded to Malwa, accompanied by Muliiau Rao 
Holkau, a chief with whom it has been shewn he maintained a close and 
friendly intercourse. What were Ins ultimate views, did not at first appear; 
and at all events they were for the present obstructed by the death of 
Mulhar Rao, and the accession of a silly young prince, his grandson, 
MaliJ Rao, who did not long survive his predecessor, but died in March 
17f>7, leaving no heirs. At his death his mother, the celebrated Ahilva Rhye, 
became the sole representative of the family. Holkar’s minister Gan- 
GADHAR Yeswant made interest with Ragoba, then on the spot, to procure 
a child to be adopted as Uolkar’s heir, a measure which was resisted by 
the Gowager Ahilya Riiye. The correspondence of this year commences, 
however, before these events, but leads on to them. 

Madhu Rao to Nana EarnevIs, in his own hand. 

“ 6th of January I767. 

“ I received your letter enclosing that from BajI Govmn. I am very 
“ anxious for news from that quarter (Malwa). You must write to Baji 
“ Govinu therefore to let me hear constantly every thing that occurs, but 
“ in such a manner as to prevent a certain i)erson knowing that he commu- 
“ nicates with us at all. 

“ Let me hear what has been the result of the orders to the commanders 
» of the garrisons and to the district officers : also how his (Ragoba’s; officers 
“ arc disposed towards him : how he is satisfied wit’.i them, and how he 
“ treats them : the same with respect to his ministers and men of 
“ business. 

Who is the minister at present, and who possesses his confidence most ? 

“ In what direction arc his next movements to carry him? What are his 
« ultimate views, and what his present intentions? Docs he talk of return- 
« ing to this quarter ? Let BajC Pant ascertain all these points minutely • 

" and let me hear very frequently. Write to BajI Pant, and tell him to 
“ send his communications through you.” 

S 
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From the same to^he same. 

“ 9th of March 1767. 

« I hear that GotAL GuafsH BharvI is to be deputed on a secret mission 
« to the Nizam by Anand! Bhye (Ragoba’s wife) from Nasuk. Look to 
“ this, and endeavour to intercept him, and secure any papers he may 
“ have.” 

The following extract of a letter from the same to the same is on the 
subject of Racooa’s movements : 

“ 26 th of March I767. 

“ I wish you to procure more cotAplete information of my uncle’s move- 
“ ments and intentions, through BajI Pant. I hear he has two plans ; the 
“ one is, to come back to Anandivalli (where his wife resides) ; and the 
“ other, to return to Poona. I will let you know, when I hear for certain, 
“ on which he resolves. Do not let any body know the contents of this 
“ letter, but tear it after perusal.” 

From the same to the same. 

“ I hear that my uncle Dada Sahib is coming instantly to the Deccan, 
“ from Hindustan. I wrote to you before to desire Govind Sivaram (one 
“ of the ministers at Poona) to meet him j but I have reports that some of 
“ Hydeu’s sailors have landed on the coast, and are plundering in the 
“ Concan. If this be true, I shall not be ptisfied unless Govind SfVARAM 
“ goes as far as Vidyiidurg, and makes every thing secure in that quarter. 
“ Yet, in case my uncle is coming immediately from Hindustan, he must 
“ go and meet him in preference. The question therefore now rests on the 
“ immediate approach of my uncle. If he should have reached the Ncr- 
» budda river already, on his way south, let Govind Sivaram be instantly 
“ despatched to his camp ; but if not, let him go to the Concan. Explain 
“ my wishes to Govind Sivaram, and let me know what takes place. I 
“ enclose a short letter for him, which you can deliver. 

From the same to the same. 

" 22d of April I767. 

“ I hear that one Babu Rao Sadasiva is in the habit of writing confi- 
“ dential letters, reporting every thing to my uncle. It is necessary to take 
“ precautions on this subject, and if possible, to intercept some of the 
“ correspondence. I understand Babu Rao resides at present at Toka (a 
** town on the Godaveri, a hundred miles north of Poona), and I forward 
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to you a letter from Devanda Madhu of Dowlutabad, >vhich will give you 
“ every information necessary to enable you to act in this conjuncture of affairs. 
“ Let Govino Sivabam also be informed of this channel of communication.** 

From the same to the same. 

“ 25th of April I 767 . 

“ I must have more frequent information relating to my uncle. I have 
“ therefore sent Jot! Crishna from hence to Burhanpur, and attached 
.« seveVal camel messengers to him, by whom he will send me news daily. 
“ I beg of you also to write all that you may hear. I formerly wrote to 
“ you to send Govind Sivabam to my uncle, and I conclude he is gone ; 
“ if not, let him go forthwith. 

From the same to the same. 

“ I do not hear now of what my uncle is doing. I write to you con- 
“ stantly on this subject, but you do not manage the intelligence depart- 
“ ment well. Have a post established for the purpose, so as to admit of 
“ my hearing constantly. Have the post established even from beyond 
" Burhanpur. I trust Govind Sivabam has left Poona long ago j if not, 
“ you have managed famously, truly ! You know I have written frequently 
“ that he might go ; but as yet 1 have no intimation of his having actually 
“ gone. Surely this is very strange.’* 

The f(^owing letter from Dadoba Waoolikar, the Peshwa’s agent at 
Indur, to Nana FabnevIs, shews the state of affairs at Malwa. The original 
letter having been forwarded to Madhu Rao in camp, the copy extant is 
in Nana FABNEvfs*s hand- writing ; 

From Dada WAOOLiKAR to Nana FarnevIs. 

“ 22d of March 1767* 

“ His Highness Madhu Rao sent me to reside here; but the chief 
“ (Mall! Rao Holkar) died on the 10th of March. Both his widows went 
“ with him (burned with his corpse). 

“ The Dowager Ahilya Bhye alone is left. The estates are large. She 
“ talks of retiring to Benares. The minister, Gangadhar Yeswant is here, 
“ but his son Dadaji GangAdhar is with his Highness Raooba Dada in 
“ this quarter. The minister’s son writes, that as his Highness intends to 
“ resume the estates, the dowager and the minister ought immediately to 
“ go to his Highness’s camp, and make up their minds to pay him a large 
** fine to be allowed to hold them. 
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« He urges this step very strongly, and assures his father that he will 
“ take care to prevent any opposition to the continuation of the estates 
“ from the other quarter (meaning on the part of the Peshwa). Dadaji 
“ Gangadhar writes to his father to rely entirely on the interest at his 
** Highness Ragoba's head-quarters. Such is the nature of the letter 
‘‘ written by the minister’s son. It is clear therefore that their views are to 
“ settle the affair here, and only to keep up appearances with you. 

For myself, you know I am but a humble individual, and merely 
represent this for the information of his Highness the Peshwa. I have 
“ no one to look to but yourself, whose influence with his Highness is 
“ notoriously greater than that of any one beside. Pray write to him, and 
‘‘ forward this letter to him. I could not venture to send it the whole 

distance to 'his camp, for fear of its miscarrying, so I beg of you to 

‘‘ despatch it by an active camel messenger by express. 

“ Such were my orders, and I was directed to communicate them to no 
one but yourself. I enjoin you by the most sacred oaths, not to reveal 
** what I have written. 

I hope your Excellency will not be offended at the liberty I take when 
I suggest that Holkar’s estates in the Deccan may be resumed for the 
present ; this measure will, I think, promote the good of his Highness 

** Madhu Rao’s affairs. If you cannot venture on such a step^ourself, 

‘‘ you might wait till you receive an answer, when there will be no respon- 
“ sibility with you, and you can have nothing to be apprehensive of. 

** Send on this letter quickly. I have done my duty : the rest remains 
** with you.” ^ < 

This letter must have reached Madhu Rao about the time of his forming 
the treaty with Hyder, and in the midst of other important business. His 
agent at Indur had formerly written to him, that he might under any 
circumstances rely on Holkar’s minister Gangadhar Yeswant, and his 
son, as being attached to his interests in preference to those of his uncle ; 
but the object of the minister in effecting the adoption of an infant 
through Ragoba’s power in Malwa, and thus securing to himself the 
sole administration of the Holkar estate, seems to have made him change 
his party. 

The reply to the letter of Nana FarnevIs, forwarding the foregoing 
document, conveys a good idea of the deliberation the young Peshwa 
observed in his conduct towards the chief families of the state. 
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From Madhu Rao, in his own hand, to Nana FahnevIs. 

“ I have received your letter, enclosing that of Dadoba WaoolIkar. 
“ We must not resume any of the Holkar estates in the Deccan at present, 
“ for many reasons. In the first place, if we were to incur the expense, 
“ we ought to be reimbursed in ten or twelve lacs of rupees at least ; but 
“ as the season for making the collections is over, we shall obtain nothing : 
“ secondly, the measure will give great ofience to my uncle, who will con- 
“ elude it is done because the Holkars negociated with him : thirdly, 
“ Gangoba (Gangadiiar Yeswant, Holkau’s minister) will immediately 
“ conclude that I am personally hostile to him and the Holkars, which 
“ will decide him in throwing himself at once into my uncle’s arms. These 
“ are the motives which induce me not to resume the lands in the Deccan. 
“ Were ten or twenty lacs of rupees to be gained, we might overlook the 
“ obstacles I mention ; that not being the case, and there being no ailvan- 
“ tage equivalent to the inconvenience arising out of the measure, I did 
“ not think it necessary to reply to your letter before. 

“ In answer to Dadoba WAOOLiKAR, you need assign no reasons, but 
“ simply say, ‘ What has become of all your fine promises regarding Gan- 
“ ‘ goba’s attachment to us ? He may, of course, act as he thinks proper.’ 

“ Let the style of your letter to him be formal and impressive. You may 
“ also go on to say, ‘ You have always written to say Gangoba was devoted 
“ * to us, and this we have not forgotten. Be it so : we shall see how matters 
“ * turn out. You have been evidently acting a part for your own interests. 
“ * Very well.’ 

“ Gangoba will of course hear the contents of )'our letter ; never mind : 

“ there is abundance of time to punish those who systematically deceive us. 

“ Tear this letter.” 

The struggle at Holkar’s court was between the Dowager Ahilya Bhye 
and GangAdhar Yeswant. The former finding such powerful opposition to 
her claims, applied secretly to the Peshwa to confirm the estates on her ; 
while the minister, in conjunction with Ragoba, wished for the adoption of 
a boy, in order to preserve the management of affairs in his own hands. 
The latter object being defeated, Ragoba resolved to march southward, 
accompanied by all the great chiefs, with the avowed intention of demanding 
from his nephew a division of the empire, retaining in his own hands all the 
country north of the Godaveri, and permitting his nephew to matuage 
uncontrolled all that lying to the south of that river. 
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Madhu Rao resolved to resist this plan, and employed his emissaries in 
his uncle’s camp to counteract his schemes ; and Naro Samkar Raja 
Behadur, one of Ragoba’s principal dependents, was gained over to the 
side of his nephew. 

Ragoba’s irritability of temper frequently disgusted his chiefs ; and his 
liberality and profusion, though it secured the affection of his troops, 
usually involved him in pecuniary difficulties, as has been before 
shewn ; but his situation was particularly embarrassing on the occa- 
sion of his return from Malwa. Having exhausted all the available 
resources in that quarter, he brought an army, with its pay in arrear to the 
amount of twenty-five lacs of rupees (£250,000), to the Deccan, and several 
of his chief officers disgusted : the project of claiming a division of the 
authority of the state was therefore more easily formed than carried into effect. 

In the month of July Madhu Rao reached Poona, and Ragoba was on 
his march to the south, as appears by the following letter fromi Naro Hari 
(an officer in Candcish) to the Peshwa Madhu Rao. 

** 24th of July 1767. 

“ I arrived at Raweri near Burhanpur, and waited there in order to join 
his Highness Dada Sahib (Ragoba), on his return from Hindustan ; but 
he took the route of Sindwa, by which ho entered Candcish. 1 was therefore 
“ unable to join him before he reached Nere, on the Panzur river, from 
“ whence his Highness proceeded by the route of Mulhere, Tengora, and 
“ Dhuruss to Nasuck. Upon my informing him that I had collected and 
“ paid the revenues of the Batti claims to your Highness, Dada Sahib 
“ (Ragoba) became very angry with me, and said, ‘ never mind, you will 
“ ‘ have to pay them to me at last.’ ” 

Naro Sankar Raja Behadur, in his own hand, to Madhu Rao Bulal. 

« 22dof July 1767. 

I have seen GangAdhar Pant, who was sent here by your Highness, 
“ and received many kind assurances of your favour from him. God 
“ knows how much I am delighted : it is highly gratifying to me and worthy 
“ of yourself, to recollect your old servant. I am entirely devoted to your 
Highness’s interests, and am only desirous of pro'ving it. I have com- 
” municated unreservedly to ChimnajI Mankes'war, who will represent 
>. •• what I have said to your Highness. You may rely also on what Gan- 
« gAdhar Pant will report, as quite true : as God is my witness.” 
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Letter from Gopal Rao Patwahdhbn of Mirch, in his own hand, to 

Madhu Rao Peshwa. 

“ 5 th of August 1767* 

“ I shall take the earliest opportunity of joining your Highness at Poona, 
** and I shall direct my troops to follow me as you wish, by a few dropping 
** in at a time in succession, till all my division arrives.** 

Madhu Rao to Nana FarnevIs. 

“ 4th of September I767. 

“ Aba HashemnevIs (superintendent of the garrison militia), the deputy 
** of Chinto Vittel (Ragoba’s minister), told me when I was at Poona 
“ that, if it was desirable, he could procure the forts of Asfr and Ahmed* 
“ nagar to be delivered into my hands. At that time I did not deem 

it necessary to avail myself of his offer, but 1 should like to do so now. 
“ You must therefore speak privately to Aba HashemnevIs on this subject, 

and secure these forts : if he hesitates, and says he has not the same 
“ means of obtaining them as formerly, you must tell him at once plainly 
“ that 1 shall suspect him of having deserted my interests to espouse those 
“ of my uncle. 

“ Regarding the fort of Sewnere, ViSAjf Pant and Naro Tryambak 
“ D£:smukh talk of making it over to my uncle. Desire them for the 
“ present to make some excuse for delaying to do so till after he and T 
“ have met.’* 

Govind Sivaram to Nana FarnevIs. 

“ Singwa, on the Godaveri, 2d of September I767. 

« Having gone to his Highness Ragoba’s camp, and remained there three 
“ or four days, and communicated my business, I am thus fai’ on my return 
“ to join his Highness Madhu Rao. 

“ His Highness Ragoba has sent Chinto Annud to accompany me, and 
** by the blessing of God, their Highnesses will soon meet. 

** It is to be hoped that matters will then be accommodated. At present 
“ they are very bad.” 

Madhu Rao to Nana FarnevIs. 

“ Rahuri, 9th of September 1767 ‘ 

“ Chinto Anund and Govind Sivaram have come here and stated what 

n 

** my uncle’s intentions and wishes are. Among other proposals are, that lie 
** insists on my going to meet him with only five hundred men, and tliat he is 

VoL. II. T 
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« not to cross the Godaveri or the Dharna, but to remain in his camp -with 
» his army and guns. Wliy should I take five hundred men with me ? If 
“ I ant to reign, ten attendants will be sufficient , if not, what would be 
“ the use of twenty-five thousand men ? With these feelings therefore I 
“ shall go on, and he may act as he thinks proper. It is very likely I may 
“ be doing wrong ; but that which is ordained by God must of necessity 
“ happen. Misfortune may befall me ; but go I will, whatever be the con- 
“ sequence. Do not shew this letter to any one. I depend much on 
“ Sjswacram Pant.” 

The result of this determination being made known to Ragoba, he wrote 
tlie following letter to his nephew, in his own hand. 

“ 9th of September lyGy* 

“ W'rite to me when it will be convenient for us to meet. In case you 
“ have any troops with you, do not keep them behind, let them all come 
“ on. Do not come alone. Our meeting on this occasion should take 
“ place in proper state. It is long since we saw each other. Do not delay. 

“ To-morrow will be Wednesday, and would be a good day, but the 
“ meeting cannot take place. Friday, however, will answer as well. 

“ P.S. I send fourteen Kowli oranges and thirty-three ripe plantains, by 
“ the camel messenger who conveys this letter, of which I beg your 
“ acceptance. 

“ Despatehed Tuesday evening.” 

Madiiu Rao, in his own hand, to Nana Farnevis. 

“ 9th of September I767. 

“ If Naro Pant Desmukii effects the business at Sewnere,* a public letter 
“ may be written to him, giving him authority to act, but not till he 
“ accomplishes the object. 

” I have directed Visaji Pant Lilli’s attention to the same point, and if 
“ they can be brought to co-operate, so much the better.” 

Madiiu Rao (written by his secretary IIari Pant) to Nana FarnevIs. 

“ 12th of September 1767* 

“ Your letter regarding Sewnere has been received, stating that you 
“ require official authority to occupy it previously to the arrival of the 
“ regular infantry from my uncle’s camp. At present it is not adviseable to 


« * This expression alludes to the occupation of Sewnere by Ragoba*8 troops* 
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** do any thing. We must wait till we see how matters turn out here. 
“ Some troops have been sent by my uncle I know, but we have to see 
“ whether they will be received into the garrison or not. We must inain- 
“ tain our communication with it as long as it is possible to do so. 

“ You write that Aba has gained over the garrisons of Jivadhan and 
“ Hurshur. This is all right. Keep up your good understanding with 
“ them till it be time to act, of which I will apprize you. 

“ You state that you have spoken to Aba about Asir and Ahmednagar, 
“ that you write the details respecting the former, and that he has commu- 
“ nicatedwith his deputy regarding the latter. That is also right. Do not 
“ fail to let me know when you hear more about Nagar (Ahmednagar). 

“ You state, as an objection to TulajI Angbia being sent to Solapore, 
“ that it is full of Vidyadriig prisoners, and you recommend Dowlutabad in 
“ preference. This is true. Let him be sent under a safe escort tlicrefore 
“ to Dowlutabad. 

“ You advise me that you have sent Babu Rao Ciusiina to superintend 
“ the post-office department with me, and he was to have met me at tlie 
“ Sena river. I have seen notiung of him yet. If you have despatched 
“ him, however, he must join me soon.” 

From Madhu Rao, in his own hand, to Nana Faunevis. 

“ 12th of September 1707* 

“ My uncle and I met yesterday : nothing beyond mere conij)limcnts 
“ passed. No business was transacted.” 

From the same (in the hand- writing of IIari Pant) to the same. 

“ 2Uh of September I7C7. 

“ Up to this time we have had nothing but discussions ; and finding there 
“ was little chance of our coming to any satisfactory accommodation, 1 
“ resolved to march away, and abide by thcresult. In the mean time, the 
“ ministers on both sides induced my uncl^ to accept of the following con- 
“ ditions, with a promise on his part p allow me the sole control of my 
“ own affairs, while 1 agreed to treat bjni with becoming respect, and even 
“ to consult him on matters of g»cat importance. 

“ He required for himself an rttatc yielding ten lacs of rupees (£100,000) 

“ annually, and so?ne forts. There would have been no difficulty on ni} 

“ part in acceding to these terms, but it seemed to me very unlikely that he 

T 2 
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*' would remain satisfied and quiet, even after I had fulfilled them. The 
“ delay of a day ensued in consequence ; but my ministers were of opinimi 
“ that 1 ought to close with these conditions at once. 1 found therefore I 
*< had nothing to do but to give my consent, as they might afterwards 
« reproach me, if any thing should occur. I accordingly told them to act 
“ as they chose ; and, as there was some cause for thinking that if the 
** Mogul (the Nizam) should come into this neighbourhood, he might 
“ intrigue in that quarter, I believe I have done right. 

“ These are the terms ; 

“ Article 1st. My uncle is to have an estate of ten lacs. Also twelve forts 


*' are to be retained by him, as follows : 

** Oundi Patta and its dependencies 4 forts. 

“ The Kownye district 5 do. 

** Bhaskurgur 1 do. 

“ Multun 1 do. 

. *' Trimbuck 1 do. 


“ As(r, Ahmcdnagar, Sewnere, Satfira, and all the other forts arc to be 
“ placed in my possession. 

“ Article ^d. His Highness Madhu Rao*s government is to pay the balances 
“ due to the chiefs and troops on account of the late war in Hindustan, 

“ provided they do not exceed twenty-five lacs of rupees. The whole of . 
“ this sum is to be paid within one year, and security to be given for its 
“ payment; when this is done, orders for the delivery of the forts into the 
“ hands of his Highness Madhu Rao will be granted in return. 

“ Article 3d. His Highness Madhu Rao is in future to manage the concerns 
<* of his government in Hindustan, with which his Highness Raohunat’h 
“ Rao (Ragoba) is not to interfere. 

“ The same with regard to Guzerat. 

“ The same with regard to Gaikwar. 

“ On these points, his Highiess Madhu Rao is to be his own master. 

“ Article 4ith. The chiefs Sindu, Hoj,kaii, Naro Sankar Raja Behadur, 

“ ViTTUL S'lVAokvA VlNCHUR Kut, T\^TAMBAK RaO S'lVAokvA VlNCHUR 
“ Kur, Jew.ui Powar, &c. &c., are Required to perform their accus- 
“ tomed service to his Highness Madhu K^o’s government, and to abstain 
“ from all foreign and domestic intrigues ; W obey hw orders, and to go 
“ wherever they may be required. On the Uiove ter»is, the estates at 
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« present held by those chiefs respectively shall be allowed to remain in 
** their possession. 

** Artick 6th. His Highness RaohunAt*h Rao (Ragoba) is to abstain 
** from all political intercourse whatsoever with Bhosla (Raja of Nagpore). 
“ If he has business with him, it must be transacted through his Highness 
** Madhu Rao's government 

“ Artick 6th. His Highness RAoiiuNAT’a Rao (Ragoba) agrees to 
** abstain generally from all political intercourse with other states, and from 
“ domestic intrigues of every sort ^ and promises not to act in any way so 
“ as to alBfect the interests of his Highness Madhu Rao’s government. 

“ Article 'Jth. A body of cavalry, consisting of two hundred and fifty 

men,* are to be paid by government and to attend his Highness 
“ RaghunAt’u Rao as a guard of honour. 

“ Article Sth. No chiefs nor individuals are to be punished by either party 
** on account of the share they may have taken in the late discussions ; and 
“ if they perform their duty in future with fidelity, it is promised they shall 
“ be treated with favour. 

** The above articles, drawn up by the ministers on both sides, were 
“ ratified by the mutual oaths of the parties themselves. 

** The detail of the cessions will be found in a separate schedule which is 
“ preparing, a copy of which will be forwarded. The heads only arc men- 

tinned for your information. My uncle is now to retire to Anandivalli, and 
“ after the arrival of the Poona bankers, who have been sent foi, security 
“ will be given for the payments, and the orders for the delivery of the 
“ forts will be received. After they are in our possession 1 shall proceed 
“ to Poona. Such is the state of affairs here. You have been desired to 
“ raise men for the forts. We shall require about l,dOO who may be 
“ depended on. You may now discharge such of the cavalry at Poona as 
*' can be dispensed with, keeping only the Suranjam horse. Let the Poona 
<* bankers be sent as soon as possible.” 

The original instrument, with the seals of the parties, is dated on 
the next day, the 25th of September 1767* The following document con- 
tains some additional articles : 


This number, at the request of his unde, was increased to three hundred and fifty men. 
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“ Memorandum. Additional requisitions made by his Highness Ra- 
“ GriuNATH Rao, and agreed to by the Peshwa, written in the hand of 
“ each ; 


In Raohunat’ii Rao’s hand : 

“ Article I. In case BHosLA(llaja of 
“ Nagporc), the Gaikwar, or any other 
“ chiefs should have made use of ex- 
“ pressions, or conducted themselves 
“ for my sake in an offensive manner, 
“ no notice is now to be taken of 
“ what has passed. If they arc guilty 
“ of high crimes hereafter, let them 
“ be punished accordingly. 

“ Article II. In the event of the 
“ troops ofgovernment passing through 
“ my estates and damaging them, I 
“ am to be indemnified for the loss, if 
“ considerable. If the damage does 
“ not exceed one thousand rupees, I 
“ shall make no demand for remune* 
“ ration. 


“ Article III. If Hqlkar should 
“ plunder the districts on the Ner- 
“ budda, he shall be fined in four 
“ times the amount. 

“ Article IV. When l>AMAjf Gaik- 
“ WAU, Buosla, Holkau, SiNDiA, aiul 
“ other such great chiefs proceed from 
“ hence to their commands, it would 
“ be gratifying to me that they should 
“ come to Aiiaudivalli, and after re- 


in Madhu Rao’s hand : 

“ Article I. The persons alluded to 
“ shall not be visited with punishment 
“ for any thing that has occurred. If 
** any one should be guilty in future, 
“ he will be punished accordingly. 

“ Agreed. 


“ Article II. Government troops 
“ have no business on your estates ; 
” notwithstanding which, orders shall 
“ be issued to prevent damage. The 
“ district of Hindia may lie on the 
** road, but precautions shall be taken 
“ to prevent damage. If it should 
“ be only trifling, it is hoped you will 
” pass it over : if the damage be 
“ heavy, it shall be made good to 
“ you. 

“ Agreed. 

“ Article III. If Holkar wantonly 
“ plunder your districts, he shall be 
“ compelled to make restitution for 
“ the injury sustained. 

“ Agreed. 

“ Article IV. When the chiefs of 
“ Hindustan return, they shall be di- 
“ rected to wait on you on their dc- 
“ parture, when you may entertain 
“ them for three or four days, and 
“ then take leave of them. 
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« maining with me three or four days, 
« take their final leave. 

“ Article V. Measures are to be 
“ taken for the payment of the cash 
“ within the limited period. 


“ Article VI. My estates arc to be 
“ granted so as to enable me to rca- 
“ lize ten lacs of rupees net revenue, 
“ independent of fort expenses. 

“ Article VII. The persons beloiig- 
“ ing to my public departments atpre- 
sent shall not be removed unless con- 
“ victed of fraud or treason, when it 
“ shall be competent for you to rc- 
“ place them by others. 

Article VIII. All persons having 
“ Mokassa claims in my districts, 
** shall be taught to look to me and 
“ serve me. 


“ Articles IX. Articles procurable 
“ only at Poona, or at a distance, to 
“ the amount of twenty-five thousand 
" rupees (£9,500), are to be sent by 
“ government to me, if required, an- 
“ nually.” 

** Done in camp, at Anandivalli, the 


“ You may rely on meeting with no 
** obstacleto your wishesinthisrespect. 

“ Agreed. 

“ Article V. Measures have been 
“ already adopted, and the period of 
“ the payment of the instalments fixed, 
“ to the fulfilment of which I pledge 
“ myself. 

“ Agreed. 

“ Article VI. Your estates, inde- 
“ pendently of fort establishments, 
“ shall be calculated to yield you ten 

lacs of rupees without deductions. 

“ Agreed. 

** Article VII. They shall not be 
" removed but for some specific crime. 

“ Agreed. 


“ Article VIII. KerojI Powah, 
“ who is bound to maintain one hun- 
“ dred and fifty horse ; and Band!, 
“ one hundred horse, are already in- 
“ eluded in the agreement; besides 
“ which, one hundred additional horse 
** on the same footing shall be placed 
“ at your disposal; making in all, 
“ three hundred and fifty horse. 

“ Agreed. 

“ Article IX. Twenty-five thousand 
“ rupees worth of goods will bo sent 
“ to you annually, if demanded, from 
“ the next year. 

“ Agreed.” 

30th of September I767.” 
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« Memorandum, in the hand-writing of Habi Pant Forkia : 

* “ Anandivalli, 6th of Optober 1767* 

“ The bankers of Poona having agreed to pay to Dada Sahib (Ragoba) 
« the sum of twenty-five lacs of rupees, this amount is to be recovered by 
“ them out of the following payments due, viz. 


“ Holkar Rupees 9,25,000 

“ Sindia 10,00,000 

« Bhosla 3,00,000 


“ U'deypfir liana 2,00,000 

“ Apaji Gan4sa 3,00,000 

“ Basalat Jeng 2,50,000 


“ Rupees 29,75,000 

The above sums are to be allotted exclusively for repayment to the 
“ bankers.” 

Affairs had thus been brought to a crisis which left Madiiu Rao the 
uncontrolled ruler of his dominions j and though it reduced the power of 
Ragoba, it left him with a princely income, and with a small principality 
apparently well suited to his station in the kingdom. Madhu Rao, however, 
had all along foreseen that his uncle would not be satisfied with his condition ; 
and we accordingly find him, in a very few months after, actively en- 
gaging in political intrigues with Bhosla, the Raja of Nagpore ; and the 
hopes he obtained from that quarter induced him to break into open 
insurrection. Besides fifteen thousand men raised for the occasion, DamajI, 
the Gaikwar, lent him his aid j and GangAdhar Yeswant, the ex- 
minister of Holkar, was his principal coadjutor. Madiiu Rao lost not a 
mom.cnt in marching to oppose his uncle, whose troops were defeated in a 
battle fought under the fort of Dhurap, forty miles north of Nasuc. On 
this occasion Ragoba, mounted on an elephant, was taken prisoner, and 
brought, escorted by a party of horse, to the Peshwa. The young 
hero, instead of upbraiding him, or triumphing over his misfortunes, 
brought his own elephant alongside that of his uncle, and courteously 
handed him into his own seat, in which way the uncle and nephew rode 
conversing together into camp, so that the spectators actually believed a 
reconciliation had been efiected. This was, however, impossible ; Madhu 
Rao perceiving the necessity for limiting his uncle’s power more effectually, 
and took measures accordingly. 
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GamoAdh4R Yeswant, Holkar’s ex-minister, had by his conduct forfeited 
the protection secured to him and others by the treaty of Anandivalli, 
concluded with 'Raooba the year before ; and we tliereforc find the 
following bond in the hand-writing of GangAdhau Yeswant, dated the 13th 
of July 1768. 

“ I agree to pay, through the agency of Gopae Rao Govind, the sum 
“ of twenty-nine lacs and fifty thousand rupees (£295,000), as a fine to the 
“ government. Meanwhile, till the full payment is completed, I am not to 
“ be liable for any pecuniary ncgociations which I may be obliged to enter 
'* into in order to realize this amount. 

“ After paying the whole sum, if a balance of a lac or a lac and a-half of 
“ rupees (£10,000 or £15,000) should remain in my hands or in those of 
“ my son, the government is to allow us to retain it for the support of 
“ our family. In case, however, any larger sum shoulil subsccpicntly be 
“ discovered, either in our hands or in those of any banker or other person 
« whatsoever between Rameswur and Benares, or between Ahmedabad and 
“ Attock, belonging to me, the government is at liberty freely to seize it.” 

On the arrival of the Peshwa and his uncle at Poona, the following 
arrangements appear to have been made, according to a memorandum 
existing in Madhu Rao’s hand-writing. 

“ 2Gth of June I 7 C 8 . 

“ I. The forts and estates lately in possession of my uncle Racoba, are to 

be managed in future by officers of our own government and of our own 
“ nomination. Out of consideration to my uncle, however, orders shall 
“ be sent in his name, and the reports shall be addressed to him. 

“ II. The expenditure of the ten lacs of revenue for my uncle-'s use are to 
“ be submitted to us, but all balances in his favour are to be credited to 

my uncle, whose expenditure must not exceed that sum. 

« III. My uncle is to remain in Poona, and not to quit it without our 
« knowledge. If he wishes to vis^t the temples on the banks of the several 
«< sacred rivers, he shall be allowed to do so while we remain in Poona, and 
*• a proper escort will attend him, but in our absence he must not quit the 
*• capital. 

“ IV. The persons at present in my uncle’s service are not to be molested ; 
“ but no one can be permitted to remain in it without our sanction.” 

voE. n. u 
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The army proceeding against the Raja of Beiar left Poona, probably in 
the latter end of I768 or early in 17^9; and the following letter from 
Moraba, cousin of Nana, FabnevIs, who accompanied the Peshwa, written 
by his orders, shews the state of ai&irs when the campaign was nearly 
brought to a close. 

*« Camp, Umerkehr, 2d of April I769. 

** I have received your letter of the 17th March. The news here is this ; 
“ The Peshwa left Poona with the intention of proceeding to the Carnatic, 
** and of availing himself of the circumstances which might arise out of 
“ the war between Hydek and the English. The army accordingly reached 
“ Serapur, when Bhosla wrote to say he had with him an army of 20,000 
“ men ; that he had been ordered to attend the Peshwa, and to bring with 
“ him a sihall retinue ; but that his army was in want of pay, and would not 
** permit him to quit. He observed, therefore, that he Could not separate 
“ himself from his army, but that he should send his minister D&wAkar Pant 
“ to head-quarters. His Highness the Peshwa, by calling on JavajI Bhosla, 
wished to try his fidelity, of which he had great doubts ; and this conduct 
** confirmed his suspicions. Besides, his Highness Ragoba being at Poona, 
** he thought it imprudent to leave his dominions open to intrigues during his 
<< absence in another direction. Moreover, he has no confidence in a third 
“ person (Sakeram Bapu, one of the most able, but most intriguing 
** politicians then in India). He accordingly resolved to march towards 
Bhosla, and compel his attendance. For this purpose he marched, 
“ attended by a division of the Nizam’s army, under Rurn-ud-Doula, as 
*' far as Dharur. Here we were met by Bhosla’s representative. Dew Arab 
Pant, who made fair promises in the name of his master ; but it was 
** thought advisable to move towards his army, which retired as we advanced. 

On reaching Berar, the country was laid waste with fire and sword, while 
“ Bhosla continued flying before our troops. A light detachment was 
« accordingly formed (consisting of twelve thousand men, under Gofal 
** Rao of Mirch), which went in pursuit for upwards of a month without 
*' overtaking the enemy ; and Bhosla eventually fled into the forests (the 
** woods of Gondwema') : our cavalry, both men and horses, were fairly 
** worn out It was once intended to besiege Chanda, but his Highness 
had not the proper means nor sufficient men, so Uiat it was at length 
** resolved to leave Ramchandra OamAs and RArn-ud-Doula in Berar, 
** and that his Highness should return. The Nizam's troops, little prepared 
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** for the privations and hardships they had already endured* and unwilling 
« to incur more, became discontented, and positively refused to remain. In 
** this state of a^irs D&wAkar Pant (Bhosla's minister), who had been all 
** along in camp, remonstrated against leaving any troops at all. He 
stated, that to form a cantonment in Berar fit to contain such an army 
as Ramchandra Gan£s must necessarily have with him, would incur an 
“ expense of at least twenty lacs of rupees, which could never be repaid 
“ by Buosla. He entreated therefore for his master, that his Highness 
** the Peshwa would be satisfied with liaving ravaged the country, and 
expelled B 110 SI.A from it, and begged that the Peshwa would now 
“ accept his contrition. His Highness, on mature consideration, was 
“ induced to accede to the reasoning of D^wAkar Pant, and consented to 
permit him to quit the camp and bring Bhosla to head-quarters, on con- 
“ dition of his giving up twelve lacs of his old jaglr and three lacs of his new 
** jaglr, and of his paying five lacs in specie ; the cessions and specie to 
“ be shared equally by the allies. 

“ After Bhosla arrives, visits will be interchanged for two or three 
days, when we shall return, as well as Ramchandra Gan:^s’s division. 
“ The Nizam's troops are also to go home. 

** DewAkar Pant is to accompany this army. You shall know more 
“ when we meet.” 

The array reached Poona at the end of May, and the aspect of affairs in 
the south rendered it necessary for the Peshwa to direct his attention to 
that quarter : among other measures of precaution, was that of removing 
the Carnatic infantry from the garrisons in that quarter of the country, and 
replacing them by Mahrattas whom he could trust. The Peshwa writes thus 
to his brother Narayan Rao, then quite a youth : 

” 5th of July I 7 C 9 . 

“ I request that all the Carnatic infantry in the garrisons of the southern 
“ frontier may be relieved in Chinroydrug, Mudgirry, &c. &c., and their 
“ place supplied by Mahratta infantry.” ^ 

But the Peshwa’s first object was to prevent his uncle being mischievous 
during his absence ; and the circumstantial proofs of his designs, up to the 
very last moment of the war with Bhosla, were so conaplete, that he felt 
himself -justified in imposing new and more rigid terms on him for the 
future. 

U'2 
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The incorrigible habits of Ragoba seemed to promise no hopes of amend- 
ment, and we are almost surprised that any terms were again offered to him ; 
but respect for his father’s brother, and perhaps even for public opinion, 
prevented Madhu Rao from proceeding to the extremity of making Ragoba 
a prisoner in a hill-fort. He was permitted to reside within the town of 
Poona, and to take exercise within its limits ; but it became necessary to 
restrict his excursions, and to deprive him of the power of foreign commu- 
nication. To attain these ends, the draft of certain terms was made by 
Maoiiu Rao, which exists in his own hand-writing ; and the actual conditions 
framed by Nana FAiiNEvis, and acceded to by Ragoba, are written in the 
hands of tliat minister and the state prisoner. They are as follow : 

“ Terms concluded with Ragoba Dada at Poona. 

In Nana FarnevIs’ hand. In Ragoba Dada’s hand. 

“ I. To abstain from all polidcal I. I agree to do so. 

“ intrigues. 

- ** II. To abstain from w|'iting orders II. I agree to abstain from doing 

“ or letters. “ so clandestinely. If I write letters, 

** they shall be open to inspection. 

« HI. Not to ask to quit die city. “ 111. I agree not to be importunate 

“ on this point. 

“ IV. Not to bring for^rard new “ IV. It may be necessary for me 
“ proposals. “ to mendon trifling points, but it 

** will remain with you to accede 
** to them or not. If it does not 
<* seem fit to do so, you need not; 
** on which occasions I promise to 
assent to the decision without op- 
“ position. Abide only by your own 
** engagements, and do not depart 
^ " from them. 

“ V. In case it be found necessary, “ V. Under such circumstances, 
“ on account of disturbance or other ** relying upon you, I shall go ; but I 
“ danger, — ^to redre, without delay, to . “ am only to be sent away on occasiqns 
“ such place as may be pointed out. “ of great necessity, and am to be 

« quickly brought back. You are not 
« to take advantage of this clause to 
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** destroy my confidence in you. On 
« such occasions 1 shall go without op- 
** position, putting ray trust in God. 

“ VI. Not to starve yourself. “ VI. If you abide by your en- 

** gagcments, I promise not to starve 
“ out of spite.* 

“ VII. Not to curse us; or to era- “ VII. I promise not to pray to God 

ploy Brahmins to do so ; or use in- to curse you, for I shall pray for 

“ cantations. “ your prosperity. If you suspect 

“ me of doing the former, I am with- 
** out remedy ; but neither will I do 
" so intentionally, nor employ any 
'* Brahmin to do so. If it should be 
“ done without my knowledge, I am 
** not to be responsible.! All will reap 
'* the fruit of their own labour: 1 
” certainly •will employ no one to 
“ curse or to hurt another, excepting 
“ he be the enemy of God, aijd it is 
“ to such only I wish evil. 

** In case I am ever suspected of 
** such cofiduct, let the circumstances 
“ be fully investigated, and the guilty 
“ be punished accordingly, 

" To this I agree,” 

The following postscript is in Ragoba’s hand-writing : 

** I have agreed to abide by the conditions of the above seven articles, but 


* This remarkable proposition requires soipe explanation. The most heinous crime of which a 
Hindu can be guilty is to cause the death of a Brahmin, and the crime would be considerably 
aggravated by that perwn being so near a relative as Raooba was to Madhu R ao. Tlie imposition 
therefore of terms which should drive him to the desperate resolve of starvation, of which the 
natives of India are frequently capable, would, by implication, bring the guilt of his uncle’s murder 
on die nephew’s head ; and this article was therefore introduced to prevent Its occurrence. 

f My Indian friends, who assisted me in examining this collection of papers, and who were about 
the court at the time, say this passage was considered to allude to Ananoi Buys, the wife of 
Raoosa, who tdn notorious (at employing magicians and enchanters against Madhu Rao. 
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after you have confidence in me from my behaviour in the course t(f two 
« or three years,* I am to be more at liberty, and to be allowed to go about 

if 1 choose. I am not to be unnecessarily restrained. I promise to abstain 
“ from all political intrigues ; but in case 1 should be falsely accused on this 
“ head, let the facts be investigated fairly. Do not act on loose assertions. 

“ 6 th of August 1769. . 

« P.S. The time of restraint is not to be fixed for two or three years. 
“ Let the restrictions be taken off whenever my conduct has removed all 
“ suspicion. 

“ Let the time not be fixed.** 

Having secured himself, as far as appeared necessary to him, against his 
uncle’s intrigues, Madiiu Rao turned his thoughts to the civil administration 
of his country, for which he had hitherto had no leisure. The picture exhibited 
by Captain Grant Duff in his history of the Mahrattas, of the exertions of 
this young prince and his able coadjutor Ram Sastri, to reform the judicial 
system, and of his finance ministers to improve that of his revenue, is as 
creditable to them as it is pleasing for us to reflect upon. 

Of the able judge Ram SastrI, he observes: “ The prince’s endeavours 
« were aided by the celebrated Ram Sastr!, a name which stands alone on 

Mahratta records as an upright and pure judge, and whose character, 
*' admirable under any circumstances, is wonderful amidst such selfish* 
** ness, venality, and corruption, as are almost universal in a Mahratta 
“ court.” 

Madhu Rao became the pupil of this excellent man, and was at one time 
so abstracted in theological studies as to alarm his faithful preceptor, who 
in a manner sufficiently indicative of his disapprobation, begged to be 
allowed to retire from office to Benares, in case his pupil the prince of the 
realm, neglected his duties to his subjects and the state by following the 
practices of a priest. Mauhu Rao acknowledged the justness of the rebuke, 
and gave up tliat deep application to study to which he was becoming 
inclined. 

In the finance department he had discovered many abuses, which he was 
gradually correcting when he received intimation that Hyder had made 


■ * The words in kidics have a pea run throi^ them in the original, and this ftet shews 
how Raooba's mind vacillated on tlie point of any stated time for the restrictions. 
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peace with the English, and not only refused to pay the tribute due, but 
had even levied contributions on some of the chiefs tributary to the Peshwa. 

A laige body of cavalry was therefore pushed forward to the frontier, 
and in the month of November 1769 Madhu Rao left Poona, at the head 
of fifteen thousand infantry and twenty thousand cavalry. 

The progress of his arms is best shewn by his own letter to Nana Far* 
NEvfs, received at Poona the 30th of January 1770. 

“ On crossing the Tungbudra, the main army was joined by the troops 
of Doulut Rao GnoRipoRf, Narsino Rao, and Anand Rao Gopal ; 
“ when leaving Anand Rao Rastia and Gopal Rao of Mirch, to oppose 
“ Htder in the district of Savanore, I proceeded towards Seringapatam, 
** avoiding the districts of Harpunhullf and Chittledrug. The first places 
« occupied, on the 14th January, were Budhyal, Kimpkerri, Humpkerrf, 
** and Chiknalhullf. There are three or four other places which must soon 
<* fall. Small forts cannot stand our artillery, but those I allude to arc not 
“ to be taken without heavier guns, Country yielding a lac or a lac and 
“ a*quarter of hurts (£65,000) annually, has been recovered. The chief 
“ of Chittledrug has joined me with five thousand infantry, a thousand 
“ cavalry, three or four guns, five camel loads of rockets, and eight 
elephants ; and, moreover, promises to fight. A communication has been 
** made from Muhamurd Ali Khan (Nabob of Arcot), that he also will 
“ afford us aid. Balaram conveyed this intelligence. The Nabob has been 
<* desired to send some respectable persons of his own, with proper 
« credentials and powers to ncgociate. 

“ Hyoer Naic was in the Bednore forest on the 7th January, having 
sent his son (Tippu) towards Bangalore. This season Hyder’s field 
equipments are tolerably good.” 

Madhu Rao to Naro BabjI, manager of Dharur. 

“ 6th of March 1770. 

** Two or three letters have been written, to you to enlist a thousand 
" infantiy, and to send them on to the camp, to occupy the places as they are 
** taken. You write that men cannot be had for the purpose in your district, 
** but that you will endeavour to raise them in Sawuntwarrf. The head- 
quarters now are in the vicinity of Nandfghur (Nundidrug), and men 
** are required to form garrisons for the newly conquered places. You 
« must contrive to procure the men and to send them to us. I trust those 
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you expect from Sawuntwarii have arrived ere thU ; srad them on to Sera 
“ as they come in.** 

In the hand.writing of Ham Pant Fabkia, to the same. 

« 9 th of March I 77 O. 

** Send on the new levies as soon as possible. You may go as far as nine 
“ rupees monthly pay to each man. They should for the most part have 
“ fire-arms, though a few Pat*hdlcarts (men using the double-edged brbad- 
** sword) may also be enlisted, but not too many of them.** 

The health of the Pcshwa declining about this time, he returned to 
Poona, from whence he writes a short letter to the same person on a military 
subject. It is as follows : 

“ Poona, 15th of September 1770. 

“ You may attack Durkunlmllf, if you think you have the means of doing 
“ so with effect, but on no account run the risk of failure ; on the contrary, 
“ wait till I reach the place with the army which will march from hence.** 

On the Peshwa cpiitting the army in the field, it was left under the com- 
mand of his first master in the military art, his maternal uncle Tbyambak 
Rao Marna. After the rainy season was over in Poona, Madhu Rao took 
the field again to join the army. 

This movement must have taken place early in November, for in that 
month he wrote the following confidential letter. It is not difficult to suppose 
that the inuendoes contained in it have reference principally to his uncle 
and his party, though the language is by no- means so plain as to give much 
insight into the real objects of the communication. 

Madho Rao to Nana FaknevIs. 

“ 22 d of November 1770* 

“ In consequence of my not having been able to see you before I marched, 
“ you were obliged to entrust what you had to say to HARi Pant. It does 
“ not in the least signify ; 1 know your disposition towards me, and I feel 
“ assured that you will act for me in my absence with the utmost zeal and 

fidelity. Professions on your part are quite unnecessary to convince me 
“ of this. You recollect there were three or four points we discussed, four 
** or five days since, which were not to be made known to others, and 
“ which you will of course not mention. You spoke out to me on that 
« occasion without reserve, and I replied with tlie same degree of con- 
** fidence, but it must go no farther. 1 repeat it, this must never be spoken 
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“ of. Conceal nothing from me in my absence of what you may learn.' 
** Write to me with confidence. Speak out boldly. Conceal nothing I 
“ entreat you j what I write to you, I shall do with perfect reliance that it 
** will not be spoken of to any one. Maintain the same good faith you have 

ever done. I have never been so plain with any one before ; your business 
“ is not now confined to one point j I shall rely on you, not only for infor- 
“ mation, but also for advice on all subjects. I feel convinced you will 
" advise what is right. A hint from you will suffice to enable me to act, 
“ as I am assured you will recommend nothing but what is proper. 

“ I shall frequently apply to you on points that I could not venture to 
“ trust to any other person ; and as I find my confidence is repaid, so shall I 
“ apply to you without hesitation. We are bound to each other by the 
“ most solemn oaths to reveal nothing of what passes between us. 

“ With regard to the questions I have left for you to consider, when I 
“ hear your opinion I shall avail myself of any hints you may give, and issue 
“ the necessary instructions. 

“ Destroy this letter the instant you have read it.” 

This letter is written evidently in great agitation ; several words are lel't 
out, the usual lines connecting the words arc omitted, and the same 
sentiment is frequently repeated ; and it is altogether unlike Madiiu Rao's 
usually clear style. 

The Peshwa’s health declining daily, he made but little progress towards the 
south ; and in the month of June 1771 he vested his maternal uncle Thyambac 
Rao with full powers as commander-in-chief, and sent him the great seal, 
making him in every respect his representative in the field. 'fRYAMBAc 
Rao so completely fulfilled his sovereign's wishes that he reduced Hyder 
to the greatest distress, and at the very gates of Seringapatam dictated a 
peace in the following year, by which he obtained thirty-six lacs of rupees 
as arrears of tribute, and an agreement to pay fourteen lacs annually in 
future. 

Our attention must now be drawn towards the affairs at Poona. Madiiu 
Rao’s indisposition prevented his attending to business ; and some of the 
ministers began to look towards Ragoba as the person into whose hands the 
government might again fall in case of the Peshwa's death and the accession 
of his younger brother Narayan Rao, a youth equally irritable and wrong- 
headed. This state of affairs added to the anxiety of the Peshwa's mind 
and increased his disorder, which proved to be consumption. 

VoL. II. X 
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The letters, which passed at this period, are full of interest, but they are 
in many instances ambiguous, and some of them being witliout date, it is 
not easy to place them in the series. The physicians conceiving the air of 
Poona unwholesome for his complaint, the Peshwa moved to Sidtek, a village 
a few miles from the capital, which he reached in January 1772- Nana 
was left, as usual, in charge of Poona, under the Peshwa's brother, 
Nahayan Rag, while Nanais cousin, who was jealous of the confidence 
reposed in him by the Peshwa, filled the office of secretary with Madhu 
Rao, around whom, during his illness, all the great chiefs of the empire 
assembled, both out of courtesy, as well as to observe what was likely to 
be the result in case of his death. 

Shortly after the Peshwa left Poona, Nana FarnevIs found the young 
prince, Narayan Rao, lending himself to a party, and permitting them 
to assume a degree of interference in the public business, to which Nana 
wa^ by no means disposed to submit. The following letters on this subject 
shew his feeling : 


Nana FarnevIs to Madhu Rao Peshwa. 

“ Your Highness on your departure said, ‘ His Highness Narayan Rao 
** * will remain here in my absence j do not imagine therefore there will be 
“ * any difficulty.^ This is true : but there is a vast deal of business to be 
“ transacted, and where confidence exists there are no obstacles. This 
“ does not appear to be the case here. The reproofs, the opposition, and 
the delays which occur, do not originate with his Highness perhaps ; but 
why should I have been selected to become subject to them ? If your 
•• Highness should l>e absent for many months, business cannot be allowed 
to stand still ; but I beg of you to consider how I am to conduct it 
** without your support. 

I am extremely unwilling, in the present state of your health, to trouble 
“ you on such matters, but I could not on this occasion avoid it. All 
I wish is, that when 1 bring papers to receive the young prince^s 
“ signature, they may l>c passed at once, without the intervention of 
other people. In case his Highness should wish for explanation, I am on 
“ the spot, and always ready to afford it. If your Highness does not 
“ feel sufficient confidence in me to admit of this, I beg I may be allowed 
“ to join your camp at once. Every thing else goes on smoothly. 

«« This is what I l>egged of HarI Pant to mention, but I am not sure 
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** that he has done so. Your Highness knows more of the state of the 
** case than I have mentioned. If you are resolved matters should go on 
“ as at present, command me to that effect.” 

Reply in Maduu Rao's hand, on the face of the letter. 

“ I will communicate to you through HAiif Pakt this evening ; if I were 
“ to sit down to reply, I should be obliged to write a long letter, which I 
“ could not do. I shall send a message therefore by IIahI Pant.” 

HarC Pant to Nana on the same subject. 

“ I have received your letter, begging of me to state what I told his 
“ Highness Narayan Rao, on tlie occasion of your being left at Poona, 
“ and to mention if I had been at all equivocal in my communication with 
“ him. You observe also, that you are prepared to quit Poona and 

“ come to the camp. In reply to which I beg to assure you, that 

“ I mentioned all you wished to his Highness Maduu Rao, and was 
“ directed in consequence to wait on his Highness Narayan Rao, and 
“ to tell him, as follows : ‘ Nana is left here to conduct the civil 

“ ‘ duties of the districts ; he will also write the mukhalasi (the con- 

“ ‘ eluding line and date of all public documents), and having explained 
“ ‘ their contents to you, will obtain from you the final signature of diaxn 
“ ‘ (let it be fulfilled), without reference to Dada (IIagoba Dada is 
“ ‘ probably meant). In case you have any difficulty in comprehending 
“ ‘ the papers, send for Nana to explain.’ This is what I was directed to 
“ inform his Highness Narayan Rao, which I did. What is it possible to 
‘‘ do more ? I do not sec what more can be done. If any thing else occurs 
“ to you, let me know, and I will represent it ; but I cannot perceive what 
“ you can wish for more. Still I am prepared to do any thing you desire.” 

Moraua to his cousin Nana FarnevIs. 

“ Sidtek, 0th of January 1772. 

“ His Highness Mauhu Rao’s healtli is so much worse, that he has 
“ consented to allow the Padre to see him.” 

This was probably some Portuguese priest, who understood something of 
medicine. 

From the same to the same. 

“ 17th of January 1772. 

“ His Highness is alarmingly ill. He is better for a few days, and then 

X ‘2 
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“ relapses again into his former state. It is really very difficult to say what 
“ may happen, and how soon. He does not gain strength at all.” 

This information gave great hopes to Ragoba, who had already ingratiated 
himself with his nephew Nabayan Rao, the ostensible governor of Poona, 
SuKARAM Bapu, already mentioned as an able ex-minister, and described 
as rather disposed towards Ragoba, formed a cabal with him to vex Nana 
FarnevIs, who now left Poona, and went to his master at Sidtek. We are 
not acquainted with what passed at this meeting, but the following familiar 
correspondence shews the nature of the feelings which existed between 
them at the time. 

Letter from Nana to Madhu Rao, without date. 

“ My cousin Moraba acquainted me that he obtained permission for me 
“ to proceed to .morrow. But I was sorry to perceive, when we parted, 
“ that you were out of spirits, and apparently not in good-humour. It 
“ has occurred to me since, that you have only yielded to my wish to be 
“ allowed to go ; or am I to refer your behaviour to the fact of your being 
“ worse ? If I have your free permission I will go ; if not I will stay in 
'* camp, though my health requires some relaxation from business, and 
** change of air. I shall however conform entirely to your wishes. All the 
“ current business is done with the exception of that of Dharwar. There 
“ are some important points, however, which can only be done at Poona, 
“ where the records arc. With regard to the Gaikwar question, when we 
“ are both equally well-informed, there will be no difficulty. Naro AppajI 
** has charge of the current business of Poona, which your Highness can, 
“ if you choose, leave altogether in his hands. If any thing extraordinary 
** should occur, I shall be always ready to undertake it if such is your wish. 
“ If not, I shall not interfere. I am anxious to proceed to Menoley * before 
“ I return to Poona, which will cause a delay of some days ; but on this 
“ point I shall be guided by your wishes.” 

Reply from Madhu Rao, in his own hand. 

“ I was really very unwell : it was nothing else. When Moraba asked 
« leave for you to return, I said, * Let him wait a few days, and then let 
“ * him go, unless his business is very urgent, in which case he may go at 


* A village near Wal, where Nana’s personal estate is situated, and on which his widow 
still resides. 
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” ‘ once.* I shall communicate to you in detail through Guaujf (the private 
“ preceptor and priest) and Moraba. At present the Gaikwar affair is 
“ the only business of consequence ; it is nearly concluded, but it cannot 
" be brought to a close without Moraba and yourself consulting and 
“ making the final arrangements. The other matters are unimportant.” 

Racoba Dada became now very importunate to see his nephew Madhu 
Rao, who writes to Nana, on the 20th of February 1772, thus : 

** I entreat you to prevent my uncle Racoba quitting Poona under the 
“ plea of coming to visit me. In the first place he must again swear to 
** conform to the seven articles last drawn up and acceded to by him, and 
“ by these he must abide. 

“ I enclose the form of an oath in the hand-writing of HarI Pant 
“ Farkia } which I require you to administer to him.” 

Memorandum in the hand-writing of Nana FarnevIs. 

« 23d of February 1772. 

“ His Highness Dada Sahib objects to the expression (nehurt) * per- 
“ ‘ manent * in the oath. He observes, * I will abide by the agreement as 
“ ‘ long as the terms arc kept by the other party, and will on no account 
“ ‘ infringe it.” He conceives permanency to be implied in that. He has 
“ no objection to swear to every other part.” 

Moraba FarnevIs to his cousin Nana. 

“ 23d of February 1772. 

“ Your letter has been received, stating that you had been sent for by 
“ Dada Sahib (Racoba) ; that he had ordered his preparations for moving, 
“ but that the lady (AnundI Bhye, Uacoba's wife) had scolded well, so 
“ that Ramchunder Pant and the other ministers were confounded. Who 
“ is to be afraid of her tongue? What can she do? It has not disturbed us 
“ here at all. I have represented all you wrote on the subject. His 
“ Highness the Peshwa asked me if I could be certain that his uncle would 
“ take the oath required of him. How could I say so ? I wrote to you, 
** and from your answer I perceived we should have a long correspondence 
“ if the business were negociated by letter, so it is resolved to send Crishna 
“ Rao. Bhosla has reached Pyetun, and has from two thousand to two 

thousand five hundred men with him. He is to arrive on the 12th Mag- 
“ tvud (2d March) ; BhawanI Pant and Ramaj! Pant have already come. 
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“ MuDHAjf Bhosla has seen Tahavur Jeng, and has settled the ghass^ana 
“ (tribute). 

« IluMBAjf (Rao Rumba) has gone since I catne here. 

“ His Highness the Peshwa has been worse during the last three days. He 
“ has been frequently delirious. He is sometimes better, sometimes worse. 
“ No one knows how to treat his case ; HuKfMji (a Muhammedan physician) 
“ has therefore been sent for. He is reputed clever as a physician and a 
“ chemist. His Highness intends moving to Tewur on the 25th February. 
Wc shall see whether he will or not.^' 

Madhu Rao to Nana ; written by HabI Pant Farkia. 

« 15th of March 1772. 

You write that my uncle sent for you, and said that Saturday was a 
good day for coming here ; that he gave orders to have his equipage 
“ ready; that he wants the horse-carriage (an English coach) to be sent for 
“ him ; that as Crishna Rao was gone, he had fixed on Saturday or 
“ Sunday, and that you would move with him or not, according to the 
“ reply from hence : that if he did come on that day he was desirous 
“ I should go and stay a few days at Poona, after which he would like 
“ to go to the Godaveri ; also that if the day fixed was not agreeable 
“ to me, he had no objection to the 28th of March, thirteen days 
“ hence. 

“ Saturday is the day fixed on for Bhosla^s taking leave ; so that day is 
** disposed of. The following day is lucky for both — l>efore eight o’clock 
“ in the morning for me, and till sunset for him ; but as it is not so for me, 
‘‘ it will be better we should meet before eight in the morning. If he 
‘‘ accedes to this arrangement, let me know, and you can come with him 
at once. 

“ The horse-carriage is sent, according to his wishes ; also an elephant 
“ and amharn (the latter is a seat with a royal canopy over it), besides two 
«« of my own riding horses. Tell him so. Let me have an answer before 
“ noon to-morrow. If he reaches Kowrf before eight o’clock on Sunday, 
“ it will do. If he is later we shall miss the time. You will of course take 
“ care that a suitable escort, both of cavalry and infantry, attends him. 

« III case he should object to this arrangement, the meeting may be put off 
till the 28th March,” 
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Moraba FABNEvis to tiis cousin Nana Faunevis. 

“ 16th of March 177 f 2 . 

“ You write, that in consequence of urgent affairs, you shall not be able 
“ to accompany Dada Sahib, and beg to be excused. I am instructed to 
“ say you are permitted to remain. Naro Pant and Jenaudhun Ram are 
“ to accompany him. Make proper arrangements, though you do not come 
** yourself.” 

From the same to the same. 

“ 29 th of March 1772 . 

“ His Highness has been very ill for the last few days, so that no business 
“ could be done on Sunday with Dada Sahib (his uncle). They are to 
“ meet on Friday, bis Highness is, I think, worse to-day, and is extremely 
“ weak. He has been prevailed on to be weighed.* Bhosla marched this 
“ day. He goes first to Jejuri, and then returns home. He is now at 
“ Balapur. On his taking leave, three guns, besides elephants and horses, 
“ were presented to him. 

“ When you have leisure, come over here.” 

During the rainy season between June and September, the Peshwa’s 
health improved. As no later letters, however, have been found by me 
than the last which has been recorded, we are left in doubt as to the turn 
affairs took after the meeting of the uncle and nephew. The Mahratta 
historian. Grant Duff, observes :t “ As the health of his nephew declined, 
Uaghunat’h Rao (Ragoba) began intrigues with IIyder Am and the 
** Ni/am, in order to obtain complete enlargement, and secure his succes- 
“ sion as Peshwa. The correspondence was intercepted by the ministers, 
“ and nineteen persons were sent into hill-forts ; and the confinement of 
“ his uncle would have become more rigid than ever, but Madiiu Rao 
“ perceiving his death was certain, interposed, and observed it was natural 
“ fiw his uncle to desire his liberty.” He also states, that “ Ragiiunat’u 
“ Rao was sent for to Tewur; tliat a reconciliation took place, and 
“ Madhu Rao, in presence of Sakaram Bai>u (whom he had reinstated 
“ in the office of minister), recommended his brother Nabayan Rao, the 


* h order to propitiate die gods, great men arc weighed (gainst gold, and die amount !.•> 
distributed in charity, 
f Vol. ii. page 241. 
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‘‘ heir presumptive, in an impressive manner, to the care and protection of 
“ Ills uncle.” 

Tlie papers in my possession do not enable me either to contradict or 
confirm this opinion, which, considering the extreme caution of the author 
in stating nothing but on good authority, is likely enough to be true. 

Among those persons who were suspected of favouring Ragoba in his 
intrigues was Nana Farnevis’s cousin Moraba, and it appears evident 
from the letters in Moraba’s hand that the former accused him of betraying 
the interests of his master the Peshwa. Early in the year Moraba had 
cxj)lained to his cousin, in the following letter, for the first time, a feeling 
of animosity, which had long subsisted between him and the Peshwa's 
private secretary Hari Pant Faukia, and it seems from what ensued that he 
was the person who communicated his suspicion of Moraba^s intrigues with 
Ragoba Dada. 

Moraba Farnevis to his cousin Nana. 

26th of January 177^*^* 

“ I have received your letter regarding Hari Pant Farkia. The truth 
is, he and I have been on bad terms for the last three years j it is not a 
‘‘ misunderstanding of a single day, and it was owing to the want of 
cordiality that has so long existed between you and I, that I have not 
“ opened my mind to you before on this subject ; but as I do not wish to 
“ conceal it any longer, I now write to you plainly. Notwithstanding our 
‘‘ private feelings to each other, neither Hari Pant nor I have allowed 
“ them to break out or to interrupt public business ; but as he has now 
“ chosen to bring the circumstance forward, I candidly tell you that I ask 
“ no other umpii'c of our disputes than yourself, and in consequence of 
“ your letter I have sent Nauo Pant, who will explain how matters stand 
between us. There is one point, however, I beg of you to dismiss from 
“ your mind, which is, a notion that my quarrel with Hari Pant originated 
“ in his being o, protege of yours. I call on the manes of my father and 
“ mother to witness that I have never allowed this circumstance to influence 
“ me for a moment. That we arc not on good terms is quite true. For 
“ this there are many causes, some of which I could mention, others I 
“ must decline. Those concerning which I feel myself at liberty to speak, 
“ I will communicate when we meet. If you suppose, however, that HarI 
“ Pant and I can ever act cordially together, I tell you once for all, it 
“ is impossible, 'finsl can safely say on oath. Rut again I declare I have 
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« never allowed my private feelings to evince themselves in my manners or 
“ conduct towards him, nor will I ever do so. Naro Pant will explain 
“ every thing you wish.” 

The two following letters are without date, but they evidently refer to 
his intrigues with Ragoba about this period. 

Moraba to his cousin Nana FarnevIs. 

“ Your letter has been received. It is positively true then that I am in 
“ the habit of communicating with Ragoba Dada, and that at such a time 
“ as the present, his Highness believes it ! During the whole period of my 
“ administration, I saw Dada only five or six times, on which occasions 
“ Crishna Rao was almost always present. If I have ever seen or com- 
“ municated with him since then, I am certainly guilty. If Dada has 
“ infringed the oath he took, and I have been accessary to it, let me be 
“ punished in any way his Highness pleases ; or else let me go on some 
“ pilgrimage, when, if you please, you may send fifty or a hundred soldiers 
“ to look after me. Ragoba Dada has been my enemy since my birth. 
“ Ilis minister, moreover, is my enemy. If his Highness the Peshwa 
“ reflects a little on these facts, he will himself discover how ho has been 
** deceived. Such, however, is the temper of the times. This w’as the 
“ only thing they could find against me. It is of no use to serve a master 
“ when all confidence is lost ; so I beg of you to tell his Highness plainly, 
“ that he must assure me that his suspicions are removed before I 
“ return. If not, let him place a guard over me, and send me to live 
“ somewhere in retirement on the banks of the Godaveri. Either send me 
“ word to go at once, or let me be sent for to the presence, and I will 
“ come immediately.” 

From the same to the same. 

“ The message communicated through HarI Pant, you no doubt conceive 
“ to be highly proper. Send one like it again, if you choose. Reflect, however, 
“ before you act. Consider the person and the proofs, and do not act on 
“ the word of any low fellow. Rut so it is. If I were susj)ected, you 
“ might have sent for, and accused me to my face. You should at all events 
“ have established something like proof before you acted, and then yoii 
“ might have done what you chose. This would have been worthy of 
“ the master you serve. Matters of this nature ought not to be done 
“ hastily.” 

VoL. II. 


Y 
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From the same to the same. 

«« If accusation is to stand in the stead of proof, without any enquiry, 
what can be done ? Under his Highness such has not hitherto been the 
“ practice ; nor ought it to be so now. Some proof or evidence should 
** surely be adduced. There ought to be some regard for common justice ; 
“ but in this instance there is none. Very well, be it so. If you choose 
to send for me, do so. I conclude HarI Pant has told you all, but I 
“ have had no reply from you." 

From the same to the same. 

I formerly gave the long agreement with Dada Sahib into the hands 
of AppAjf Pant, I now send the other agreement and another paper. It 
‘‘ can be of no use for me to retain these documents, under existing circum- 
stances. Let me know if any thing important has occurred lately." 

Although the Peshwa was, on the whole, better during the rainy season, 
he by no means thought he should recover ; but he availed himself of his tem- 
porary convalescence to cause his will to be drawn up by his faithful friend 
Nana FarnevIs, and it still exists in his hand-writing. The following is a copy, 

Tewur, SOth of August I 772 . 

“ 1. It is my wish that the whole of the cash in deposit with MadhajI 
Pant GurujI • be applied to the liquidation of the principal of the public 
“ debt, and that the public money in hand be also applied to the same 
purpose. 

** 2. The inhabitants both of the Concan and the Desh (upland country) 
have suffered much on account of the revenues being farmed. I therefore 
** desire that those persons who have sustained injury by this measure, may be 
** indemnified, after a minute investigation of the abuses which have taken 
‘‘ place, in order that justice may be done to my subjects. 

3. It was the wish of my revered father to obtain possession of Prayag 
‘‘ (Allahabad) and Benares. 1 have always had the same desire. It is my 
“ w ill, therefore, that these places may now be obtained, either by exchange 
“ or otherwise, as may be expedient. 

“ 4. I beg that my venerable mother, who wishes to go to Benares to 
“ reside, may be permitted to do so. 

♦ This person was Madhu Uao's preceptor when he was a child; he afterwards became 
his domestic priest ; and was his private treasurer. The money in his hands was, in fact, the 
privy purse, which he bequeaths to the state. 
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” 5. The Kripdt or funeral ceremonies of Bhao Saiub Cwhose body was 
“ never found at Paniput) not having been performed, they should be 
“ fulfilled in the ensuing Magh (February). The widow, PAuwatI Biiye, 
“ should be permitted to burn, if she chooses to do so. 

“ G. Let the annual charities at Benares be increased one- half, from 
“ this date. 

“ 7» Let two hundred thousand Brahmins be fed at Benares on my 
“ account, and let each receive two pice (half-pcncc). 

“ 8. Let o.jagir of five lacs of rupees (£50, (XX)) annual revenue be 
“ assigned to my uncle Ragoba Daua, wliich may even be extended to 
“ seven lacs, if insisted on, but not more. 

“ 9. Let the charities of Srdxvan-mas (month of August), at the Piirbalt 
“ (a temple near Poona^, be always continued, even if the receipts of the 
“ government do not exceed five lacs of rupees (£50,000). 

“ I swear by the holy Gan'apati', that these are my wishes.” (This line 
is in his own hand.) 

In Nana’s hand : 

“ I promise fiiithfully to fulfil, as far as is in my power, the wishes 
“ expressed in this document j though it is possible we may recpiire money 
“ for political purposes in the mean time. I swear, however, I will fulfil 
“ what has been written, as tar as is practicable, 'fhe public debt must be 
“ paid out of the public coffers as lar they go •, when, if a balance remains 
“ due, application w'ill be made to Guruji for the deposit in his hands.” 

Another scrap of paper, in the hand-writing of IIaui Pant Faukia, 
drawn up probably by his master’s bed-side, is in existence, containing 
notes for the above, and stating that on no account is Ragoba’s Jagfr to 
exceed seven lacs of raipccs. 

. Two months and a-half after the date of Madiiu Rao’s will, that amiable, 
and I may add, illustrious prince, died, on the 18th of November 177‘^> i'l Gie 
twenty-eighth year of his age and the twelfth of his reign. 

According to the ordinances of the Hindu religion, his body was burned, 
and his fond wife, Rama Biiye, to whom be was devotedly attached, 
ascended the funeral pile, evincing by her fortitude, in immolating herself 
with his body, a proof of the affection which she bore bim. Her I'aith taught 
her to believe that this pious act would purge from sin the beloved object of 
her grief, and would ensure to them both an immediate and inseparable 
union in a future state. 

Y 2 
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It is, I think, impossible to read this interesting series of private docu* 
ments, without confessing, that, in Europe, we are still but imperfectly 
acquainted with the natives of our eastern empire. Nay, I am of opinion, 
that until an European quits the British territory in India, where every 
Englishman looks on himself as a master, and on the people rather as his 
dependents than as his fellow subjects, it is extremely difficult for him to 
know much of their domestic habits, or private character. 

The individuals who moved on the scene which has been exhilnted in tlie 
letters I have translated, lived within our own time. Some of them even 
are now alive : and the facts, to which the correspondence alludes, are fresh 
in the minds of the present generation. It should be recollected also, that 
up to that period the court of Poona had had little or no intercourse with 
Europeans ; so that the letters afford a fair sample of the materials which 
compose an Indian court, when left to itself. In this point of view, I 
consider these papers as singularly valuable and instructive ; and, as 
historical records, very important. 

I would appeal to those members of the Society, who have heard the whole 
of this correspondence read, whether it be the production of a barbarous or 
uncivilized race ? Whether the sentiments expressed in the letters, or the 
conduct of the individuals by whom they were written, exhibit a people 
deficient in talent, or different in any respect from what might be expected 
from persons considerably elevated in the scale of human society ? 

It has been my lot to pass a great part of my life in familiar intercourse 
with the natives of the east, and principally among those who have for the 
most part lived beyond the precincts of our jurisdiction, and my notions of 
them arc drawn from such sources. I have found the people, generally 
speaking, intelligent in a very high degree, though, from education, 
deficient in the knowledge of European history and sciences. They, how- 
ever, are ready to admit their ignorance, and desirous of instruction. 
They arc usually liberal in their opinions } and the Hindus especially are 
tolerant on the subject of religion : for though tenacious of any interference 
ill the exercise of their own, they oppose no worship or custom which does 
not aflect themselves. Among their domestic virtues, I should class affection 
and tenderness to their relatives ; kindness to their domestics ; integrity in 
their dealings with each other ; hospitality to grangers ; and charity to the 
distressed and poor. Among the upper classes I have found refined notions 
of delicacy of conduct and manners ; and among statesmen and financiers, I 
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have occasionally met with enlarged views of policy, and a knowledge of the 
principles of statistics and political economy, that would not disgrace the 
ministers of any government. 

1 believe that . t this moment, India contains natives who would do honour 
to any country : men who are capable of rendering themselves eminently 
useful to our government, not only by tlieir intelligence and information, 
but by the weight which their influence would bring into our administration. 
They deserve to be more highly estimated, to be treated with more con- 
fidence, to be better rewarded, and to receive higher distinctions and 
consideration, than they usually meet with from us. 

The eminent individual, who has just quitted the government of Bombay,* 
has endeavoured to promote the objects to which I have alluded ; and I 
feel confident his successor will be disposed to tread in the same path ; but, 
to have its full effect, the system must be general. If adopted, it seems to 
promise at no very distant period to bring about a revolution in the opinion 
of our Indian government among the natives, which it is of the utmost im- 
portance to effect. The more general employment of them in offices of trust 
will give respectability to the upper classes, which our present system is 
calculated to depress ; it will elevate that branch of society which must 
always carry the body of the people along with it ; it will give to it an 
interest in a government witli which it will become identified ; and, instead 
of exhibiting, as at present, a body of proinl and broken-down families of 
rank, it will raise them to a respectable station in tiie community, which they 
will be unwilling to lose \ and by giving them a greater degree of interest 
in the existence and welfare of the government, will strengthen it against 
internal commotion and foreign danger. 

It would be presumptuous in mo to expect that any sentiments of mine on 
such subjects should have much weight with the authoritieswith whom making 
these alterations must necessarily rest, even if I could venture to intrude them; 
but I look upon it as one of the most happy effects of our labours here, that by 
the diffusion of the knowledge of the state of society in the East, and of its 
institutions, a general acquaintance with these subjects will be spread 
throughout the public in England, and that the information brought home 
from India will, by being communicated through the pages of our Trans- 
actions, be a means of enli^tening our countrymen, and of indirectly 
contributing to the happiness of many millions of the human race. 


* The Honourable MountsUiart Elphinatone. 
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IX. On Hindu Courts qf Justice. By Henry Thomas Colerrooxe, Esq., 

Director R.A.S. 

Read May 24, 1828. 

The composition of an Indian court of justice, conformably with the 
ancient Hindu institutions, being very imperfectly understood, and many 
erroneous notions having become prevalent on this subject, it appears to 
deserve a more full investigation than it has yet undergone ; and, with this 
view, I submit to the Society the result of a careful perusal of original 
authorities of Hindu law relating to that point. 

The following is an abstract,* from very ample disquisitions, contained 
in treatises of Indian jurisprudence. 

An assembly for the administration of justice is of various sorts : either 
stationary, being held in the town or village ; or moveable, being held in 
field or forest ; or it is a tribunal superintended by the chief judge 
appointed by the sovereign, and entrusted with the royal seal to empower 
him to summon parties ; or it is a court held before the sovereign in person. 
The two first of these are constituted at the request of parties, who solicit 
congnizance and determination of their differences ; they are not established 
by operation of law, nor by the act of the king, but by voluntary consent. 
The two last are courts of judicature, established by the sovereign's autho- 
rity : such a court is resorted to for relief as occasions occur, and not, as 
the first-mentioned, constituted merely for the particular purpose. 

To accommodate or determine a dispute between contending parties, 
the heads of the family, or the chiefs of the society, or the inhabitants of 
the town or village, select a referee approved by both parties. 

Among persons who roam the forest, an assembly for terminating litiga- 
tion is to be held in the wilderness ; among those who belong to an army, 
in the camp j and among merchants and artisans, in their societies. 


♦ A short extract from this treatise was communicated to Mr. H. St. George Tucker, for 
insertion in the Appendix to his work on the financial state of the East-India Company. 
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Places of resort for redress are : 

ist The court of the sovereign, who is assisted by learned Brahmans as 
assessors. It is ambulatory, being held where the king abides or sojourns. 

2d. The tribunal of the chief judge (“ Prod vivdca,” or “ Dharmddln/^ 
" acsha**') appointed by the sovereign, and sitting with three or more assessors, 
not exceeding seven. This is a stationary court, being held at an appointed 
place. 

dd. Inferior judges, appointed by the sovereign's authority, for local 
jurisdictions. From their decisions an appeal lies to the court of the chief 
judge, and thence to the rdja or king in person. 

The gradations in arbitration are also three : 

1st. Assemblies of townsmen, or meetings of persons belonging to various 
tribes, and following different professions, but inhabiting the same place. 

2 d. Companies of traders or artisans j conventions of persons belonging 
to different tribes, but subsisting by the practice of the same profession. 

3d. Meetings of kinsmen, or assemblages of relations connected by 
consanguinity. 

The technical terms in the Hindu for these three gradations of assem- 
blies arc, 1 st. Puga ; 2d. Sreni ; 3 d. Cula. 

Their decisions or awards are subject to revision j an unsatisfactory 
determination of the “ Cula " or family, is revised by the “ Srini,” or 
company, as less liable to suspicion of partiality than the kindred ; and an 
unsatisfactory decision of fellow-artisans is revised by the ** Puga,** or 
assembly of cohabitants, who are still less to be suspected of partiality. 
From the award of the “ Puga,** or assembly, an appeal lies, according to 
the statutes of Hindu law, to the tribunal of the “ Prdd-vivdca,** or judge ; 
and, finally, to the court of the Rdjd, or sovereign prince. 

The “ Puga,’* “ Sreni,’* and “ Cula,** are different degrees of arbitration, 
which, as is apparent, is not in the nature either of a jury or of a rustic 
tribunal, with which they have been assimilated ; but merely a system of 
arbitration, subordinate to regularly constituted tribunals or courts of justice. 

I now proceed to the more detailed consideration of the composition of 
such courts. 

In several passages of Hindu law books the members of the judicature 
are enumerated, but not witho^ some discrepancy : one authority specifying 
so many as ten ; others eight, but in some instances, nevertheless, noticing 
a greater number. The difference, however, is not material. 
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That enumeration concerns the sovereign court, wherein the king per- 
sonally presides, 'llie composition of subordinate tribunals, with respect to 
its members and attendants and officers, has not been particularized ; nor 
are there any directions found concerning the manner in which the business 
of inferior courts is to he conducted, or the sittings of arbitrators. No 
doubt the analogy of the sovereign court would be followed, so far as 
applicable ; and the composition of the highest tribunal would be the type 
or model for the construction of a subordinate one. 

A court of judicature is, in the passages which have been adverted to, 
likened to a body furnished with limbs ; and the similitude of the members 
of the one and limbs of the other is followed out to a puerile minuteness. 
Without regard, however, to this solemn trifling, it may be observed, that 
the members enumerated are : first, the king or sovereign prince ; next, 
the chief judge, or superintendent appointed by him ; afterwards the 
assessors or puisne judges, considered in the aggregate as one member, 
though their number ought to be three, five, or seven. I'he written law is 
to be had for reference or consultation, and is mentioned as one member; 
gold and fire are also to be in readiness, for use in the administration of 
oaths, and arc in like manner noticed as members ; as is also water, pro- 
vided for refreshment. The principal officers of the court, namely, the 
accountant, the scribe, and the sequestrator, complete the formal enume- 
ration. But to these must be added, other officers and attendants of the 
court, as the suinmoner and the moderator ; likewise the king’s domestic 
priest or spiritual counsellor, and his ministers of state or temporal advisers ; 
and also the audience or by-standers, comprehending qualified persons, any 
one of whom may interpose in the capacity of an amicus ciiricc ; and persons 
in attendance to keep order and prevent the intrusioji of the populace. 

By the Hindu institutes, the administration of justice, civil and criminal, 
is among the chief functions of the R^d or sovereign *, not arbitrarily, 
according to his mere will and pleasure ; but conformably with fixed laws 
recorded by ancient sages, and agreeable to the established custom of the 
country. 

He will naturally need the assistance of learned persons conversant witii 
those laws and usages, and competent to the application of them in par- 
ticular and individual cases. There is need likewise of attendants and 
officers to conduct the process and execute the adjudications of the tribunal. 
The number, functions, and powers of those advisers and attendants, as 
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prescribed by law, Form the legal constitution of a Hindu sovereign 
court 

It is a topic considered and discussed in every general treatise of Indian 
forensic law : there is no occasion, therefore, for premising a disquisition on 
the authorities to which reference will be made. 

§ 1. The sovereign Prince, 

The Hindu sovereign in person hears litigant parties to redress injuries 
and decide their contests j or he devolves that office on a chief judge, 
whose duty it is to assist him when present and to preside in his stead 
when absent The right of personal superintendance is in strictness con- 
fined to the regular royal tribe of eshatriya, or to the brdhmanfa invested 
with sovereignty : one of an inferior class, whetlier the third or the fourth 
caste, or a mixed tribe, is not qualified to assume personal cognizance of 
causes, but is by law required to depute a judge to officiate in his stead. 
On this point, however, commentators of the law differ j some maintaining 
the competency of every sovereign, whatever be his tribe, for the personal 
exercise of judicial authority. 

It is the sovereign on whom the duty of administering justice is incum- 
bent. The chief judge, attendants, and officers, are only assistant in the 
trial of causes, like a stipendiary priest in the celebration of religious rites ; 
and they possess no proper nor original jurisdiction. It is a positive 
obligation on him ; and the attendance of the rest is not indispensable. 
The spiritual reward of a due administration of law, and the offence of its 
omission, concern him alone.* 

Composure and sedateness of demeanour, with simplicity of dress and 
ornament, are enjoined, lest the suitors of the court be overawed and con- 
founded. A sitting posture facing the east is directed for a spiritual 
purpose ; yet a trivial case may be heard by the prince standing j but he 
should not be walking to and fro, nor lying down, nor reclining. He holds 
out his right arm, wearing his mantle in the manner of a scarf, as is usual 
in an assembly of brdhman'as, and having his hand free to make signs when 
there may be occasion so to do. 

§ 2. The chitf Judge. 

The chief judge assists the prince when present, or presides in court 


VoL. II. 


* Sm. ChandricSt tfc. 
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when he is absent. The proper title of this high officer is Prddl.viv6cat 
which signifies ‘ interrogator and discriminative pronouncer.* He questions 
the parties; investigates the. case ; distinguishes right and wrong; awards 
trial ; and pronounces judgment. All this is implied in the title of his office. 
Another designation is Dharmddhyacsha, superintendent of justice. It 
occurs in the rubrick and colophon of divers treatises on law, as the 
author’s official designation, especially in the works of HelAyudha. 

The chief judge should be a brahman/ a, observant of the duties of his 
tribe; conversant with the law in all its branches; skilled in logic and 
other sciences ; acquaitiled with scripture and jurisprudence ; and versed 
in holy literature, possessing conciliatory qualities, with many attainments. 
He should be gentle, not austere ; deliberate, patient, and placid, yet 
firm ; virtuous, wise, diligent, cheerful, impartial and disinterested ; and, 
above all, sincere. 

But, if a brahman/ a duly qualified cannot be found, a man of the military 
class, or one of the commercial tribe (that is, a eshatriya, or a vaisya"), who 
is conversant with jurisprudence, may be appointed chief judge : but not a 
stidra, on any account, whatever be his knowledge and qualifications. Tliis 
prohibition concerns spiritual consequences regarding the king’s fortunes ; 
it docs not affect the validity of the s/hdrds judicial acts. 

§ 3. The Assessors. 

The assessors of the court, appointed by the sovereign to assist the chief 
judge witli their advice, or himself when presiding there in person, are 
three, five, or seven, not fewer than the less, nor more than the greater 
number mentioned ; an uneven number being required, that, in case* of 
disagreement, the opinions and votes of the majority may prevail, supposing 
their capacity and qualifications equal. 

They should be Imdhman'aSt versed in sacred and profane literature, 
conversant with jurisprudence, habitually veracious, and strictly impartial 
towards friend and foe ; beiiig honest, disinterested, and opulent ; incor- 
ruptible, attentive to their duties, and devoid of wrath and avarice, and 
uninfluenced by other passions. 

If brahman/ as duly qualified cannot be selected, eshatriyas or vais'yas may 
be nominated; but not a s/ddra by any means. The judicial acts of an 
incompetent or disqualified person are void, though they chance to be 
conformable with the law. In the instance of the chief judge, however. 
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the dddrefs act is not void ; neither should it be deemed so in the case of 
the assessor. 

§ 4. The Audience, 

Writers on Hindu law reckon the audience as a component part of a 
court of justice ; for a bystander may interpose with his advice, as the 
amicus curice does in an European court. 

This part of the audience consists of persons qualified to sit in court as 
assessors, being learned brahman! as, conversant with law; not appointed 
to be assessors, but attending the court of their o^n accord, or upon their 
own afiairs. Their interposition is not equally incumbent as it is on the 
assessors ; nor is it called for, unless they possess such qualifications. 

A further part of the audience consists of persons attending the court to 
maintain order, and prevent the intrusion of the populace. They should 
be veudyas, that is, persons of the third tribe, either merchants or 
husbandmen. 

§ 5. The Domestic Priest, or Spiritual Adviser, 

The king’s domestic priest is regularly a member of the sovereign court 
of judicature. His nomination is specifically for the one object, as much as 
for the other : and it is his incumbent duty to check and restrain the king 
from wrong proceedings, no less in judicial than in religious matters. The 
nomination of one such priest being sufficient, no more than one is to be 
appointed. He should be a brdhmanfa, versed in science, faithful, disin- 
terested, diligent and veracious. 

§ 6. Ministers qf State, 

The ministers of state attendant on the king, are reckoned among the 
component members of the sovereign court ; or, the chief judge and the 
assessors or councillors, being selected from among the king’s ministers and 
public servants, attend in those capacities, and are strictly members of the 
court. 

§ 7« Officers of the Court, 

The proper subordinate officers of the court are five, vix, ' 

1. Accountant^ 

2. Scribe; 

S. Keeper of claims and enforcer of judgments ; 

4. Messenger, or summoner of parties and witnesses ; 

5. Moderator of the court. 

Z S 
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1. The requisite qualifications of the accountant are skill in computation, 
and a thorough acquaintance with every branch of mathematical knowledge, 
including astronomy (and even astrology), grammar, and other sciences, as 
well as sacred studies, and familiar knowledge of various modes of writing. 
He must be pure in conduct, and clearly deserving of trust. 

S. The like qualifications are required of the scribe. His diction must 
be unambiguous ; his hand* writing fair : he must be honest, placid, disin- 
terested, and veracious. 

Both these officers should be of a regenerate tribe. 

9. The enforcer of judgment, and guardian of things claimed, may be a 
s'lidra. He should be one who has been uniformly employed in the king’s 
service ; firm in conduct, but strictly obedient to the judges of the court. 
His functions are, the custody of things in dispute during the pendency of 
the cause, and the giving effect to the court’s judgment. 

4. The messenger, or king’s own officer, is one who has been long in his 
service, but is placed by him under the control of the judges, for the duty 
of summoning parties, holding them in custody, and seeking and calling 
their witnesses. 

5. Anotlier officer is noticed, under the designation of moderator of the 
court, but with no other functions assigned to him besides the delivery of 
discourses on morality for the edification of the parties in suits, the judges, 
and the officers of the court. 

5 8. Conduct qf Judges, 

Passages relative to the conduct of judges, their functions and duties, 
are very numerous in the institutes of Hindu law. These may not be with- 
out interest, collected and exhibited together for reciprocal illustration. 

It will be obvious, from the frequent notice of the direct part taken by 
the sovereign in the administration of justice, and the manner in which this 
topic is weighed upon, that both when the institutes were written in the 
names of ancient sages, and when compilations were made from them by 
later authors, whose names arc attached to works received as authority in 
divers countries of India, the Hindu sovereigns were accustomed to preside 
in their own tribunals, and take a personal and active share in the discharge 
of judicial duties.- 

Thc obligation of impartial justice incumbent on the sovereign and the 
judges, is earnestly inculcated, in language forcible and impressive. Careful 
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mvestigati(m, a candid avowal of opinion, and strenuous remonstrance 
against unjust decisions, are strongly enjoined ; and it appear^ from the 
whole tenour of numerous passages, that the monarch presiding in person 
determines the causes on his own responsibility. The assessors of the court 
merely offer advice, but have no voice or vote in the decision. 

§ 9- Ptaushment of iniquitous Judges. 

Iniquitous judges are punishable by fine, exile, and confiscation, for 
partiality, corruption, and collusion. 

The fine is rated at twice the amount of the penalty to which the party 
cast would be liable ; or, according to a different inference from the same 
law, twice the value of the thing litigated : but where this is not appreciable, 
the prescribed punishment is confiscation of property. This, however, is a 
controverted point ; and the first-mentioned construction is the prevalent 
one. Confiscation extends to the whole property of the offender ; and is 
awarded in a case of bribery ; as is banishment also. 

If the judge's iniquity be not discovered until after judgment has been 
passed, he is held bound in amends to make good to the aggrieved party 
the whole amount of his loss. Whether the cause shall be reheard, is a 
controverted point ; one authority requiring revision of the judgment, and 
another directing that it shall not be disturbed, but amends made to the 
aggrieved party. This difference is grounded on a variation in the reading 
of the same text of law. 

§ 10 . Court-House. 

Minute directions are given concerning the situation and aspect of the 
court-house, and the decorations of the apartment in which the court is 
held. It will be sufficient to cite authorities on these points, without going 
into a discussion of unimportant questions arising out of them. It matters 
little whether the court-room should be an apartment of the royal palace or 
a separate edifice : nor does it much signify what are the proper and 
auspicious dimensions of a building designed for this purpose, according to 
Hindu notions of symmetry. The east is the prescribed aspect, whether 
the house be a distinct one, or contiguous to the palace. 

5 11 . Time and mode of Sitting. 

There is something curious, or approaching to it, as descriptive of ancient 
manners, yet not differing much from the habits of modern Hindu princes, in 
the minute directions given concerning the time when the courts should sit, 
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viz. the forenoon, as most convenient ; the hour at which the king should 
take his seat after early religious observances and ordinary preparations of 
the morning ; the manner in which the members of the court are dis- 
tributed, the king facing the east, the judges on the right, the scribe on 
his left, and the accountant facing him ; and likewise concerning inauspicious 
days, on which courts should not assemble. 

To this brief summary I annex a copious collection of passages relative 
to all points which have been here touched upon. It will be found to be 
full and sufficient on the whole subject, amply explaining the constitution 
of a Hindu sovereign court, its jurisdiction, original and appellate,and 
that of subordinate courts, and arbitration in several gradations. The topic 
is not without importance for its political bearing, as well as for illustration 
of Hindu manners. 


APPENDIX. 

J 1. Resort fir Redress qf Wrongs. 

BhrYou^ ordained ten or else five places for the trial of causei^ where litigant 
parties, involved in controversies, may obtain decisions. 

** The frequenters of forests should cause their differences to be determined by men 
of their own order; members of a society, by persons belonging to that society; people 
appertaining to an army, by such as belong to the army ; and the inhabitants of town 
[and countrylf likewise by residents in both. 

** Let the heads of the family, or the chiefs of the society, or the inhabitants of the 
city, or of the village, select an umpire, approved by both parties. 

** The village, the townsmen, an assemblage of families, assoiciations of artisans, and 
a scholar in the four sciences, persons belonging to the same clai^i, allied families, heads 
of the family, constituted judges, and the king, [are the several judipatories4] 

Among persons who roam the forest, a court should be held jn the wilderness ; 
among those who belong to an army, in the camp ; and among merchants, in their own 
societies.^ 

* Men of their own order,* are persons abiding in the forest. From the term * like- 
wise,* which occurs in the text, it appears that they who reside in a town or visage and 

a Or ilfmu, according to the Smrtti Chandrica. t Siddh. 

j: Bhrygu, cited in Sm, Ch, and Mddh. 

^ FHAoirpa/t, cited in Cdtpatarui CdtydYana^ In VffQvahdra ChinUmanfi. 
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in jtba forest or wildernessi should cause their disputes to be adjusted by residents in botli ; 
that isi by persons abiding in the village and the forest [for they are conversant with dis- 
putes incident to both.*] The beads of the family are the chief persons among the kin- 
dred. The chiefs of die society are the leaders of a company assembled in a village^ or on 
a pilgrimage, and so forth. The city signifies the principal town ; the village, one infe- 
rior thereto : thus there is a distinction between the inhabitants of a city and of a vil- 
lage. The umpire, selected by the family, tkc. completes the number of five resoits. 
They are suited to particular descriptions of persons, as foresters, &c.f 

An assembly is of four sorts: stationary, moveable, graced by the signet, and 
governed by the institutes of law; the judges or arbitrators are as various. A station- 
ary court meets in the town or village ; a moveable one is assembled in the forest ; one 
graced by the signet is superintended by the chief judge; one governed by the institutes 
of law is held before the king, 

** The five first places of reference arc adapted to particular descriptions of persons, 
as foresters and the rest. If a dispute arise among persons dwelling within the bounds 
of a village, it is determined by the inhabitants of the adjoining villages. The heads of 
families, the chiefs of societies, and the inhabitants of towns and villages, select an um- 
pire approved by both plaintiff and defendant. 

The village and the rest are ten resorts common to all. The village intends people 
dwelling together in the manner of a hamlet. Townsmen are the wliole of the inhabi- 
tants of a town. An assemblage (garia)\^ a set of families ; for Ca'tyaVana says ‘ an 
assemblage of families is termed gavla. Associations denote washermen and tlie rest of 
eighteen low tribes. A scholar in the four sciences is a man conversant in logic and the 
rest of four requisite branches of knowledge. The conjunctive particle, which occurs in 
this place, indicates the association of such scholar with other learned persons ; for 
Pitam'aha forbids the exposition of the law by one individual, however learned. Per- 
sons belonging to the same class ( varga J arc such as appertain to the same assemblage, 
and so forth; for Ca'ta'yana says, ^VufiiASPATi declares, that assemblages of families 
and societies of heretics, companies of armed men, unions of low tribes, as well as other 
associated persons, arc termed varga J The authority of VuThaspati is cited to show, 
that the term was already known in this acceptation. A company of armed men is a 
party of persons variously armed ; for it is so explained by the same author. Families 
import such as are related to the plaintiff or to the defendant within the degree of 
sagotra. Heads of families are elders sprung of the same kin with the plaintiff and 
defendant. Constituted judges are the chief judge with three assessors. The king, 
assisted by brdhn(an!asy &c. is last.$ 

An assembly, which is held in the forest or other of three situations [first mentioned] 
is moveable ; for, in general, it is suited to travelling. Among inhabitants of both town 
and country and other specified situations it is stationary, for it is not adapted to change 


♦ Viramitrodaya, f Mddh, in Mddhaviga, 
t Vrthatpati, cited in Sm, Ch, CcUp and Mddh 


$ Dev, Bh, in Sm, Ch, 
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of place. One held at an appointed spot is graced by the signet; for it is attended by 
the superintendent or other officer holding the seaL But at the king’s residence the 
court is one governed by the law ; for it is precisely guided by the sacred institutes. 
This distribution of courts is shewn by the same author. The superintendent is the 
chief judge ; for he is appointed by the king to try causes^, and the royal seal is entrusted 
to him, that he may be enabled to summon defendants. This is implied in the text 
The stationary and the moveable assemblies are specially constituted at the request of 
parties soliciting the meeting, with presents and other means of inducing consent; for 
such tribunals are not established by the mere operation of law, nor by the spontaneous 
act of the king. But a court graced by the signet, and one governed by the law, are 
established by the king of his own authority ; therefore, to obtain a decision the court 
is resorted to, not constituted for the special purpose. The king’s court, governed by law^ 
is superior to all the rest.* 

$ 2. Jurisdiction original and appellate. 

Judges appointed by the king, assemblies [of townsmen], companies [of artisans], 
and meetings [of kindred], must be understood to be superior, the one to the other, in 
order as here enumerated, for the decision of law-suits among men.f 

** Meetings [of kindred], companies [of artisans], assemblies [of co-habitants], an 
appointed judge, and the king himself, are resorts for the trial of law-suits; and, among 
these, the last in order is superior to the preceding.:): 

Persons who have been fully appointed by the king, the kindred of the parties, 
fellow-artisans, co-habitants, and others, may decide law-suits among men, excepting 
causes concerning violent crimes. Meetings of kinsmen, companies of artisans, assem- 
blies of co-habitants, and courts of justice, are declared to be judicatories, to which he, 
against whom judgment is given, may successively resort. A cause, which has not been 
thoroughly investigated by the kinsmen, must be tried by persons of the same profession 
with the parties; one, which has not been well adjudged by fellow^ artisans, should be 
revised by the townsmen ; and what exceeds the compass of their understandings, must 
be heard by appointed judges. The members of a court of judicature are superior in 
jurisdiction to the kindred and the rest; the chief judge is superior to them; and the 
king is above all, since causes are always justly decided by him : for the intellect of the 
sovereign surpasses the understandings of others, in the trial of the highest, lowest, and 
mean controversies.^ 

The spiritual parent, the master, the family, the father, .the eldest brother, and the 
grandsirc, should try controversies among men, in matters to which they are competent.|| 

“ Litigants who have been before a previous tribunal, resorting, whether justly or 
unjustly, to the king, become plaintiffs [in appeal.]1[ 

One, who had been heard before the village, may appeal to the town ; he, who has 

♦ D6v, Bh, in Sm, Ch, + YSjnyawolcyay 1. 30. J Nareda^ 1. 8. 

^ Vrfhatpati, cited in Viramitr,, and partially in Fyav, CMnU and lEpaealicd. 

II Vydia^ cited in Mddh. t PUdmaha^ cited in Sm. Ch. 
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been before the town, may resort to the king ; but one, who has been tried by the king, 
whether ill or well, has no further appeal.* 

** A cause, which has been tried by the kinsmen, must be revised by successive judica- 
tures, if either party be dissatisfied, until it be finally decided by the king. But they who 
pass decisions in law-suits without being properly authorized, are guilty of assumption of 
royal functions, and the king shall inflict punishment on them accordingly. Yet per- 
sons wearing the token [of a religious profession], companies [of artisans], assemblies [of 
co-habitants], merchants, and bodies of armed men, should always adjust their affairs 
according to their own laws.f 

Among merchants, artisans, and the rest, as well as among such as subsist by 
agriculture, painting, and dyeing, since a decision cannot be passed by others, the king 
should cause their disputes to be adjusted by persons acquainted with the principles [of 
their calling.]:]: 

Husbandmen, mechanics, artists, men of a low tribe, dancers, persons wearing the 
token [of a religious order], and robbers or irregular soldiers, should adjust their contro- 
versies according to their own particular laws.§ 

** The king should cause the disputes of men who practise austerity to be settled by 
persons conversant with three sciences, and not decide them himself, lest he rouse the 
resentment of adepts in illusion. || 

Persons are appointed to tty causes, according to the situation of the people con- 
cerned : the king and the society should adjust the matter conformably with justice. So 
BiinYGiT ordains. He should cause the instruction [which shall determine the contro- 
versy] among men of the highest tribe, .spiritual parents, venerable preceptors, and aus- 
tere devotees, to be delivered by a person endowed with thorough knowledge.f 

Let not a prince, who seeks his own good, pronounce the law among twice-born 
men, who dispute concerning affairs relative to the several orders ; but let him, after 
giving them due honour, according to their merits, and first soothing them by mildness, 
apprise them of their duty with the assistance of brahman^as.** 

** Judges appointed by the king are persons authorized by him to try causes. Assem- 
blies f puga ) are meetings ; companies are associations of persons subsisting by the same 
mechanical employments ; families are societies of husbandmen. Among these, the first 
being superior to the last in order as enumerated, their relative authority in the trial 
of causes follows the same order. Therefore, when a cause has been tried by the family 
( cvla if there be suspicion that it has been ill decided, a revision by the company of 
fellow artisans is proper. * When it has been tried before the company (irMi) the 
revision is by the assembly ; or, tried before the assembly ( puga )y it is reviewed by 
the king’s judges, and not conversely.ff 


* PUdvtaha, cited in Sm, Ch, and Mddh. *)* Cafydyana, cited in the Calpataru, 

j: Vydm^ as cited in Mddh, and Viramitr, ; and Ndreda quoted in Vyav, Chint, and Cdydyana^ in Ctdp. 

§ VrXhaspati, cited in Calp, and Viramitr, || VrXhatpati and Cdtydyana^ cited in Calp, Vyav, CAtn/., &c. 
t Cdtydyana^ cited in Calp, ♦♦ Menu^ 8 . 390 — 391. ff Apardrea on Ydjnyawalcya, 1. 30. 

VoL. II. 2 A 
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An assembly (puga) signifies a meeting ; for Ca'tya'yana's text expresses, that a 
meeting of traders and the rest is termed puga. An assemblage of persons of different 
classes is a company ( irt/ii ) : one of persons of the same class is a family ( cula J. When 
these are appointed by the king for the decision of causes, the first respectively must be 
deemed superior to the latter ; and this superiority is relative to appeal and revii»on« 
Thus, when a cause has been tried by an assemblt/y it must not be reheard by a company. 
By these several authorities causes may be tried, except such as concern violent crimes* 
So VrIhaspati declares*^ 

“ Judges appointed by the king are members of a court of judicature nominated by 
the sovereign to administer justice. Assemblies are multitudes or meetings of persons 
belonging to different tribes and following different avocations, but inhabiting the same 
place, such as villagers, townsmen, or citizens. Companies are conventions of persons 
belonging to various tribes, but subsisting by the practice of the same profession, such as 
watchmen, dealers in betel, weavers, curriers, and the rest. Kindred signify meetings of 
relations connected by consanguinity. Of these four, namely, the king's judges and the 
rest, that jurisdiction which is here first mentioned must be deemed relatively ‘ superior,’ 
or possessed of higher power * for the decision of law-suits,’ or trial of causes • among 
men ;* that is, between litigant parties. The meaning is, that in a cause decided by 
judges appointed by the king, the party that is cast cannot revive the suit before the 
townsmen and the rest, although he be dissatisfied, thinking the decision unjust. So, in 
a cause decided by the co-habitants, there is no resort to the fellow-artisans ; nor, in one 
adjudged by them, to the kindred. But, if it were determined by the family, it may be 
appealed to the craft, and so forth. In like manner, if it be decided by the company of 
fellow-artisans, it may be appealed to tlie assembly ; or if adjudged by the assembly, the 
next resort is to judges appointed by the king ; and Na'reda declares, that in a suit tried 
by the king’s judges, a further appeal lies to the king in person. Moreover, when he is 
resorted to, and the appealed cause, whereon a double amercement is staked, shall be 
decided by the king, aided by other assessors, together with the former judges, should 
the appellant be cast, he shall be amerced ; or if he gain the cause, the former judges 
shall be fined. 

A cause tried by inferior judicatories may be appealed ; but the judgment passed in 
a superior court cannot be reversed but Na^reda has declared that a decision passed 
by judges appointed by the sovereign, may be reversed before the king in person. 
Here the mention of king sub-denotes the chief judge ; for he is superior in com- 
parison with persons appointed by the sovereign. Therefore, a decision passed by 
persons so appointed, may be revised before the chief judge; and one by him adjudged 
may be rescinded before the king. Here, on appeal to the king, when a cause upon 
which an amercement is staked against the first judges is tried by the king, assisted by 
other assessors, should the appellant be cast, he shall be fined in a double penalty ; 


♦ N^apdn'i in Dtpacalicd, 


Vxjnydnk 9 *waray in Mitdcthard on Yajnyawalcyay 1. 30. 
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but if he gain the cause on appeal, the original judges shall be fined, as the law pro- 
vides. That will be explained in another place. 

“ Is not the trial of causes by townsmen and the rest impossible ? How then can one 
jurisdiction be superior to another ? For it may be asked, have they power to try 
causes in their own right, or by delegation from the king ? The one supposition is not 
correct; for the appointment of a chief judge os assessor and representative of the mo- 
narch, and that of the spiritual advisers, the ministers of state, and judges as assessors 
only, is exclusively propounded. Nor is the other supposition right ; for those only 
who are empowered to protect the people are invested with authority of inspecting 
judicial affairs : others, then, cannot possess that authority in their own right. 

“ It is thought that townsmen and the rest have power to try law-suits between 
merchants and others by the king’s special appointment only, because it appears from 
texts of Vya'sa, VrIhaspati, and others, that they are appointed assessors in the mode 
before explained. 

That is wrong. For if such were the case, the power of trying all causes would 
belong to the king and the chief judge exclusively, because no others could try suits 
without reference to them; and, since it is a maxim that denominations are taken from 
the principal object, the rule, that suits determined by kinsmen, &c. may be appealed, 
would be impertinent, for none could be determined by them. Townsmen and the rest 
could not themselves try a suit with delegated power, because it is forbidden to delegate 
judicial authority to S'udras ; now the townsmen and the rest mostly belong to the 
servile class, and even to the lowest tribes of it, sprung in the inverse order of the 
classes. 

To all this the answer is, admitting that townsmen and the rest could not them- 
selves try suits, still, in law-suits between merchants and the like, the charge is brought 
by persons of that description, and the king and the judge rely on such persons in de- 
ciding the cause. Taking their acts as the chief objects, the denomination may be fitly 
assumed from what is done by them. For the purpose of regulating the appeal, when 
a law-suit is recommenced, under a notion that it was ill decided, their consecutive 
authority is propounded by the text : else the precept would be irrelevant : 

‘‘ But, in fact, townsmen and others, though persons to whom delegation of judicial 
authority is forbidden, are regenerated as to the cognizance of suits between fellow, 
townsmen and the rest ; for a person to whom judicial powder may be delegated, is noi 
restricted by the texts of Vya'sa and others to the cognizance of certain particular 
charges. Their power of themselves trying causes, like the chief judge, may therefore 
be aflSrmed. Consequently there is nothing impertinent. Moreover, VRlHAsrATi sup- 
ports this very doctrine.* 

“ Kindred are relations of the parties. By the term ‘ and the rest’ [in the text of 
Vrihaspati], companies and classes are meant. A company ( s'rm^i) is a convention of 
merchants, and so forth. A class (gawa)^ is an assemblage of priests, &c. Members ot* 


* Mitra tnii'ra, in Viramilrodaya. 
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a court of justice are authorized judges. The chief judge is the superintendent of the 
judicature. Among these, including the king, the last in order has superior jurisdic- 
tion in the trial of causes, on account of pre-eminent knowledge.^ 

The reason of the law is this : kindred and the rest, being related by consanguinity 
or other tie, may decide unjustly, through partiality or a like motive. An appeal, there- 
fore, lies to the king and other authorities, on alleging, with probable truth, that the 
cause had been ill decided. Fellow-artisans have superior jurisdiction above the kin- 
dred, because they are alien to the parties. But townsmen, though the single connexion 
of a common residence exist, have superior authority, because they are strangers to the 
parties, with no mutual relation, since they belong to different tribes and follow other 
professions. Persons appointed by the king, being still less connected with the 
parties, have jurisdiction above the co-habitants, because men appointed by the king, 
after due examination, cannot be susceptible of the influence of partiality or the like 
motives, since they are under awe of the sovereign. Assuredly, for the two reasons 
above-mentioned, the chief judge, the domestic priest, and the ministers of state, have 
superior authority. The impartiality of the king is obviously and absolutely certain, 
for he is intrusted with the protection of the people ; partiality would in him be a still 
more heinous sin ; and he must apprehend the temporal and evident evils arising 
therefrom, such as perturbation of the people, and so forth ; since it is a maxim, * when 
the prince commits injustice, who can restrain him ? * His jurisdiction is therefore supe- 
rior to all. The comparison of intellect, too, is expressly noticed in the text of VrIhas- 

PATI.f 

‘‘ Husbandmen, in the subsequent text of Vrihaspati, are cultivators of land. 
Artisans are painters, &c4 

Husbandmen, or cultivators ; mechanics, carpenters, and the rest ; artists, painters, 
&c. ; usurers, lenders at interest; persons wearing the token, &c. ; piislupataj and other 
heretical sects : these and the following texts are not intended to prohibit the king^s 
hearing such law-suits, but to show that in cases of this kind, since the suits are brought 
against merchants and the like, such persons should not be excluded from the trial and 
decision of the causes.} 

The trial of law-suits between persons whose resentment is formidable, should be 
conducted through the intervention of people belonging to the same class. The several 
orders are those of students in theology, and so forth. If there be a variance of opinion 
on the question, what is, or what is not ordained, the king, even though he enter on the 
inquiry, should not expressly declare the law, lest he excite the anger of the party that 
is foiled. First assuaging the wrath of these persons by mildness and gentle discourse, 
let him then inculcate their duty on them through the intervention of brdhmanas,\\ 

“ Among twice-born men, amidst whom a controversy has arisen concerning affairs 
relative to the order of a householder, ‘ whether this be the sense of the law, or that 


♦ Vachaspati mitfra in Vyavahdra Chintdman'i, -f* AfiVr. mWr, in Viramitr, 

^ Laeshviidhara, in Calp, } Mitr, mit'r, in Viramitr. || Vach. viisfr. in Vi/av. Chint. 
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be its true interpretation,’ the king, desirous of effecting his own good, should not with 
violence pronounce positively what the construction of the law is. Having shewn them 
that honour which is their due respectively, he should with aid of other hr&hmartm^ 
after previously extenuating the presumption by his kindness, apprise them of that 
which is their duty.^ 

** Concerning affairs relative to the several orders, as that of student in theology, and 
so forth, let not the prince pronounce the law ; let him not specifically declare it ; let 
him not adjudge victory and defeat. By mildness or conciliatory discourse, soothing 
them, or appeasing their wrath and other passions, [let him apprise them of their 
duty.”]t 


§ S. Members qf a Court of Judicature. 

** The king and his officers, the judges, the sacred code of law, the accountant and 
the scribe, gold, fire, and water, arc the eight members of the judicature.:]: 

** A court consists of eight members, the scribe, the accountant, the sacred code, the 
sequestrator of the goods claimed, the judges, gold, fire, and water,§ 

** The king, the appointed [superintendent of his courts], the judges, the law, the 
accountant, and the scribe, gold, fire, and water, and the king’s own officer, are ten mem- 
bers of legal redress. A court of judicature is a body composed of these ten members ; 
and such a court, wherein the king presides and attentively inspects the trial of causes, 
is a meeting sanctified by solemn acts of religion. 

‘‘ The office of those several members is separately propounded: the chief judge is 
the organ of the court; the king is the dispenser of justice; the assessors investigate 
the merits of the cause ; the law dictates the decision of the case, namely, judgment [in 
favour of the one party], and a fine imposed on the other; gold and fire serve for admi- 
nistering oaths ; water for relieving thirst or appeasing hunger; the accountant should 
compute the sums ; the scribe should record the pleadings ; the king’s officer should 
compel the attendance of the defendant and of the witnesses, and he should detain both 
the plaintiff and the defendant if they have given no sureties. 

“ Among these members of the judicature the king is the crown of the head; the 
chief judge is the mouth; the assessors are the arms; the law is both hands; the 
accountant and the scribe are the legs ; gold, fire, and water, are the eyes ; and the 
king’s officer is the feet.|| 

The court of judicature is a body in shape of an assembly, and composed of ten 
members ; in which assemblage, likened to a body, the king presides as its soul. It is 
thus intimated, that as the soul animates the corporeal frame, so the king, presiding 


* Cull&ca Bh. on Menu^ 8. 390. 391 . f Laeshm. in Calp, 

t Ndreda, 1. 16. § Prajapali, cited in the Sm, Ch. 

II Vrthaspati, cited in Calpataru and Viramitrodaya, Some stanzas are transposed in the (irst-meutioned 
compilation. 
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over the court and its members, and inspecting all its acts, both enjoys and confers the 
consequent benefits,* 

“ In Na'reda’s enumeration, the king and his officers are considered as one member 
of the court ; consequently there is no reason for supposing the number of nine.**t 

§ 4. The Sovereign Prince. 

The king, or a very learned brdhman'a [entitled judge], shall decide the various 
sorts of law-suit.t 

‘‘ Let a man of the royal tribe, who has received the investiture of sovereignty, or 
one of the sacerdotal class who is conversant with many sciences, ascend the tribunal 
without ostentation [in his dress or demeanour], and inspect judicial proceedings.^ 

The king, associating justice with himself, and devoid of partiality or malice, 
should thoroughly investigate the affairs of contending parties. || 

“ Divested of wrath and avarice, let the king inspect law-suits with the aid of learned 
priests, according to the sacred code ofjustice.H 

The king should repair to the court of justice, sedate in his demeanour, and with- 
out ostentation in his dress ; and sitting there, or standing, with his face turned towards 
the east, should examine the affairs of litigant parties ; he should be attended by asses- 
sors, firm ill the discharge of their duties, intelligent, sprung from a noble root, belong- 
ing to the highest class of regenerate men, skilled in expounding the sacred code, and 
perfectly acquainted with moral discipline. Thus calm and unostentatious, attended 
by the superintendent of his courts of justice, by his ministers of state, by brahman'as^ 
and by his own domestic priest, he should himself adjudge the gain and loss of the liti- 
gants’ causes, A prince who judges the suits before him, abides accordingly hereafter 
in a region of bliss, together with the chief jndge, the ministers of state, the attending 
hrdhmmvas^ his own domestic priests, and the assessors of the court.** 

The king himself should inspect forensic affairs,, with the aid of learned priests, or 
appoint a brdfttnan'a to try causes.ff 

Let princes of the military class administer justice in their own dominions respec- 
tively; but an eminent hrdhmarva should act for any other sovereign.” 

§ .5. The Chief Judge. 

“ Placing the sacred code of law before him, and abiding by the advice of his chief 
judge, let the king try causes with composure in regular order.JJ 

** Let the king or a twice-born man, as chief judge, try causes’; setting the members 
of the judicature before him, and abiding by the doctrine of the law, and by the opinion 
of the assessors, II || 


* Viramitr. Mddhav. J FrJf//., expounded in Sm. Chand. 

§ Prajdpati. || Ndreda, or Varna. f Ydjngawalcya,2. 1. 

** Cdiydyana. See likewise Menu, 8 . 1. -t-f VtEhn'uy 3 and 73. Prajdpati. 

§§ Ndreda, 1. 32. || || YrVia»pai%^ cited in Calp. and Mddh, 
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When the king cannot inspect forensic affairs in person, let him appoint for the 
inspection of them, a brahman'a of eminent learning.* 

By a prince, whom urgent business (or disease, or other cogent reason) prevents 
from trying causes in person, a hrnhimvlaj thoroughly acquainted with all [civil and 
religious] duties, must be appointed, together with assessors, [to examine all causes]. f 
“ When the king is prevented [by the exigency of affairs] from superintending the 
decision of causes, let him appoint a learned hrahmaWa^ perfectly conversant with 
sacred literature, patient, sprung from a good family, impartial, deliberate, firm, awed 
by the dread of another world, virtuous, diligent and placid4 

Of him who neglects employing regenerate men, and inspects forensic affairs with 
persons of the servile tribe, the kingdom totters, and his wealth and power pass away.§ 
** [The king should administer justice,] or appoint a brahmaria to try the causes. || 

‘‘ A brnhma'dcLy supported only by [the profession of] his class, or one barely reputed 
a Ipr&hrnama^ may at the king^s pleasure interpret the law to him ; but not a s'Mra by 
any means. Of that king, who stupidly looks on while a s'Mra decides causes, the 
kingdom itself shall be embarrassed, like a cow in deep mire.lf 

He [the judge] interrogates, and is therefore the interrogator ; and lie 

discriminates, and is consequently the discriminator (vivaca)J^* 

‘‘ Because, having inquired tlie transactions relative to the matter in dispute, he 
carefully investigates the merits of the suit, with the assessors ; therefore is he called the 
chief judge.ff 

He inquires the question whereon the law-suit is founded, and is thence named the 
interrogator; and because he examines into it, he is termed the chief judge.:{:f 

In a controversy, he inquires the question which is agitated, and the answer which 
is given : having interrogated the parties with gentleness, he pronounces judgment, and 
therefore he is called the chief judge.§§ 

The most momentous of all obligations is the declaration of the trutli to the judge 
[who interrogates]. II || 

Being conversant with the eighteen topics of litigation, and with the thousand and 
eight subdivisions thereof, and being skilled in logic and other sciences, and perfectly 
acquainted with scripture and jurisprudence, he inquires the law relative to the contro- 
versy, and investigates the matter in question, and is therefore called the chief judge.HH 
‘‘ A person, not austere, but gentle and tender, the hereditary servant of the state, 
wise, cheerful, and disinterested, should be appointed by the king for the trial of 
causes.*** 

When the king tries causes in person, this officer is his colleague in the adminis- 
tration of justice; but when he is unable to inspect jmlicial affairs himself, by reason 


♦ Menu, 8. 9. t Yajnyawalcya, 2. 3. 9. t Cdlyayana, cited in Sm. Chand. Calp., &c. 

$ Vydta, cited in Sun* Chand, &c. 11 Viihn'u, 3. 7d. ^ Menu, 20. 

♦♦ Gautama, 13. tt ched in Calp. and Chint, 

tt Calyayana, cited in Sm. Chand, §§ Vrlhaspaii, in Sm, Chand , &c. 

nil Gautama, 13. ff Xdreda, *** Viramitrddaya , 
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of other urgent business, or through want of health and ease, the chief judge is his 
representative. * 

The denomination of chief judge is a derivative term. He interrogates the plain- 
tiff and the defendant, and is thence named the interrogator. Witli the assessors he 
discriminates or investigates the consistency and contradiction of the allegations on both 
sides, and is therefore called the investigator. He is both interrogator ( prd€ ) and 
investigator (vivAca and he is for that reason entitled chief judge ( pradvivaca),\ 

The judge interrogates the plaintiff and the defendant, and is therefore termed 
interrogator. Investigating with the assessors what is affirmed by the parties, he 
pronounces judgment, and is thence denominated the pronouncer Vya'sa, 

using the word investigate, indicates this derivation of the term ; he who discriminates 
is the discriminator ( vivaca ). But Gautama defines it thus : he pronounces after 
investigation, and is therefore entitled the ( vivaca ) pronouncer of judgment.^: 

He asks the plaintiff, what is your complaint ? and the defendant, what is your 
answer ? and he is consequently the interrogator. Having heard them, he distinguishes 
or pronounces the gain or loss of the cause, according to right and wrong, and is there- 
fore pronouncer.§ 

‘‘ He inquires the charge, and is consequently the interrogator; he awards ordeal 
suitable thereto, and is therefore awarder. He both interrogates and awards, and is 
thence so entitled. He should inquire the transaction, and then examine into what is 
alleged by the two parties. || ^ 

** He questions both parties, the plaintiff and the defendant, and is therefore the 
interrogator; and he specially pronounces judgment, and is consequently the adjudica- 
tor. Thus the appellation is etymologically significant. It is exhibited by Na'reda in a 
different manner explanatory of the learning which he should possess. Thus by stating 
the derivative sense of the term, both legislators do virtually propound the duties of the 
chief judge.”ir 


§ 6. The Assessors. 

Let the king, accompanied by three assessors at the least, enter the court-room ; 
and there, either sitting or standing, try causes.** 

‘‘ Let the chief judge, accompanied by three assessors, enter the court-room ; and 
either sitting or standing, try the causes brought before the king. In whatever place, 
three hrdhmavlasy skilled in the vidas^ sit together with the learned hrahmada appointed 
by the king; the wise call that assembly a court of judicature.ff 

** Wherever seven, or five, or even three, brahmawas^ versed in sacred and profane 
literature, and acquainted with the law, sit together, that assembly is similar to a meet- 
ing for a solemn sacrifice.:J:J 


* Viramitr6daya. t Mitacthard on Y&jnyawalcya^ 2, 3. J Viramitr6daya. 

§ Raghunandana in Vyavah&ra^tatwa. || Same in Divya~tatwa, IT SmrUi Chandriea. 

** Vr*haipati, cited in Sm, Chand, Jfenti, 8. 10. ]1. Vf^haspati^ in Mit, Ca/p. and Mddh. 
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** In every law-suit, several persons, conversant with many sciences, must be appointed 
to try the cause : a prudent man should not trust a single individual, however virtuous 
he may be.^ 

Let persons, who are conversant with sciences and holy studies, acquainted with 
the law, habitually veracious, and strictly impartial towards friend and foe, be appointed 
by the king assessors of the court.f 

Twice-born men, disinterested, opulent, acquainted with jurisprudence, habitually 
veracious, and skilled in all sacred sciences, should be appointed by princes assessors 
of their courts of judicature. A man, ‘who has studied but one science, would not 
know how to pass a just decision in a cause; therefore should one who has many 
attainments, be appointed by the monarch supreme in the trial of forensic controversies. 
If there be no learned priests let the king appoint a man of the military class, or one 
of the commercial tribe, who is conversant with jurisprudence: but let him carefully 
avoid nominating a s'Mra. Whatever act shall be done by others, than such ns here 
described, though they be formally appointed, must be considered as an illegal pro- 
ceeding, even though it chance to be conformable with the law.| 

“ Men, qualifie<l by honesty and religious acts, strict in vei*acity, and attentive to 
their duties, void of wrath and avarice, and conversant with the institutes of law, should 
be appointed by the king assessors of the court.} 

Persons, qualified by birth, religious acts, and rigid observances, and who arc 
impartial towards friend or foe, and incorruptil)le by the parties in the cause, through 
any means whatsoever, whether by influencing their lust, wrath, fear, avarice, or other 
passion, should be appointed by the king assessors of the court. 1| 

The king should appoint, as members of the court, honest men of tried integrity, 
who are able to support the burden of the administration of justice like bulls (bearing a 
heavy load). The assessors of the king’s courts of judicature should be men skilled 
in jurisprudence, sprung from good families, rigidly veracious, and strictly impartial 
towards friend and foe.f 

They, who are unacquainted with the customs of the country, who hold atheistical 
tenets, who neglect the sacred code, and who are insane, passionate, avaricious, or 
diseased, must not be .consul ted in the decision of a cause. 

Let the brdhmanla^ who has been appointed by the king to be chief judge, being 
accompanied by three brdhinadas^ who are learned men, fit to sit in the court, and 
conversant with the trial of causes, enter that court, and there sitting or standing, hut 
not moving to and fro, lest his attention should be distracted, try the causes relative to 
matters of debt or other litigated topics, which are depending for trial before the king. 
In whatever spot even three brdhniawas^ learned in the three v&Jas ( rich^ yajush and 
saman) sit; and with them the learned brdhmavla who has been appointed by the king, 


♦ Ndrcdaf 1. } 2. 3. f Ydjnyawalcya^ 2. 2, J Cdlydynna, cited in Ca//;., &t. 
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also sits ; people deem such an assembly similar to the court of the god with four faces 
( Brahmd),'* 

« Accompanied by three assessors at the least ; not by so few as two or one.+ 

The assessors appointed should be three : for such is the import of the plural term. 
But they may be more, either five, or else seven. J 

The implied sense is, that fewer than three should not be appointed, nor more 
than seven. The uneven number is intended to show that, in case of disagreement, 
the opinion of the greater number should be respected, since it is a rule, when the 
many and the few disagree, that the judgment of the majority shall prevail : provided, 
however, their qualifications be equal. But, if these be unequal, the opini6n of the 
best qualified ought to prevail; agreeably to the saying, *even a hundred blind men 
cannot sce.*^ 

“ Persons, possessing the qualifications described ; namely, conversant with philoso- 
phy, grammar, and other sciences, familiar with the study of the vSdas^ acquainted with 
the law, being versed in the sacred code of justice, endued with the quality of speaking 
the truth, and impartial towards friends and foes, being divested of malice, affection, 
or passion; should be appointed by the king assessors of the court ( sabJuisad)* They 
should be induced by presents, reverence, and courtesy, to sit ( sad) in the court ( sabhd) 
or assembly. 11 

“ They should be persons sprung of noble families ; descended both on the father’s 
and on the mother’s side from ancestors free from any stain, such as that of a mixt class 
or other debased origin.^! 

‘‘ By others (than such as described in the text), though formally appointed, yet 
destitute of the requisite qualifications, if a decision consonant to law chance to be 
passed, still it must be considered to be inconclusive.** 

‘‘ By valuable presents, by courtesy, and other conciliatory means, the king should 
induce qualified persons not to decline sitting in court for the trial of law-suits.ff 

The assessors should be persons incorruptible by the parties in the cause, through 
any means whatsoever. They should be such as cannot be gained by the litigant 
purties.itf 

“ Not to be influenced by the parties or litigants acting on their passions.” 

§ T. The Audience. 

‘‘ Whether appointed or not appointed [to be a member of the court], one, who is 
skilled in jurisprudence, has a right to speak : for he, who lives in strict observance of 
the law, delivers a speech, which the gods approve or [as the reason is given by 
another author] for that which he deliberately pronounces in the court, is doubtless 
conformable with the law. || || 


* Cull, Bh. on Menu^ 8. 10. 11. f Dev. Bh. in Sm. Ch. J Mit, on Ydjn. 

} Mitr, mit'r. in Vtramitr, || Jl/t7. on Fayn, IT Ragh, in Vyav, tatwa. 
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One who is not appointed (nor is qualified to act as judge) must on no account 
apeak at the trial of a law-suit: but by him, who has been appointed, an impartial 
opinion ought to be given.* 

Either the court must not be entered, or law and truth must be openly declared ; 
but that man is criminal who either says nothing, or says what is false and unjustf 

Eitlier the court should not be entered ; either the duty of inspecting law-suits 
should not be accepted; or, if it be accepted, the truth should be spoken. When the 
judges are deciding unjustly, the wise do not approve the silence of oue even who has 
approached the court of his own accord, not being regularly appointed.:}: 

** One,' who is conversant with the law, has a right to declare his opinion, though 
he be not formally appointed to assist at the trial.§ 

‘‘ If the king, notwithstanding proper and legal advice, given by the constituted 
judges, should act unjustly, he must be checked by them, else they incur blame. 
Again, if persons, who are not formally appointed, tender wrong advice, or none, 
blame falls on them ; but not for omitting to check the king when he persists in acting 
illegally.il ^ 

The court shoRd be surrounded by a few men of the commercial tribe, assembled 
in a group, persons mild and well disposed,’ advanced in years, of good families, opu- 
lent, and devoid of malice.lf 

Merchants should be hearers of what passes at the trial of causes.** 

To restrain the populace, the court should be encompassed by a few men of the 
mercantile tribe, ff forming a throng.’^Jt 

§ 8. The Domestic Priest or Spiritual Adviser. 

The king should appoint for his domestic priest, a diligent and faithful brahman'a^ 
conversant with sciences and sacred duties, disinterested, and rigidly veracious.$$ 

For releasing a criminal who ought to have been punished, the king must fast 
one night; and his domestic priest three. But, for inflicting pains on one, who should 
not have been chastised, the domestic priest must observe the severe fast ; and the king, 
that which lasts three nights. || || 

A domestic priest must be appointed by the king for the inspection of judicial 
proceedings, in like manner os he is delegated for the celebrating of lustrations and 
other religious ceremonies.f If 

Only one domestic priest is appointed. The singular number therefore is here 
purposely employed : for the object is attained by a single appointment. 

The king should be checked by the domestic priest, if he act unjustly, partially, 
or perversely. Accordingly Vasisht’ha ordains penance for the domestic priest, as well 
as for the king, when the penal law has been contravened.”*** 

♦ Ndreda, 1. § 2. \. + Menu, 8. 1.3. Ndreda 1. } 2. 16. % MedhdtiChi on Menu, 

§ Vdchcspati niis'ra, || Mit, on Vdjn, 3 Cdtydyana, cited in the Sm* Chand,, SiQ, 

Ibid, ff MHdcthard, f f Mddhavtya, Vydta, cited in Sm, Chand, 
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$ 9. MinUters of State, 

** When tired of overlooking the affairs of men, let the king assign the station of 
inspector to a principal minister, who well knows his duty, who is eminently learned, 
whose passions are subdued, and whose birth is exalted.^ 

“ Let the king appoint for his counsellor a priest or a jtwice-born man, perfectly con- 
versant with the sense of all the sacred institutes, devoid of avarice, a just speaker, 
intelligent, and who has been uniformly employed in the royal service.f 

“ The king must appoint seven or eight ministers, who must be sworn; men who 
are hereditary servants of the throne, who are versed in holy books, who are personally 
brave, who are skilled in the use of weapons, whose lineage is noble.:): 

“ Although the text specify a priest, the word twice-born is nevertheless added, to 
show that, for want of such a learned priest, the king may appoint for his minister a 
cfthairiya^ or a vais^ya^ but not a s^vdra, 

“ MinivSter is here expressed in the singular number with an indeAnite sense ; for it 
is only meant to enjoin the appointment (not to prescribe the number), and Menu 
directs the king to repair to the court with many counsellors.”^ 

w 

§ 10. Officers of the Court 

‘‘ They who are subordinate to the court are properly called the king’s officers ; the 
accountant and the scribe arc likewise officers of the court. All these the king should 
require to attend the judicial assembly. || 

** Two persons, versed in grammar and language, skilled in computation, pure in 
conduct, and well acquainted with various modes of writing, should be appointed by 
the king to be respectively accountant and scribe.lf 

“ The king should appoint as accountant one who is versed in the three branches of 
mathematics, who is clearly deserving of trust, and who is conversant with sciences and 
sacred studies.** 

Let him appoint, as scribe, one whose diction is unambiguous, whose hand-writing 
is fair, and who is honest, placid, disinterested, and strictly veracious,* ♦ 

“ A man of the servile tribe, who has been uniformly employed in the king’s service, 
and will be firm and strictly obedient to the judges, should be appointed by the king to 
be keeper of things claimed and enforcer of the recovery.** 

“ A man of strict veracity must be nominated by the king as his own officer, under 
the control of the jtldge, to summon the parties, to hold them in custody, and to seek 
their witne.sscs.ff 

“ He who recreates the plaintifl*and defendant, the judges, the scribe, and the accoun- 
tant, with discourses on morality, holds the office of moderator of the court.:):f 

‘‘ The accountant should be a person versed in the science of astronomy, compre- 


♦ Menu, 7. 141. -j- Vydsa, cited in Sjn, Ch, t Menu, 7. 54. 
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hending three branches, entitled Adrw, or astrolt^ ; gan'ita, computation (arithmetic, 
algebra, and mensuration), and sanhita^ or botly of astronomy. The condition, that he 
lie conversant with sciences and sacred studies, implies that he must belong to a regene- 
rate tribe; and the scribe, mentioned in the same place, should likewise be a twice-born 
man. To show that the keeper of things claimed need not be so, the same author says 
of him, ‘ a man of the servile tribe,* &c.* 

“ ‘ The king’s own officer,’ is a messenger placed under the control of the judges to 
summon parties, &c.f 

“ The moderator of the court, or diverter of all parties, may belong to any one of 
the four tribes, since no preference is intimated. But according to the Smrlti Chandricu, 
he should appertain to one of the three first tribes, since the nomination of a s'lidra to 
an office in court is to be carefully avoided, as an offence forbidden.^ 

J 11. Conduct of Judges, ^c. 

Since it is one of the functions of a sovereign to examine controversies in person, 
that duty is discharged by wise princes in the manner enjoined by law. Therefore 
should a king thoroughly guard his realm with care, by the due administration of jus- 
tice, so will his wealth, virtue, and royal power be increased. Let him not side with 
either party, forgetting Yama’s virtue of impartiality; but constantly inspect forensic 
afl'airs, banishing lustful and angry passions.^ 

“ To him who decides cause| according to justice, having subdued his lustful and 
angry passions, subjects flock as rivers flow to the sea. Like Yama, therefore, should 
the sovereign himself, forsaking favour and dislike, practise the virtues of self-com- 
mand, having conquered his wrath and subdued all his passions. || 

“ But a king, especially, who is careful to discharge his duty, must make strict in- 
quiry to distinguish right from wrong, because human intellect is confused. Liars com- 
pared with veracious men, sincere persons contrasted with insincere, appear in various 
shapes, and therefore trial and examination arc enjoined. The sky seems to have a 
basis, and the luminary which shines in the heavens appears as fire; yet there is no base 
to the sky, nor fire in the celestial luminary. Hence it is right to e.xamine a fact strictly, 
even though it occurred in the inquirer’s own sight: he, who ascertains facts by rigid 
investigation, deviates not frpm justice. A king, thus constantly inspecting forensic 
affairs with attention, here passes through a region of glory, anil hereafter reaches the 
splendid abode of the sun.lf 

“ A prince thus practising vigilance in the due administration of justice, as ordained 
by law, here passes through a region of glory, and hereafter becomes a counsellor of 
Indiia.** 

« A king who acts witli justice in defending all creatures, and slays only those who 


♦ Bh, in Sm, Ch, f V&ch, mii'r, in Vyav, Chint,^ and Dev, Bh, in Sm, Ch, 
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ouffht to be slain, performs, as it were, a daily sacrifice with a hundred thousand 
gifts.* 

A sovereign, who chastises those who should be chastened, and duly puts to death 
those who deserve capital punishment, performs a sacrifice with a hundred thousand 
gifts.f 

“ A king, who inflicts punishment on such as deserve it not, and inflicts none on those 
who deserve it, brings great infamy on himself, and shall go to a region of torment.it 
“ Surely neither tlie king’s brother, nor his son, nor his father-in-law, nor his 
uncle, should be exempted from penalty for infringing their respective duties.} 

« A king is pronounced equally unjust in releasing one who merite punishment and 
punishing one who deserves it not; he is just who always inflicts the penalty ordained 
by law. II 

As for the maxim that the king is the dispenser of distributive justice, it is in- 
tended to show, that he is exclusively invested with power to impose pecuniary penal- 
ties and inflict corporal pains; for reproof and imprecation may be used by the chief 
judge also ; but the king alone is competent to exact a fine from one who is liable to 
amercement, and slay a man who deserves capital punishment. Reproof and impreca- 
tion are not restricted, because they are intended only for correction. Accordingly, aftei 
mention of the king or a very learned br&hnum'a, as the proper persons to decide suits, 
the legislator adds, ‘ both reproof and imprecation are declared to be within the compe- 
tence of the priest; but pecuniary and corporal punishment appertain to the functions 
of the sovereign.’IF It must be inferred that the judges and arbitrators, whether sitting 
in a stationary or in a moveable court, have only power to pass a decision ; for by this 
text they are not competent to inflict any punishment whatsoever.** 

“ The chief duty of a prince invested with sovereignty by consecration and inaugura- 
tion, is the protection of his people, and that cannot he eflected without restraining 
the wicked; nor cun these be detected without inspecting judicial proceedings. There- 
fore should forensic affairs be daily inspected, as enjoined by the authortf in a preced- 
ing passage. ‘ Reflecting apart on the reward of daily administering justice, equal to 
tltat of a solemn sacrifice, the king should day by day inspect law-suits in person, sur- 
rounded by assessors.’tt 

“ Daily, except on the fourteenth day of every semi-lunation, and other excepted 
times.}} 

“ Let not the king do that which is inconsistent with revealed or memorial law, nor 
what is injurious to living beings; if that, which is so, be practised, let him check such 
conduct. Whatever has been inadvertently done, contrary to justice, by another mo- 
narch, let him redress according to maxims ordainefl by traditional law.|| || 


•j- Vajnyat(talcya,'l. 300. t JWenu, 8. 128. 

II Menu, 9. 240. 1 The author is not named. 

MUr.n^r.m Viramitr. ft Y^nyau,ulc!,a. M Mit&chara. }} SmtiChandrici. 

II II N&reda, 18. 9. 10. Yima, cited in ryot>. Chint. and Caty&yana, quoted in other compilations. 


* Menut 8. 306. 

§ Yajnyawalcya^ 1 . 359. 
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Traditional law is the VSda.* 

“ Let the king carefully check, to the utmost of his power, whatever is contrary to 
justice ; but if unable to do so, blame shall not be imputed to him : the wise restrict 
imputation of iniquity to wilful offence8.f 

Ere long his foes will subdue the wicked king, who decides causes unjustly through 
delusion of mind4 

“ When the king issues an unjust command in the affairs of litigant parties, the 
judge should remonstrate with the king, and effectually restrain him. A just and 
impartial opinion must indispensably be delivered by a member of a judicial assembly ; 
if the prince listen not to it, that judge is nevertheless exonerated. But, knowing the 
prince's mind to be diverted from the path of justice, still be must not flatter him: a 
judge who so did would be criminal. Let not the members of the judicial assembly 
neglect to check the king when he acts unjustly; they who neglect it, fall headlong 
with him to a region of torture. Judges, who conform with him when he is disposed to 
proceed iniquitously, share his guilt. Therefore should the king be slowly advised by 
the members of the tribunal.^ 

By saying slowly, || it is intimated that the judges should not, for fear of sin, abruptly 
at the instant oppose the king with their advice, but at another opportunity dissuade 
him.1I 

** A judge, who applauds an unjust sentence pronounced by the king, is criminal. 
Blame is likewise imputable to one who neglects to check the king when he deviates 
from the right path, and also to one who follows the king in his deviation from that 
path.*’"' 

** Perceiving the prince's mind to be diverted from the road of justice, still he must 
not flatter him ; and thus only the judge will not be criminal.ff 

‘‘ lie must not flatter him by delivering an opinion simply in conformity with the 
king's inclination, but should opine strictly according to equity. Such being his con- 
duct, the judge will not be criminal. 

When law-suits are justly decided, the judges obtain their own absolution, since 
their innocence depends on the justice of their decisions : therefore should equitable 
judgments only be pronounced. $§ 

“ The reward, as of a solemn sacrifice, belongs to him who, banishing avarice, hatred, 
and other passions, decides causes in the mode prescribed by law. The gods practise 


♦ Vdeh, mts'r, in Vyav, Chint, f Cdiydyana, J Menu, 

§ Cdlydyana^ cited in »Vw. Chand. Calp, and Vyav, Chint, Several of the verses are quoted as Kdred(Ct in 
Viramitr, and variations occur in the reading of the text. 

II The reading here is slowly * sdnaih^ instead of * sa iaih,* by them, as in other compilations, Calp, 
ChinLf &c, 

H Sm, Ch, ** Vyav, Chint, 

ff Cdtydyana, cited in Sm. Ch., but Xdreda as quoted in Viramitr, 

♦ 1 Mitr. wiVr. in Viramitr. Ndrcda, 1. 2. 11. 
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veracity, but men are conversant with falsehood; a divine character belongs, even in 
this world, to him whose sentiments strictly conform with truth.* 

‘‘ As a blind man, heedless, swallows thorny fish; so does he, who enters a court ot 
justice, and there pronounces an opinion remote from equity and truth, through mis- 
take of facts.f 

“ A judge, pronouncing a fair opinion, incurs neither enmity nor sin; but one who 
acts otherwise, incurs both.J 

“ If the decision be at variance with truth, the witnesses, the judges, the superinten- 
dent of the court, and the sovereign of the land, forfeit confidence, lose stability, and 
fall to a region of torture. f 

“ When the judges, fully understanding the latent truth of the case, nevertheless 
pass judgment otherwise, and not as ordained by the law ; when the cause is decided in 
such manner, then is truth wounded by perjured wicked judges. Whenever the sacretl 
code is transgressed by the judges in the decision of a cause, justice, being injured 
by iniquity, doubtless will destroy those sinful men.H 

The divine form of justice is represented as a bull showering boons; and the gods 
consider him w'ho impedes justice as. a slayer of a bull and hindcrer of benefactions ; 
let no man, therefore, violate justice. The only firm friend who follows men, even 
after death, is virtue ; every other is extinct with the body.H 

Justice being destroyed, will destroy; being preserved, will preserve; therefore it 
must never be violated, lest, being injured, it should destroy [thyself and] us.*^ 

Justice, wounded by the shafts of falsehood, roars in the midst of the assembly 
against injustice set before him : this evil being should be slain, even by the wicked, ff 

** For where justice is destroyed by iniquity, aud truth by falsehood, the judges who 
basely look on, shall also be destroyed.:}: J 

** But judges who, repairing to the court, sit there in silent meditation, and do not 
deliver a candid opinion as they ought, are all deemed guilty of deliberate falsehood. 

“ When justice, w'ounded by iniquity, approaches, and the judges extract not the 
ilart, they also shall be wounded by ii?|l || 

As a surgeon draws a dart from a wounded body by cautious efforts, so should the 
chief judge extract the dart of iniquity from the hnv-suit.Hlf 

<< When all the persons who are members of the judicial assembly opine * this is 
right,’ the suit is relieved from the dart of injustice; but otherwise it continues wounded 
by the rankling dart. There is no judicial assembly wherein no elders sit; nor arc they 
elders who pronounce not an equrtablc judgment ; nor is that an equitable judgment 
which truth docs not pervade; nor is that truth which is contaminated with fraud.”'** 

• VrlAaspali, cited in Ca/p, &c. Kareda, 1, 2. 21. and Har'Ua, cited in Sm, Ch. 

X Narcda,\.2.G. § Vrihatpati, cited in Ca/p. || CdlpHt/ana, cited in Ca/p., &c. 

t Menu, 8. 16. 17., Narcda, 1. 2. 9. 10. lUrita, and Baudhayana, cited in Ca/p. 

** Menu, 8.15. Narcda, 1 . 2. 1 4. ft Nhreda, 1 . 2. 1 2. 

A^‘«w.8.14. JV'a»crfa,1.2. 13. N&reda,\.^.\l. || j] Jlfcnn, 8. 12. JViircdo, 1. 2. 13. 

IT Narcda, 1. 2. 22. and HirUa. Narcda, 1. 2. 23. 24. 
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$ 12 . PmishmentqfiniquitomJvdges 

Whether it be through passion, ignorance, or avarice, that a judge speaks other- 
wise [than truth requires], he must be considered as no assessor of the court, and the 
king should severely punish that sinful man.* 

Fully considering the just decision of the cause, let a judge pronounce sentence 
accordingly; a different opinion must not be given. He who does deliver an unjust 
sentence, incurs a penalty of twice the amount. 

Whether it be through affection, ignorance, or avarice, that a judge gives an 
opinion contrary to justice, he is declared by the law to be deserving of punishment.f 
Judges who act contrary to law and usage, through fear, avarice, or partiality, 
shall be severally fined twice the amount of the suit4 

Judges who give opinions inconsistent with law and equity; those who accept 
bribes ; and men who defraud such as have trusted them ; should all be invariably 
banished.^ 

Of false witnesses the whole property should be confiscated, and of corrupt judges. 1| 
Those who accept bribes, let the king banish, having stript them of their wcalth.f 

“ An iniquitous judge, a perjured witness, and the slayer of a priest, are considered 
equal criminals.** 

“ A chief judge, corruptly deciding a cause according to his own perverse will, 
though conscious that the opinion of the assessors is right, shall also incur punishment.f f 
Whatever loss is sustained through the fault of a judge, must be fully made good 
by him; but the king should not reverse the judgment which has been so passed 
between the litigant parties, [or as differently read and interpreted, the king should 
inViktigate anew the cause which has been so decided]. 

If the chief judge converse in secret with one of the parties in an undecided suit, 
he shall doubtless be liable to punishment ; and so shall a member of the judicial assem- 
bly, who is guilty of the same collusion.§§ 

“ A judge who gives an opinion contrary to justice, through the influence of affec- 
tion or avarice, or through fear, should be fined in twice the amount of the penalty 
which is incident to the loss of the cause.§} 

The assessors before-mentioned, acting contrary to law, or inconsistently with the 
sacred code, or contrary to usage (as implied by the conjunctive particle), being over- 
come by ungovernable passion, through excess of affection, inordinate covetousness, or 
overpowering terror, shall be amerced respectively in twice the penalty which would 
be incurred by the party that is cast : not twdee the value of the thing which was the 
subject of the law-suit : else it might be supposed that no fine would be incurred in the 
case of a trial for adultery or other matter [not pecuniary]. Partiality, avarice, and 


* Ndreda^ 1. CO. f Caiyayanaj cited in Snu Chand. Calp, and Madh^ 

t Yajnyawalcya^ 2. 4. } Vr^haspati^ cited in Sm, Chand, &c. || Vithn'u, 5, 170. 180. 

If Ydjnyatvalcya, 1.340. ** Vrthaspati, cited in Vyav, Chint, 

ft Cdtydyana, cited in the Calp, &c. tf Vyav, Chint, Dev, JSh, in Sm, Chaxid, 

VoL. II. 2 C 
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fear, are specified to restrict the precept which prescribes a penalty of twice the amount, 
to the insuince of acting through partiality, &c. ; it shall not be incurred in the case of 
inadvertence, error, and so forth.* 

Judges passing a decision contrary to law, through the influence of passion, shall 
be severally fined in twice the amount of the thing which is the subject of the law-suit. 
This direction for imposing fines is applicable in controversies concerning valuables ; 
but in other disputes, such as personal insult, &c. a different punishment must be 
understood. Accordingly Vishn'u directs confiscation of property for acceptance of 
bribes; and here acceptance of bribes is stated merely as an instance.f 

“ The offending judge shall be compelled to pay twice the penalty which is involved 
ill the suit. This meaning, consonant to the interpretation of many commentators, 
must be received. Not as it has been interpreted by a certain commentator,:!: twice the 
amount of the thing which is the subject of controversy, for that is incongruous ; and 
the incongruity has been shown by many authors : it is not here repeated, for fear of 
prolixity.} 

Ca'tya'yana ordains punishment when the judge's fault is discovered subsequently 
to the decision of the cause. Though determined by a corrupt judge, the judgment is not 
to be rescinded by the king ; but he should compel the iniquitous judge to make good 
the loss.} 

‘ The king should again try that cause which has been ill investigated and wrong 
decided. || 

The same author provides that the chief judge, or assessors, shall be fined even 
for merely conversing in private with either of the parties, previous to the decision of 
the cause.11 


} 13. Court-House. 

The place where the original matter is thoroughly investigated by a disquisition 
of law, is a court of justice.** 

“ The court of justice should be built on the eastern quarter [of the king's palace] ;tt 
and should beTurnished with fire and water.Jt 

“ In the middle of his fortress, let the king construct a house, apart [from other 
edifices], with trees and Vater adjacent }} to it [or, according to a different reading, a 
large edifice encompassed with water H 1|] ; and let him allot for a court [an apartmentj on 
tlie eastern side of it, with an eastern aspect, and duly proportioned, furnished too with 
a throne, decorated with wreathes, perfumed with fragrant resins, supplied with corn, em- 
bellished with gems, adorned with statues and pictures, and with images of deities, and 
accommodated likewise with fire and water.ff 


♦ Mit, on Yajn. 2. 4. + Apardrea on V&jn, 2. 4. ft Alluding apparently to Apardrea. 

} Dev, Bh, in Sm, Chand, || Vdeh, mi/r, in Vt/av. Chint, If Dev, Bh. in Sm, Chand, 

Cdlydyanay cited in Sm, Chand. and Madfi. Dev, Bh, 

j: j: Sane' ha, cited in Sm, Ch, }} As read in the Madh, || || As read in Sm, Chan. 

It Vrthaspati, cited in Sm. Ch, and Madh, 
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An apartment for the assembly or court of justice should be allotted on the eastern 
side of the royal palace. It could be designed according to the dimensions taught by 
the rules of architecture. The place of assembly is termed a court of justice.* 

The place where a thorough investigation, or complete ascertainment of the 
original matter set forth, is competently instituted and conducted by means of a legal 
inquiry, and by persons qualified to decide, is called a court of justice (dharmadhica- 
* raWa ) : a term signifying, agreeably to its etymology, a place where the original matter 
is thoroughly investigated according to rules of law.^'f 

§ 14. Time and mode of Sitting. 

“ Having risen in the last watch of the night, his body being pure and his mind 
attentive, having made oblations to fire, and shown due respect to the priests, let him 
[the kingj] enter his hall decently splendid.^ 

The king, having made oblations early in the morning and performed ablutions, 
and being composed and collected, and having shown due honour to his spiritual 
parents, to learned astronomers and physicians, to the deities and to brahmanas^ 
and to domestic priests, with flowers, ornaments and vesture, and having saluted his 
spiritual parents and the rest, should enter the court-room with a cheerful aspect. || 

Let the king, uninfluenced by partiality, decide causes in the mode prescribed by 
law, during the forenoon, in his courts of justice ; omitting the [first] eighth part of a 
day, but during [the next] three: such is the best time for the trial of causes, as 
ordained by the sacred code.lf 

‘‘ After the first four Yxowxs (ghaVVied)^ for that time is allotted to the business of 
the perjDetual fire, and other religious affairs. In this space of three [eighth] parts of 
a day, the king should constantly inspect law-suits.** 

‘‘ ‘ The eighth part,’ from the first half watch (prahara) to the second (prahara).W 
The trial of causes, during the forenoon only, is here ordained. That again is 
intended for temporal purposes, because the understanding is then clear, and the king 
is yet disengaged from other business. A restriction is subjoined. The eighth part is 
half the first prahara : three parts subsequent thereto, but preceding th# turn of noon ; 
for else it would contradict the injunction for hearing causes in the forenoon. The 
omission of half the first prahara^ too, is intended for a sensible purpose ; as it serves to 
obviate any obstruction to the performance of daily sacrifices and the like.^:t 

‘‘ A wise man should not inspect judicial proceedings on these lunar days; namely, 
the fourteenth of each half of the month ; the day of conjunction (new moon) ; that of 
opposition (full moon); and the eighth day of every semilunation.J} 

This prohibition is intended for spiritual ends, since it can have no temporal use ; 
just like the prohibition of sitting towards a certain quarter [the south] during meals. |1|| 

* M&dhava. f Dh. Bh. t Sm, Chand. 5 Menuy 7. H5. 

II Vrihaspati, cited in Snu Chand, and Madh, t Cdtyagana^ cited in Sm. Chand, &c. 

♦♦ Dtv, Bh, in Sm, Ch, ft Ragh, in Vyav, tatwa. Miir. mWr, in Viramitr, 

f } Samvarta, cited in Sm, Chand, H || Mitr, vns' r, in Viramitr, 

2 C 2 
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Let the king sit facing the east, and the judges facing the north ; the accountant 
looking towards the west, and the scribe towards the south : and the king should cause 
gold, dre, water, and the code of law, to be placed in the midst of them, and also 
other holy things.^ 

“ The rest may sit as most convenient; since there is no restriction concerning 
their places.”f 


Vr'Jiaspati^ cited in Sm, Chand, 


+ MHr, mt>V. in ViramUr, 
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X. Notices qf Western Tartai'Xf. By John Francis Davis, Esq., M.R.A.S. 

Read June 7 » 1828 . 

The late rebellion of the Muhamtnedan Tartars against the Emperor of 
China, by whose predecessor, Kien-lung, they were subdued, in the year 
1759, has given a fresh interest to regions which still remain very imper- 
fectly known to Europeans. P^re L’Amiot,* whom thirty years residence 
at Peking has rendered very capable of affording useful information relating 
to China and its dependencies, having jdaced at my disposal some notes 
concerning the above-mentioned countries, 1 proceed to subjoin a few 
extracts from them : 

“ Aper9u gdnciral de Sy-yu (tir 6 du grand ouvrage statistique intitule 
“ I'a-tsing-y^-tung-tcliy.) 

“ confine k I’est, avee les Calcas ; au nord et au nord-ouest, avec 

“ la Russie. Tout le pays est gouverne par le gen 6 ral-en-chef, qui reside 
“ a YJy, avec beaucoup de Mandarins militaires Tartares. Les princes du 
“ pays sont trds-nombreux j inaugur 6 s par I’empereur; du premier, second, 
“ et troisidme ordre, comme chez les Calcas et les Mongoux. J’ai dej^ envoye 
“ en France I’analyse t d’un ouvrage Chinois sur Sy-yu, qui me paroit plus 
“ clair et plus instructif qu’aucunc autre ; ainsi je recueillerai dans ces notes 
“ seulemeiit les principaux traits que je n’ai pas trouve ailleurs. II y est tr^te 
“ de chaque district de Sy-yu ; seulement il n’y est point parle des cruautes 
“ exercees par les Chinois, ou autres particularit^s peu honorables k la 

* Formerly in the service of the Emperor, but abruptly dismissed by the late sovereign 
Kea-king, whose narrow-minded jealousy and dislike towards Europeans was well known, and 
formed a striking contrast with the favour which tlicy received from his father Kien-lgng. 
Only two Europeans were left by Pdre I’Amiot at Peking, one of whom. Padre Serra (a Portu- 
guese) has lately arrived at Macao, and the other is expected in the ensuing winter of 1827-28. 
Thus ends the Roman Catholic mission at the capital of China; a mission which, however 
unsuccessful in the primary objects of its institution, has done so much towards making us 
acquainted with the country and its inhabitants. 

f We may hope to see this work edited by one of the Sinologues of Paris. 
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” grande nation. Les cartes ne sent pas carries comme les anciennes 
“ cartes Chinoises ; elles ont la forme Europ6enne : je pense que e’est une 
“ imitation, car les missionnaires ne sont jamais all^s k Sy-yu^ et n’y ont 
“ pas pu faire de carte. Je trouve des choses tr^s-obscures ; mais je recueille 
“ les principaux traits. Le pays, dit-on, 6toit anciennement tr^s-opulent : 
“ avec beaucoup de royaumes, et une grande nombre de villes. On suppose 
“ qu’il avoit des relations avec la Chine dds la plus haute antiquitd. II 
“ paroit qu’ils sont declines de leur gloire depuis qu’ils se sont fait Muham- 
" medans. Je ne trouve rien de positif sur le caraetdre et les moeurs des 
" habitans, mais bien des faits annoncent qu’ils ne manque ni d’interet ni 
“ d’dnergie. Ils sont pasteurs ; la quantitd de leurs troupeaux, bceufs, 
“ moutons, chdvres, cachemires, chevaux renommds,* chamaux ou droma- 
** daires, est vraiment prodigieuse. Ils sont aussi cultivateurs, du moins 
** depuis que les colonies Chinoises s’y sont introduites. Beaucoup de 
“ cantons sont tres fertiles en riz, millet, et surtout en bled ; la farine 
“ est h trds bas prix ; ainsi que le chanvre, le coton, les raisins, les 
“ melons : il y a une montagne toute couverte d’oignons (vide infra'). 
“ En gcndral, toutes les productions des climats tempdrds sont en grande 
“ abondance. Les contributions se font en grains, cuivre rouge, et^M, cette 
“ pierre si estimde et d’un si grand usage en Chine ; au reste, elles ne 
“ suffisent pas aux frais de I’administration. 

“ La conqudte do Sy-yti, qui a immortalise Kien-lung, lui a coute 
“ dnormement en hommes et en argent : que d’efforts n’a-t*il pas fallu faire 
“ pour charier des armdes Chinoises a plus de mille lieues par terre ! Tel 
“ est encore Ic caractere de la guerre actuelle. L’histoire de ces conqiidtes 
“ ne presente pas beaucoup d’intdressant; on tue, on intimide, on exhorte 
“ ^IL-le peuple sc soumet — les chefs en grand nombre se rendent ou se 
“ vendent, peu-^-peu, et successivement, et voil4 tout. 

“ Sy-yu, placee dans un climat temper6, en a tous les avantages, et sous le 
“ rapport du caractere des habitans, et en la richesse des productions territo- 
“ dales ; aussi Kien-luno y attachoit le plus grand interet : il y envoya des 
“ colonies Tartares, favorisa les Emigrations, y multiplia les soldats qui cul- 
“ tivent les terres. Il ne donna pas ses lilies k ces barbares, comme il faisoit 
“ avec les princes Mongoux ; mais d’ailleurs il ne nEgligea rien, pour les con- 


* Mr. Moorcroft mentions Yarhund and Ladakh as famous for horses* See also his paper on 
the Furik sheep in the first volume of these Transactions^ pages 49 to 55. 
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“ cilier et les soumcttre. II en tiroit tres peu de subsides, et donnoit plus 
“ qu’il ne re 9 evoit. 

“ Au reste, Sy-yu^ •achet6 en partie, n’a jamais bien soumis. Les 
** chefs, voisins de la Russie, tenoient des deux cot^s; les frontieres 
“ n’4toient pas clairement designees, et de terns en terns il survenoit des 
“ d^m616s entre les deux puissances, qui se terminoient en favour des Russes. 
“ L’ann6e derniere, je lisois dans une gazette de Pekin que ces pcuplades 
“ venant souvent piller les cultivateurs Chinois, I’empereur, pour faire la 
“ paix, accordoit une certaine quantity de millet, bled, etc. Ainsi les 
“ Chinois avouoient leur foiblesse j leurs adversaires sentoient leur force, et 
“ secouercnt le joug. II en est result^ une guerre terrible et tres dispen- 
“ dieuse pour la Chine. Les gazettes de Pekin ne parlent quo de victoires ; 
“ selon les bruits publiques, I’empire est en danger. Tout cela est 
“ exag6r6 ; voici des faits positifs, qui peuvent indiquer r6tat actuel des 
“ choses. L’empereur envoie toujours force de troupes et d’argent : ainsi 
“ il reste encore beaucoup a faire. Les revolt^s se defendent vigoureuse- 
“ ment dans leur pays, mais ils ont fait peu de progres vers Tempire: 
“ Y-ly* le chef lieu, est toujours en possession des Chinois. Je ne crois 
“ pas que la Chine puisse dtre attaqu6e de ce c6t6 : il faudroit franchir 
“ mille lieues et plus de deserts et de montagnes, et combattreles Chan-sinois 
“ et les Chen-smois,\ qui sont les meilleurs soldats de la Chine. Les Yuen 
“ qui ont conquis la Chine, venoient, en partie, de Sy-yu, mais ils se sont 
“ grossis des hordes Mongoux, et des transfuges Chinois ; cependant les 
“ temps sont bien changes depuis cet dpoque. 

“ Les revolt^s peuvent s’avancer plus facilement vers le Tibet, et les 
“ possessions Anglaises qui avoisinent le Tibet. C’est peut-etre leur projet, 
“ car, selon la gazette de Pekin il paroit que la province de Sze-tchouen 
“ a pris les armes. Au reste, il est prouve par I’histoire, qu’ils ne peuvent 


• This was the capital of the Muhammedan Tartars, previous to their conquest by Kien- 
LUNo ; and the claim which thair chief lately advanced to its independent possession, is said to 
have been the immediate cause of the war. Moorcroft speaks of the Chinese acquiring “ the 
« state of Kashgar by the expulsion of the Musleman Khaja, whose heir, JehamgIr Kiiaja, 
“ is now ( 1822 ) in attendance at the court of Omar Khan, the sovereign of Ferghana.” (See 
the first volume of these Transactions, p. S5.) The Chinese call the Tartar chief Ciiang-kIh-urh 
HbcHb, which is quite as near an approximation to JehanoIr Khaja as roost of their attempts 
at foreign names : Khaja or Khodjo, seems to be a common title of honour in Muhammedan 
Asia. 

f Inhabitants of the northern provinces of Shan-see and Sken-see, 
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** pas tenir contre la Chine ; mats si, cotnme on le dit, ils sont aid^s des 
“ Russes, ils ne seront jamais soumis.” 

It appears, by later accounts in the Peking Ga2ette, that the war is 
concluded, at least for the present. The emperor declares, that as the 
principal places have been retaken, and the inhabitants returned to their 
submission (though the leader of the rebels has not fallen into his power), 
there is no farther occasion for the exertions of his .troops. The real 
motives of his Imperial Majesty, in thus suddenly putting a stop to his 
military operations, and the real nature of the means by which this 
cessation of hostilities has been brought about, must for the present remain 
involved in considerable uncertainty. He may have reduced these Tartars 
to peaceful terms by the mere force of arms ; or he may have ended 
a ruinous war by compliances and acts of compromise,* not altogether 
suitable to the dignity of the celestial empire, however these may have 
been coloured and misrepresented in the official bulletins. “ Proximis 
“ temporibus ” (says the historian of another overgrown empire, when 
speaking of other barbarians), “ triumphati magis quam ticti sunt.” 

The neighbourhood of Chinese Turkistau to Cabul and its dependencies, 
induced me to refer to Mr. Elphinstone’s valuable account of the latter 
kingdom, and I was at once struck by the resemblance between the costume 
exhibited in plate xii. of that work, and that which is represented in the 
pictures drawn by the Romish missionaries for the Emperor Kien-lung, in 
commemoration of his battles with, and victories over, the Moey.hoeyy or 
Muhammedan Tartars. The singular cap whose rim ends in two points, 
curved upwards both before and behind, is almost identical, and seems to 
prove some considerable connexion.t Mr. Elphinstone describes the subject 
of his twelfth plate as an individual of the Hazaurehs, a Muhammedam 
Tartar race, dependent on the King of Cabul, and inhabiting the moun- 
tainous country in the neighbourhood of Hindu Cush, or the Indian Caucasus, 
not very remote from the Chinese dependencies. 

In comparing the itineraries of our own travellers, and the maps constructed 
from European accounts in general, with the Chinese map of Tartary, 
great difficulty arises from the awkwardness with which the latter conveys 
the sounds of foreign names. A few, however, are easily distinguishable, 
and the following may be given as examples : 

* The Gazette states that all the former contributions in grain are to be remitted, 
t See suite des seize cstampes repr^sentant les conqut-tes de I’Erapercur de la Chine, 
Plancho xiv, etc. 
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Kih-shih-kb-nrh Cashgar, or Kaush-kaur ; concerning 

which Mr. Elpbinstone remarks thus : “ The country of Kaushkaur must 
“ be carefully distinguished from Cashgar near Yarkand, in Chinese 
“ Tartary. I have endeavoured to mark the difference by retaining the 
“ spelling of our own maps for the first place, and giving that which is 
“ commonest in Afghanistan for the other j though, in fact, I have heard 
“ both called indiscriminately Kaushkaur, Kaushghur, and Kaushgaur. 
“ We found that the nearest Kaushkaur was an extensive but mountainous 
“ and ill-inhabited country, lying to the west of Budukshan, from which it 
“ was divided by Belut Tagh, having Little Thibet on the east, the Pamere 
“ on the north, and the ridge of Hindu Cush on the south. The country 
** is high and cold ; the inhabitants live chiefly in tents, though there are 
“ some towns. They belong to a nation called Cobi, of* the origin of 
“ which I know nothing but what is suggested by the resemblance of their 
“ name to that of an extensive tract in Chinese Tartary.”* 

Ye-urh-keang ^ Yarkand. The river of Yarkand is described 

in the Chinese map as rising in the ^ TsmgAing, « Onion or Leek 
Mountains,” alluded to in M. L'Amiot’s notes above. 

Poo-loo-tlh(\') Bourouts, a pastoral tribe on the western border of 

Chinese Turkistan. 


Hd-stUcih 




Kuzzauks, mentioned by Mr. Elphinstone as 


“ rude and pastoral nations,” Cossacks. Not long ago the Emperor, in 
one of the Peking Gazettes,! complained of their plundering inroads in 
quest of cattle. This levying of “ blackmail ” seems to give rise to 
frequent contests on a barbarous and ill-defined frontier. 

I have lately perused the travels of the Russian mission through Mongolia 
to China, by M. Timkowski, a work which contains much new and useful 
information relating to the subject of these notices. 

J. F. Davis. 

Canton, November 2, 1827. 


* Called by the Chinese A Ta-ko^pethy Great Gobi/’ 

f The Chinese character, pronounced Pooy may be seen in Dr. Morrison’s Cliinese 
Dictionary, No. 8661 ; or in De Guignfes’ Chinese Dictionary, No. 2407. 
j: See the first volume of these Transactions, page 408. 
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NOTE. 

I take this opportunity of explaining a passage at page 409 of the first volume of the^ 
TrLlTtirs Sre it is observed, that the religious ritual of the Chinese empire is founded On 
the sacredbooksof Confucius and his school. Confucius sanctioned, by his countenance im 

adoption die religious system which he found among his countrymen, and his works ^mg 
adopuon. die rei.gio y considered as the foundation of the Joo-kcaou, 

oldest ext^t. ^ He did not. however, himself originate or invent 

Tt an? [ndeeroccasionally confesses the imperfection of his knowledge on such «« 

was strictly a moral philosopher ; and we should always keep distinct the system 
rinventXand the system of worship which he merely left as he found it. The ^onn« i^ 
for die most part, excellent ; the latter, not very far removed above I^otiTr the 

Maiesty. as Pontifex Maximus, worships the heavens in one temple, the ^ 

winds ^n a thirdf and every mountain and river throughout the country Us its ritar and its 
winds in a tmra, a y gardener (in his particular vocation) paying 

.Ireum.t.nce.cf lOundMu imd moothi.e», -hich »o«ld b... “ 

tbcre'brmT'"" “ *'■ “ **'' Pb0“«pby '■f Vni und tb« « 

regret, to remain involved in its native and original obscurity. 
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XI. Some Account qf the Ruins qf Ahwuz. By Lieutenant Robeht 

Mwnan, qf the First Bombay European Regiment ; mth Notes by 

Captain Robert Tjylor, Resident at Bussorah. 

Read June 14, 1828. 

It liaving been my intention for some time to visit a few of the ruined 
cities whose decay has converted I'ealms into desarts, and strewed the 
path of the shepherd with fragments of arches and pillars that once arose 
in majesty over heroic warriors, I set out in September 1826, for the 
purpose of examining the remains of the once celebrated city of Ahwuz, 
lying on the banks of the noble river Karun. 

As there are only a few ruined villages (unworthy the traveller’s and 
reader’s notice) until its immediate vicinity is reached, I shall pass over the 
time that elapsed during my journey. It is sufficient to state that the whole 
country is a perfectly flat and uncultivated waste, abandoned by its former 
inhabitants to rapacious animals, and to still fiercer hordes of wild and 
ferocious Arabs, who occasionally pitch their flying camps here when in 
search of pasturage or plunder. 

Previous to my quitting Bussorah I procured Kinneir’s Geographical 
Memoir of the Persian Empire (the only book I have seen in our 
language that attempts any description of Ahwuz), as a guide and for 
reference. 

The modern town of Ahwuz occupies but a small portion of the site of 
the old city, on the eastern bank of the Karun, and exhibits a mean and 
solitary appearance, contrasted with the immense mass of ruin that rears its 
rugged head behind. Its houses are built entirely of stone brought from 
the ruins, and it can only boast of one decent building, a mosque, 
apparently modern. The population at present does not exceed sixteen 
hundred souls. Considerable traces are discernible of the bund that was 
thrown across the river, chiefly, if not entirely, for the purposes of irrigation. 
A part of the wall is still standing, remarkable for its high state of preserva- 
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tion ; it is in many places ten feet high, and nearly as much in breadth ; while 
it extends upwards of one hundred feet in length without any intermediate 
breach : indeed, on examination, I found many single blocks of stone in it 
measuring eight and ten feet. The river dashes over the bund with great 
violence, and accelerated by a strong current always running southwardly 
with rapidity, is projected into a fall, the sound of which is to be heard 
fi'om a considerable distance. Boats of every description are obliged to 
discharge their goods previous to an attempt at passing over, and even then 
the passage is attended with much danger. I understood that they are 
frequently swamped. The river is one hundred and sixty yards in breadth 
at each side of the dyke, and of great depth ; therefore the shallowness 
opposite the town is caused by the great mass of masonry below the 
surface. The remains of this Imnd are the portions which Kinneir appears 
to assign to the remnants of the palace of Autabanes. Upon what autho- 
rity he asserts that anif palace was erected across the river, or that it was 
the winter residence of Artabanes, the last of the Parthian kings, I am 
at a loss to discover. Kinneir also mentions that many of the excavations 
in the rocks bore the exact form and dimensions of a coffin : for these 
sejnilchral recesses I looked in vain, although, towards the south end 
of the town, there are several singular cavities, and a few water-mills 
erected between the rocks, the latter probably constructed since his 
visit. 

The I’cmains of a bridge I found where he places it, namely, behind the 
town ; and here too commences the mass of ruins, extending at least 
ten or twelve miles in a south-easterly direction, while its greatest breadth 
covers about half that distance. I could not find any person who had been to 
the end of these ruins ; and according to the inhabitants, their extent would 
occupy a journey of two months. Although this is doubtless an exaggera- 
tion, it may be as well to mention, as an hypothesis, that they extend to 
the neighbourhood of Ram Hormis. 

All the mounds arc covered with hewn stone, burnt brick, and pottery. 
Tlie first which I ascended I found to be nearly two hundred feet high. In 
many parts flights of steps are plainly discernible in* good preservation, 
and at the base of this mass of ruins I dug into some graves, and found 
stones measuring five and six feet in length. Hence it was I brought 
away several stones with inscriptions upon them in the Cufic character, and 
others with fret-work, all indicative of an era subsequent to the Muham- 
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medan.* In every direction I met with vast heaps of circular flat stones 
perforated in the centre, apparently used for the purj)Ose of grinding 
grain, though rather colossal for such a purj)ose, as they generally 
measured four, five, and six feet in diameter, and some exhibited cha- 
racters upon them. The above-mentioned mound extends as far as the eye 
can reach, varying in height and breadth, and is tlie first in magnitude 
upon the plain. To the west of this is a mound entirely of stone, fifty 
feet high and twenty broad : liere are several flights of steps, whicli may, 
without difficulty, be traced to its summit; although they are much 
mutilated, and injured by exposure to the atmosphere. 

About a mile to the cast, separated by a deep ravine, stands an im- 
mense pile of materials, consisting ol' stone, brick, and tile of various 
colours. The Arabs who accompanied me called it the Kasr (^), or 
palace. Its ascent is gradual but fatiguing, from the numerous furrows 
which have been apparently w'orn by w'ater on its passage. The height is, 
at the lowest estimate, one hundred and filty feet from the plain below. 
On the summit are many floorings of stone, as fresh as if only recently laid 
dowm ; together with several rounded troughs, some of which were of 
Persepolitan marble in its rough state. From numerous cavities we started 
large flocks of jackals, and 1 found a number of porcupine (piills strewed 
in every direction. I discovered that it was impossible to descend on the 
opposite side, as it was nearly perpendicular, and exhibited many frightful 
chasms. At the base of this mound the camel’s thorn plen- 

tiful, and from its green appearance considerably relieved the landscape 
the general dreariness and sterility of which is gloomy beyond con- 
ception. The Kasr is about^ three miles from the east bank of the 
river. From this edifice I proceeded to a mound about lialf a mile distant 
in a north-westerly course. Its form was circular, measuring two hundred 
yards. At its base I traced a w^all of masonry for twenty-one feet, the face 
of which is perfect and unbroken, and appears to have been the front of 
some building. The face opposite to that by which I ascended joins 
another ruined heap, covered with fragments of glazed tile, a coai’se kind 
of crystal, pieces of alabaster, and bits of glass. 


* I believe Cufic coins have also been found in the ruins. I purchased a gold one, but will 
not vouch for its having been dug up there : it is nearly one thousand years old, and is as fresh 
in appearance as if just from the mint. 
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Several mounds form one connected chain of rude, unshapen, flaked 
rock, lying in such naturally formed strata, that the very thought of any 
part of the materials having been accumulated by human labour from a 
distant site is scarcely admissible. The soil on which these ruins rest 
appears peculiarly soft and sandy ; the country does not apparently become 
rocky until the immediate vicinity of Shuster, and even water-carriage 
from thence is attended with considerable toil and expense. Yet the height 
of these mountainous ruins and misshapen masses, induces me to admit the 
notion that the site was by nature elevated at the time the city was built, 
although from the flatness of the surrounding country I should be inclined 
to oppose such a conjecture ; more particularly as I never heard of any 
mountains between the Shut~uUArab and the Bucktiani chain (which are to 
be seen from hence extending from the noi'th-west to the south-east), * 
nor do 1 believe there is a single hillock. Let me not be supposed to 
exaggerate when I assert, that these mountains of ruin, irregular, craggy, 
and in many places inaccessible, rival in appearance those of the Bucktiani 
chain, and are discernible from them, and for nearly as many miles in an 
opposite direction. 

It is a singular fact, that almost every mound I passed over was strewed 
with shells of different sorts and sizes. I observed them also on the water’s 
edge along the banks of the Karun j therefore we may suppose that at 
some former period the river, or moi'e probably canals from it, flowed 
through the city. Glass of all colours is equally abundant, and the frag- 
ments of pottery are remarkably fresh. 

Many of the burnt bricks that lie on the surface of the mounds appear to 
have borne some written character ; but ^exposure to the weather, and 
probably occasional inundations, caused by tlie melting snows of the 
adjacent mountains, have nearly effaced all traces of it ; though, as I have 
already mentioned, the character on the hewn stone is as fresh and plain as 
if only just from the sculptor’s hands. No bitumen was observable on the 
bricks, which I much regretted, as it would have afforded a strong proof of 
the antiquity of the spot.* The circular perforated stones that I have already 
alluded to appear in many places to have formed aqueducts, as I followed 


* I met witli a few small intaglios, generally denominated seals, and probably used as such, 
similar to those found at and near Babylon ; the villagers assured me they had procured them 
when digging for bricks, which 1 think is not unlikely. 
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them for a great distance in successive rows in small dry rivulets; and 
placed so firmly together, that it would have occupied the labour of several 
days to have removed any of them. The Arabs are always digging up and 
removing stones for the purpose of building, yet their expenditure has been 
nothing when compared to the vast quantities of stone and brick that are 
scattered about. Probably they have excavated a space of a hundred yards, 
but certainly to no greater extent: which is a proof how abundant the 
hewn stone is, for there is not a house in the town built of any other 
material. I am perfectly convinced that as large a city as any now existing 
might be erected from the ruins that I saw.* The ruins of Ahwuz extend 
dso for a considerable distance on the west bank of the river in a northerly 
lirection, exhibiting the same 'appearance as the mounds on the east side ; 
though the former arc not to be compared with these in point of magnitude.' 
Phe bund that was thrown across appears to have nearly connected the city 
together ; but as there is abundant room for conjecture, and much ground 
for idle supposition, it is better and wiser merely to state what is visible : 
this I have attempted to do, though perhaps with a feeble pen. Never- 
tlieless, whatever our opinions may be regarding this once famous capital of 
a flourishing province, we must concur in ranking it lower in point of 
antiquity than either Persepolis or Susa, to say nothing of the mighty 
Babylon ; or how could we persuade ourselves that Alexander the Great, 
strict and attentive in observation as enterprizing and successful in war, 
should have navigated the Karun and have made no mention of the ' city, 
when comparatively insignificant towns attracted his notice. I repeat, it is 
my firm opinion and belief that this city, now one vast heap of ruins, was 
erected long since the days of the above-named illustrious warrior. 

To conclude ; it must ever be a subject of deep regret that the difficulty 
of exploring the remains of any spot of antiquity should be heightened by 
the passions of a people disposed to turbulence and riot. The desolation 
which, under the influence of a barbarous government, has for years been 
advancing over Susiana, one of the finest provinces of the east, whether as 
to soil and climate, or as to aptitude for commercial intercourse, irresistibly 
presses on the mind the mutability of earthly dignity ; it made me tremble 


* I was prevented examining the other mounds, that extend to the verge of the horizon, from 
not being able to procure a horse or a mule, although 1 offered a large sum for the hire of one ; 
most likely the Sheikh did not deem it safe, from the disturbed state of the country. 
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for the future fortunes of my native land, and effectually softened into 
compassion the disgust I might have entertained for the vicious and 
degraded people of this wilderness of desolation. 

Robert Mignan. 


NOTES 

TO THE PRECEDING MEMOIR, 

BY 

CAPTAIN TAYLOR. 

In forwarding to the Royal Asiatic Society the annexed description of the 
ruins of the ancient city of Ahwaz, situate ninety-two miles north-cast of 
Bussorah, and forty-eight miles south of Shuster, which has been drawn up 
by Lieutenant Mignan, who has just returned from visiting them, I have 
been permitted to append the few remarks I could select on this subject 
from such Oriental manuscripts in my possession as appeared to be most 
worthy of confidence. As they are illustrative of a topic hitherto lightly 
touched, and consequently obscure, they can scarcely fail to interest from 
their novelty, though they might not fix the attention of the reader, from 
any great intrinsic importance. 

Of the foundation of this city I have it not in my power to assign the 
date. Its name occurs very early in the annals of Islam. The specimens 
of its architectural decoration, brought from the ruins by Lieut. Mignan, 
are decidedly Moslem, bearing inscriptions in no character but the early 
Cufic, nor language other than the Arabic : a remark equally applicable to 
the coins and gems usually found there ; with the exception of a few small 
intaglios on cornelian or oriental onyx, the only evidences of an antiquity 
more remote than the era of Muiiammed. All these circumstances would 
appear to lead to one of two conclusions : either that the remains now seen 
are those of a city founded by the first khalifs of the Ommiade dynasty, or 
that additions had been made to the edifices already erected by the Persians 
on a site older than the epoch of the advance and victories of the adherents 
of Islam. The zenith, however, of its prosperity was attained under the 
earlier khalifs of the house of Abbas ; nor did it long survive their fall. 
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The notice of the earliest date is extracted from the Totfet-uUAlem, a 
modern work, composed for the information, and at the desire of the 
celebrated Mfa Alem of Hydrabad, by Mia Abdul SulIf, a learned 
relative, and native of Shuster, the present capital of Susiana ; it commences 
with an excellent general description of the province. 

Etymology also favours the view taken above : Ahwdz as well as Hcewaozeh, 
another town of Khuzistan, the ancient Susiana, are two Arabic forms of 
one root. The earlier name of the former, according to Abulfeda, in his 
geographical tables, was Humuzin Shehr, strictly a Persian appellation, a 
compound too, evidently not of modern date ; while the various districts of 
Khdz (whence Susia or Ciassia) were combined under the common name 
AlaJmdz, and the capital was designated by the Arabic terms Suz-uUAh'wdz, 
that is to say, the mart or emporium of AUAIvwaz, or the districts. 

According to Samaani, as stated in his Biographical and Genealogical 
Dictionary, its pristine fame and prosperity no longer existed, any more 
than its proud palaces, and learned, luxurious, and wealthy citizens, in the 
middle of the twelfth century of our era. 

With the exception perhaps of Sisldn, no province of Persia is less 
known or more worthy of investigation than Khuzistan. To the antiquary 
particularly it presents many objects of interest, in the ancient remains at 
Ahwdz, Shuster and Deful. It may also put forth the additional claim of 
possessing the last remnant of the Chaldees and Sabeans, the oldest people 
upon earth ; the last depositaries, not improbably, of the earliest philoso- 
phical and theological systems of the human race \ though, less fortunately, 
the originators also of its most complicated mythology and most degrading 
superstitions. The professors at once of the purest notions of unrevealed 
godhead j and the source of the impurest heretical leaven which has deformed 
Judaism, Christianity, or Muhammedanism. A considerable portion of their 
earliest literature is preserved ; and it is not improbable that, with competent 
aid, their hitherto mysterious doctrines may be satisfactorily elucidated. 

I am, fortunately, in possession of their most important works, and of the 
valuable services of their chief priest ; and have already translated some of 
the most interesting chapters of their Siddd Rahbd, or book of scriptures, 
entitled by the erudite and indefatigable Horbary ** Liber Adanni." 

“ I. The city of Ahwdz is one of the largest cities of the earth ; and in 
“ Khuzistan, or indeed in the other kingdoms of the world, few are to be 

VoL. II. 2 E 
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** seen equal to it in size and extent. What are now thick and impervious 
** woods, were once extensive plantations of sugar .cane. Large vats and 
** manufactories of sugar were also in existence ; and mill-stones and other 
“ implements of the art of the sugar-baker are even now so profusely 
*' scattered over the ancient site, that it is impossible to number them. 
“ During the dynasty of the Abbassides, this city was at the height of its 
“ prosperity. Its extent in breadth is supposed to be forty parasangs, 
** throughout which ruins and remains of magnificent edifices, baths, 
*< caravans, and mosques, are strewed. Extensive as they may appear, the 
*< inhabitants were always in litigation regarding houses and ground, as 
** spaces sufficiently open and ample could not be had for their accommo- 
dation. These khalifs, within whose dominions was comprehended most 
“ of the habitable world, named this city ‘ the source of food and wealth j* 
“ the inhabitants of which, in their riches and luxury, excelled the rest of 
“ the world. 

“ The river of Dizipul, a stream nearly equal in size to that of the 
“ Kuran, enters this latter below Bandi Kir, and here the united waters 
“ are termed * the river of Ahwaz.* The hund of Ahwaz restrained their 
** course, so that the waters completely overflowed the land, and not a drop 
“ was lost to the aid of cultivation. The intermediate country was covered 
“ with plantations of sugar-cane ; and the sugar was conveyed to every part 
<* of the world, as none of foreign manufacture was then imported into 
the territories of Persia or Rfim. Thus the inhabitants became rich and 
« luxurious, and renowned throughout the earth. As wealth, however, is 
" the parent of pride and insubordination, these wealthy citizens revolted 
from the khalifs, until Ali ebn Muhammeo, the astrologer, siimamed 
“ ‘ prince of the Zaugis* from having recruited his army among the 
« Zaugis, or Nubian slaves of Khuzistan and Busrah, took the field with a 
“ powerful force, and contended for years against the monarchs of the 
'< house of AbbAs. In the course of these hostilities the people served in 
“ the ranks of one or other of the rival armies, and were swept away in 
" numbers by the chances of war ; until, in the end, the khalifs triumphed. 
“ The rebellious spirit of the people, however, had so disgusted these 
** princes, that they ceased to favour or embellish the city ; and the remain- 
ing population, left to itself, fell into private feuds and bickerings. 
« Anarchy and oppression ensued ; the weaker fled, industry ceased, and 
“ with it the usual resort of commercial adventurers, and the production 
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of wealth. The last poor remnant of this numerous, wealthy, and 
luxurious people, abandoned in despair their plantations and the other 
sources of their riches and destructive pride, and sunk into desolation. 

** The ruins are covered with heaps of stones and fallen masonry, and 
** the inhabitants of the small modern town are repaid for their labours in 
** searching among the ruins, after the periodical falls of rain, by the 
** discovery of gold and silver coins, medals, and sculptures. Several 
** gold coins of the Abbassides were shewn to me, while residing at Busrah, 
by an old inhabitant of Ahwaz. They have on one side an impression in 
“ the Cufic character, of the usual creed ; on the margin of the other, the 
names of the four first khalifs ; and in the central field the titles of AUmdxr 
hiUah, A.H. 381. Skeletons are also not unfrequently disinterred. The 
“ heat of summer, and of the sammum, is here excessive.” — TohJet-ul-Alem, 
in vocem Almaz. 

** II. Ahwaz is one of the largest districts of the province of Khuzistan. 
“ Its original name was Hormuzin Shehr. According to the authors of the 
** habAh and Mushtauk^ the name of the capital of the province is Suz-uU 
“ Ahwaz, and that of the province Ahwaz, or Khuzistan. The greater part 
“ of the city is now in ruins. It is ninety farsangs from Ispahan.” — 
Abuybda Jagwin-ul Bildan, Clint. 9, Art. 303. Diglat-ul Ahwaz. 

“ The river of Ahwaz waters the shores of the city in Ion. 75**, lat. 31®, 
“ and passes westward to Asker Mohram in Ion. 76°, lat. 31° 15'. It nearly 
** equals the Tigris in breadth ; and its banks arc adorned with gardens and 
** pleasure-houses, and enriched by extensive plantations of sugar-cane, 
“ and other valuable productions of the vegetable kingdom.”— 

Prqf. Jagwtn-ul Bildan, ad cap. de pluviis. 

“ III. Ahwaz, one of the divisions of Khuzistan. It is also the proper 
** name of all the districts of Khuz collectively ; whilst that of the capital 
“ of the present day is Sus-ul-Ahwaz. It is almost forty parasangs from 
“ Busrah, and was one of the cities most celebrated for the numbers, 
*< learning, and wealth of its doctors, divines, merchants, and nobles, 
“ whether natives or foreigners. Most of it is now in ruins, and little 
remains but a scanty population, and mounds and hillocks of earth and 
“ masonry, fragments of the former capital.” — Samaani Kitab-ul Aunab, in 
vocem Ahwaz. 

“ IV. A1 Ahwaz. A territory comprizing nine districts, situated between 
“ Busrah and Fars, which are comprehended under the single proper name 
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“ Al Afmaz. This is the plural of Hi&z, which last, however, though it 
** be the singular form, may not be applied to signify any one of the nine 
“ districts singly. The names of these are as follow : Bam Hormuz, Asher 
“ Mukram, Jmtar, Jundisahur, Sus, Sunaj, Nabr Jim, Aidqj, and Ma- 
“ nadhir." — Kamas in voce. 

Hawaizah signifies a small collection of inhabitants, the diminutive of 
the root h'&z, “ people, bodies of men.” It is also the name of a town of 
Susiana, of a date much subsequent to that of the city of Ahwaz ; and, 
like it, raised on the site of a more ancient city. 

V. The Persian Dictionary, “ Borhani Patdd," under the words Khuz, 
and Khuzistan, states that these are both names of a country in Persia, of 
which Shuster is the capital ; and that the first signifies also sugar ; and the 
second, any country productive of the sugar'Canc, or a manufactory of 
this article. 

(Signed) Robert Taylor. 

Bussorah, November 24, 1826. 
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XII. An Essay on the best Means qf ascertaining the Affinities of Oriental 
Langmges, by Baron William Humboldt, For. M.R.A.S. Contained in 
a Better addressed to Sir Alexander Johnston, Knt., V.P.R.A.S. 

Read June 14, 1828. 

Siu: 

I have tlie honour to return you Sir James Mackintosh’s interesting 
memoir. It possesses (like every thing which comes from the pen of that 
gifled and ingenious writer) the highest interest ; and the ideas which are 
so luminously developed in it have the more merit, if we consider, that, at 
the period when this memoir was published, philosophical notions on the 
study and nature of languages were rarer and more novel than they are at 
present. 

I would, in the first place, observe, that the Royal Asiatic Society 
could not direct its efforts to a point more important, and more in- 
timately connected with the national glory, than that of endeavouring 
to throw further light on the relations which subsist among the different 
Indian dialects. Since we cannot doubt that this part of Asia was the 
cradle of the arts and sciences at an extremely remote period, it would be 
highly interesting to ascertain with greater certainty whether the Sanscrit 
be a primitive idiom belonging to those countries, or whether, on the 
contrary, as most of the learned are at present inclined to believe, it was 
introduced as a foreign language into India j and if so, the country whence 
it originated would naturally follow in the course of inquiry. It is equally 
curious to determine whether the primitive languages of India are to be 
traced over the Indian archipelago in dialects differing little from each 
other, and whether we are to assign their origin to these islands or to the 
continent. Mr. Ellis’s paper on the Malaydlam language, with which you 
were so good as to furnish me, contains assertions on the affinity of the 
T am 111 language to the idioms of Java, which it would be very important to 
verify. 
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It must be confessed that these problems are extremely difficult to solve ; 
and it is probable that we shall never arrive at results which are quite 
certain : we should, however, carry these researches as far as possible, and 
the difficulty of the undertaking ought not to deter, but rather to induce 
us to select the most solid and certain means of insuring success. This is 
more particularly the point to which I wish to direct your attention, 
since you have been pleased to ask my opinion respecting the methods 
proposed by Sir James Mackintosh. It would assuredly have been very 
desirable to execute his plan, at the period when it was formed ; we should 
then by this time have had more complete information regarding the 
languages of India ; and should perhaps have been in the possession of 
dialects, of the existence of which we are now ignorant. There do exist, 
however, some works, such as Sir James calls for. Not to mention printed 
books, I have myself seen in the library of the £ast-India Company a MS. 
collection of Sanscrit words, compared in great numbers with those of the 
other languages of India, made under the direction of Mr. Colebrooke.(l) 
Some distinguished authors, as for instance Mr. Campbell, in his Telugu 
Dictionary, have been at pains to mark from what foreign idiom such words 
are derived, as are not proper to the language of which they form a part i 
and if these works do not embrace all the Indian idioms, they have, on the 
other hand, the advantage of comprehending entire languages, or at least 
of not being confined to a limited number of expressions. In the present 
state of our knowledge of the languages of India, which is very different 
from that of 1806, and possessing, as we now do, grammars and dictionaries 
of most of these idioms, I should not advise our confining ourselves to a 
plan which can only give a very imperfect idea of each of them. We can, 
and ought, to go farther at the present day. I confess that I am 
extremely averse to the system which proceeds on the supposition that we 
can judge of the affinity of languages merely by a certain number of ideas 
expressed in the different languages which we wish to compare. I beg you 
will not suppose, however, that I am insensible to the value and utility 
of these comparisons : on the contrary, when they are well executed, I 
appreciate all their importance ; but I can never deem them sufficient to 
answer the end for which they have been undertaken ; they certainly form 
a part of the data to be taken into account in deciding on the affinity of 
lafiguages, but we should never be guided by them alon^ if we wish to 
arrive at a solid, complete, and certain conclusion. If we would mdee 
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ourselves acquainted with the relation which subsists between two languages, 
we ought to possess a thorough and profound knowledge of each of them. 
This is a principle dictated alike by common sense and by that precision 
acquired by the habit of scientific research. 

I do not mean to say, that, if we are unable to attain a profound know- 
ledge of each idiom, we should on this account entirely suspend our judg- 
ment : I only insist on it that we should not prescribe to ourselves arbitrary 
limits, and imagine that we are forming our judgment on a firm basis, while 
it is in reality insufficient. 

The method of comparing a certain number of words of one existing 
language with those of several others, has always the two-fold inconvenience 
of neglecting entirely the grammatical relations, as if the grammar was not 
as essential a part of the language as the words j and of taking from the 
language which we wish to examine isolated words, selected, not accord- 
ing to their affinities and natural etymology, but according to the ideas 
which they express. Sir James Mackintosh very justly observes, that the 
affinity of two languages is much better proved when whole families of 
words resemble each other, than when this is the case with single words 
only. But how shall we recognize families of words in foreign languages, 
if we only select from them two or tliree hundred isolated terms ? There 
undoubtedly subsists among words of the same language an analogy of mean- 
ings and forms of combination easy to be perceived. It is from this analogy, 
considered in its whole extent, and compared with the analogy of the words of 
another language, that we discover the affinity of two idioms, as far as it is 
recognizable in their vocabularies. It is in this manner alone, that we 
recognize the roots and the methods by which each language forms its 
derivatives. The comparison of two languages requires, that we should 
examine whether, and in what degree, the roots and derivative terms are 
common to both. It is not, then, by terms expressive of general ideas j such 
as sun, moon, man, woman, &c., that we must commence the comparison 
of two languages, but by their entire dictionary critically explained. The 
simple comparison of a certain number of words, by reducing the exami- 
nation of languages too much to a mere mechanical labour, often leads us 
to omit sufficiently the words which form the subjects of our 

comparison j and to avoid this defect, we are forced to enter deeply into all 
the minutise of grammar, separating the words from their grammatical 
affiTPa, and comparing only what is really essential to the expression of the 
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idea which they represent. The words, of which we seek a translation in 
different languages, oflen cannot be rendered except by a compound term. 
Thus the sun in some languages is called the father, the author, the star, 
&c. of day. It is evident, that, in these cases, we no longer compare the 
same words, but words altogether different. To conclude : it is impossible 
to form a correct judgment on the resemblance of sounds without having 
carefully studied the system of sounds of each of the languages which we 
would compare. There occur often between different languages, and still 
more frequently between different dialects, regular transformations of letters, 
by which we can discover the identity of words that at first view seem to 
have but a very slight resemblance in sound. On the other hand, a great 
resemblance of sound in two words will sometimes prove nothing, or leave 
the judgment in great uncertainty, if it be not supported by a train of 
analogies for the permutation of the same letters. What I have remarked 
proves, as 1 think, that even if we confine ourselves to the comparison of 
a certain number of words in different languages, it is still necessary to 
enter more deeply into their structure, and to apply ourselves to the study 
of their grammar. But further, I am quite convinced that it is only by 
an accurate examination of the grammar of languages that we can pro- 
nounce a decisive judgment on their true affinities. 

Languages are the true images of the modes in which nations think and 
combine their ideas. The manner of this combination represented by the 
grammar, is altogether as essential and characteristic as are the sounds 
applied to objects, that is to say, the words. The form of language being 
quite inherent in the intellectual faculties of nations, it is very natural that 
one generation should transmit theirs to that which follows it ; while words, 
being simple signs of ideas, may be adopted by , races altogether distinct. 
If I attach great importance, however, under this view, to the grammar of 
a language, I do not refer to the system of grammar in general, but to 
grammatical forms, considered with respect to their system and their sounds 
taken conjointly. 

If two languages, such for instance as the Sanscrit and the Greek, exhibit 
grammatical forms which are identical in arrangement, and have a close 
analogy in their sounds, we have an incontestable proof that tliese two 
languages belong to the same family. 

If, on the contrary, two languages do contain a great number of words 
in common, but have no grammatical identity, their affinity becomes a 
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matter of great doubt; and if their grammars have, like those of the 
Basque and the Latin, an essentially different charaeter, these two languages 
certainly do not belong to the same family. The words of the one have 
been merely transplanted into the other, which has nevertheless retained its 
primitive forms. 

' If I assert that, in order to prove the affinity of languages, we should 
pay attention to the employment of grammatical forms and to their sounds 
taken together, it is because I would affirm that they must be considered not 
only in the abstract biit in the concrete. Some examples will render this clearer. 

Several American languages have two plural forms in the first person, an 
exclusive and an inclusive form, according as we would include or exclude 
the person addressed. It has been thought that this peculiarity belonged 
exclusively to the American languages ; but it is also found in the Mantchu, 
the Tamul, and iii all the dialects of the South Sea Islands. All these 
languages have indeed this grammatical form in common ; but it is only in 
the abstract. Each of them expresses it by a different sound : the identity 
of this form, therefore, does not furnish any proof of the affinity of these 
languages. 

On the other hand, the Sanscrit infinitive, or rather the affixes ^ and 
as in “ desirous of vanquishing,” correspond as grammatical 

fortns with the Latin supines^ and there is at the same time a perfect identity 
of sound in these forms in the two languages, as the Latin supines terminate 
invariably in turn and tu. The striking conformity of the Sanscrit auxiliary 
verb to that of the Greek and Lithuanian languages, has been ingeniously 
developed by Professor Bopp. The Sanscrit the Greek oilu, and the 
Gothic vait, are evidently of the same. origin. In all these three words there 
is a conformity both of sound, and signification : but further; all the three 
verbal forms have these two peculiarities in common, that though preterites, 
tiieyare used in a present sense, and tha^ in all tlirec the sW/ radical 
vowel, which is retained in the. plural, is changed to a long vowel' in the 
singular. The Lithuanian .weizdmi, / knou), .and tlie Sanscrit , shew 
clearly at first view .that, this word is . not only the stone ip the two 
•languages (as 60s and ip Latin and En^ish), but that the; twq Ian* 
ij^iages have, in the termination tw,. modelled these' > words.. qn the same 
-gcaminatical form;: for they not only mark the, persons of. the verb by 

VoL. II. 2 F 
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idllexiotM added to the end of the root, but the affix of the first person 
lingular is in both oaiwis 'tile pliable Mr. ^ - 

'There is then tn the 'exainljdes adduced a coidbrnrit^'in ghimmatical 
use^ and at the same' time in sound $' and ilia indpossible to deny that the 
languages which possess these forms must be of the same fkmiiy. 

The difference between the real aflini^ of languages, wtHch presumes a 
filiation as it were among the natimis who speak them, and that degree of 
relation which is purely historieal; and only indicates teinpoiaiy and ac:. 
Oidental connexions among nations, is, in my opinion^ of the greatest 
importance# Now it appears to me impossible ever to ascertain that 
diftrencO merely by the exatnhtation of words) especially, if we examine 
but a small number tiiOtn. 

It -is perhaps too much to assert, that words pass from age to age and 
from nation to nation ; that they arise also from connexions (which though 
secret, are common to all men) between sounds and objects, and that they 
thus establish a certain identity between all langtdkges ; while ihe manner 
of casting and arranging these words, that is to say, the grammar, eon* 
stitutes the particular differences of dialects. This assertion, I repeat, is 
perhi^ too bold, when expressed in this general way ) yet I am strongly 
inclined to consider it correct, provided the expression grammar be not 
taken vaguely, but with a due regard to the sounds of gramfnatic'al forms. 
But whatever ophlioh 'Maybe entertained with respect to this manner of 
considering the diflferenee Of languages, it appears to me at all event! 
demonstrated ; • 

First, that aH Research into 'tite affini^ of languages, which does not 
enter tquite as Much' into the exantinsfion of the grammatical system as into 
that of words, isfhuliy aitd imperfrct) and. 

Secondly, that tiie proOft Of the real affinity of languages, tiiat is to 
<t(ay, the quetticin wfaetiier two langui^^ beking-to the same family, ought 
to be principally deduced from the gramm atical system, and can be deduced 
from that alone ; tnUCe 'fhe identify of words only proves a resemUance 
such aa may he- purely historical and accidental. 

Sir JaUiOs Madtintosh rejects the etamhiatlon of grammar, for tins 
Teason; that langliages which are ^delttly of the same stodc have veiy dif- 
ferent grammars# Bat wemuBtnot bemieled bythis]fi»i»iomenon,^althoi;^ 

it is in itself quite true, 'Ihegrammataetd firirni of languages depend^ 

1 ■* 
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one hand> it is true, upon the nature of these luiguages ; but it also depends, 
cm the other hand, upon the changes which they experience in the course 
of ages, and in consequence of historical revolutions. Out of these 
changes it has arisen, that languages of the same family have a different 
grammatical system, and that languages really distinct resemble each other 
in some degree. But the slightest examination will suffice to shew the real 
relations which subsist between those languages, especially if by following 
the plan above laid down we proceed to the examination of forms which 
are alike identical in their uses and in their sounds. It is thus that we 
discover without difficulty that the English language is of Germanic origin, 
and that the Persian belongs to tlie Sanscrit family of languages, notwith* 
standing the very great difference which exists between the grammars of 
these idioms. 

It is generally believed, that the affinity of two languages is undeniably 
proved, if words that are applied to objects which must have been known 
to the natives ever since their existence, exhibit a great degree of rescm* 
blance, and to a certain extent this is correct But notwithstanding this, 
such a method of judging of the affinity of languages seems to me by no 
means infallible. It often happens, that even the objects of our earliest 
perceptions, or of the first necessity, are represented by words taken from 
foreign languages, and which belong to a different class. If we only 
examine the list furnished by Sir James Mackintosh, we shall find there 
such words as people^ countenance, touch, voice, labour, force, povoer, 
marriage, spirit, circle, tempest, autumn, time, mountain, valley, air, vapour, 
herb, verdure, and others of the same kind. Now all these words being 
evidently derived from the Latin, as it was transformed after the fall of the 
Roman empire, we ought, judging from these words, rather to assign to the 
English an origin similar to that of the Roman languages than to that of 
the German. 

If ^hat I have here advanced be well founded, it appears to me easy to 
point out the system which the Royal Asiatic Society would do well to 
pursue, in order to complete our knowledge of the Indian languages, and 
to resolve the grand problem which they present to the minds of philologists 
who endeavour to discover the origin and the filiation of languages. 

it would be proper to commence by examining the country geogra* 
phically, taking a review of every part of India, in order to know exactly 
in what parts we are still in want of sufficient materials to determine the 

2 F 2 
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nature of their idioms. Where deficiencies are discovered, efforts should 
be used for their supply, by encouraging those persons who are already 
employed on those languages, or may intend studying them, to form gram- 
mars and dictionaries, and to publish the principal works existing in 
these languages, for which every facility should be afforded them. If 
materials to a certain extent were thus collected, we should, unquestionably 
not want men who would be able to deduce from them conclusions from 
which to prepare a critical view of the affinity of the Indian languages, and 
to determine, as far as the data, which we might possess would admit, the 
manner in which the Sanscrit and other languages of India and its islands 
have reciprocally acted upon each other. I assume that the learned of the 
Continent would take their share in this work, M. E. Burnouf, of Paris, 
having already commenced a series of papers on the subject in the Nouveau 
Journal Asiatique. 

There exists in England a vast quantity of manuscript materials relating 
to these languages. Dr. B. Babington, for instance, possesses alphabets 
altogether unknown in Europe up to the present time. In England, also, the 
great advantage is possessed of being able to direct works upon these lan- 
guages to be undertaken in India itself, and to guide such labours by plans 
sent from this country. In India these are living languages, and literary men 
of the very nations in which they are spoken may be employed in the 
researches we wish to forward. No other nation possesses so valuable an 
advantage. It is important to profit by it. The deficiencies in our knowledge 
arenumerous and evident. We possess scarcely any thing upon theMalayalim ; 
and are in want of a printed dictionary of the Tamul. But while we keep 
this object strictly in view, and work upon a fixed plan, we shall insensibly 
fill up these vacancies. It is certainly difficult to find men who both can 
and will engage in a work like this, but they are undoubtedly to be 
found. Thus Dr. Babington has mentioned Mr. Whish to me, as being 
profoundly acquainted with the Malayalim, and as being already employed 
in making it better known in Europe. Solid labours upon languages are, 
in their nature, slow. In an enterprize so vast as that of examining to the 
utmost possible extent each of the numerous languages of India, progress 
can only be made insensibly and step by step. But learned societies afford 
this advantage, that the same labour can be continued through a long series 
of years ; and complete and perfect works upon two or three idioms are" 
certainly preferable to notions, more or less superficial, upon all the dialects 
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of India, hastily put forth for the purpose of coming at once to a general 
conclusion. 

These, Sir, are my ideas upon the subject, upon which you wished to 
have my opinion. It is only in compliance with your request, that I have 
ventured to lay them before you ; for I am well aware how much better 
able the distinguished members of the Royal Asiatic Society are to form 
a judgment of, and give an opinion upon, this matter than I am. 

I request you. Sir, to accept the assurance of my highest respect. 


London, June 10, 1828. 


{Signed) Humboldt. 


NOTE. 

(1) The work to which allusion is made by Baron William de Humboldt, in the 
passage where I am named, was undertaken by me in furtherance of die views developed 
by Sir James Mackintosh. 1 thought that a more copious. comparative vocabulary than 
he had proposed, would be practically useful; and would be instructive in more points 
of view than he had contemplated. Accordingly, at my instance, a Sanscrit vocabulary 
and a Persian one were printed with blank half pages, and distributed among gentle- 
men, whose situations were considered to afford the opportunity of having the blank 
column filled up, by competent persons, with a vocabulary of a provincial language. 
Vocabularies of the same vernacular tongue by a Pandit and a Munshi, would serve 
to correct mutually, and complete the information sought from them. Very few 
answers, however, were received : indeed scarcely any, except from Dr. Buchanan 
Hamilton. The compilation, to which Baron de Humboldt refers, comprises as many as 
I succeeded in collecting. 


H. T. C. 
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XIII. Sketch qf Buddhism, derived Jhom the Bauddha Scriphttee qf Ni^l. 

By Brian Houghton Hoiiobon, Esq^ M.R.A.S. 

Read June 28, 18S8. 

Extract of a Letter from Brian Houghton Hodgson, Esq. 
to Dr. Nathaniel Wallich. 

** Nip&l, 11th of August I 827 . 

** Soon after my arrival in Nipal (now six years ago% I began to devise 
“ means of procuring some accurate information relative to Buddhism : 
for, though the regular investigation of such a subject was foreign 
to my pursuits, my respect for sci ence in general led me cheerfully 
to avail myself of the opportunity affiirded, by my residence in a 
« Bauddha country, for collecting and transmitting to Calcutta the 
“ materials for such investigation. There were, however, serious 
“ obstacles in my way, arising out of the jealousy of the people in 
** regard to any profanation of their sacred things by an European, and 
** yet more, resulting from the Chinese notions of policy adopted by this 
« government. I nevertheless persevered ; and time, patience, and 
“ dexterous applications to the superior intelligence of the chief minister, 
at length rewarded my toils. 

“ My first object was to ascertain the existence or otherwise of Bauddha 
*' Scriptures in Nip&l ; and to this end I privately instituted inquiries in 
** various directions, in the course of which the reputation for knowledge 
“ of an old Bauddha residing in the city of Pdtan, drew one of my people 
** to his abode. This old man assured me that Nip41 contained many large 
works relating to Buddhism ; and of some of these he gave me a list. 

“ Subsequently, when better acquainted, he volunteered to procure me 
« copies of them. His list gradually enlarged as his confidence increased ; 
and at length, chiefly through his kindness, and his influence with his 
brethren in the Bauddha faith, 1 was enabled to procure and transmit 
<* to Calcutta a large collection of important Bauddha scriptures. 
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Meanwhile, as the Pdtan Bauddha seemed very intelligent, and my 
** curiosity was excited, I proposed to him (about four years ago) a set of 
*' questions, which I desired he would answer from his books. He did so ; 
** and these questions and answers form the text of the paper which I herewith 
** forward. The reason why I have so long kept it to myself, is, that with the 
** lapse of time my opportunities for obtaining informatimi increased ; and I 
*' at length persuaded the sensible minister of this state to permit my old 
•* friend to visit me. Having in his answers quoted sundry sldkas in proof 
** of his statements ; and many of the scriptures whence these were taken 
** being now in my possession, 1 was tempted to try the truth of his 
** quotations. Of that, my research gave me in general satisfactory proof. 
** But the possession of the books led to questions respecting their relative 

age and authority j and, tried by this test, the Bauddhds quotations were 
** not always so satisfactory* Thus one step led to another, until 1 con* 
« ceived the idea of drawing up, with the aid of my old friend and his 
** books, a sketch of the terminology and general disposition of the external 
** parts of Buddhism, in the belief that such a sketch, though but imperfectly 
“ executed, would be of some assistance to such of my countrymen as» 
** with the books only before them, might be disposed to enter into a full and 
« accurate investigation of this almost unknown subject. 

“ When, however, I conceived that design, I little suspected where it 
“ would lead me ; I began ere long to feel my want of languages, and (to 
“ confess the truth) of patience, and almost looked back with a sigh to the 
** tolerably full and tolerably accurate account of Buddhism which I had 

obtained so long ago, and with little comparative labour, from my old 
“ friend’s answers to my queries. I also saw certain notices of Buddhism 
“ coming from time to time before the world, usliered by the talents and 
“ industry of Klaproth and Remusat ; and, so far as I had opportunity to 
” learn what these notices contained, it seemed that the answers to my 
“ questions furnished much ampler and more accurate views of the subject 
“ than these distinguished men could extract from their limited sources of 
“ information. - 

“ These considerations have induced me to present, without further delay, 
“ the accompanying paper to Mr. Colebrooke, to whose sound knowledge 
“ if it be first submitted, there can be no danger of the publication being 
“ made without sufficient warrant for its usefulness. Whether or not I shall 
“ persevere in the undertaking before hinted at, I can hardly venture to say } 
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“ but from the larjper inibnnation latterly collected by me 'with a view to 
** its completion, I have dra'wn some notes in correction or enlargeinent of 
*' the paper now transmitted, and have placed them on its margin. 

“ I add to this letter a 'very considerable list of the Bauddha scriptures in 
" genial, extracted for me from those still existing in Nipdl. 

“ Of so many of those scriptures as 1 have procured and sent to Calcutta 

I have furnished to the Asiatic Society of Bengal a meagre explanatory 
“ catalogue. Of the rest I can obtain here only the names ; and, as it would 
“ be useless to repeat what has been already said of some of these books, I 
“ forward the present list, 'without further observation on it, than, that its 
“ accuracy may be relied on, and that its contents are so far from being 
“ local to Nip&l, that the largest portion of the books neither are, nor ever 
“ were procurable in this valley. 

“ The Bauddhas were used, in old time, to insert at the end of any par- 
“ ticular work, lists of the names of many of their sacred writings ; and to 
“ this usage of theirs am I indebted for the large catalogue which I have 
“ obtained.” 


LIST OF BAUDDHA SCRIPTURES. 
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N.B. There are a few repetitions in this list : the cause of which is, that 
the list is composed of literal extracts from the catalogues subjoined to 
sundry independent scriptures. 

When I stated, in the letter which accompanies these papers, that this 
list might be relied on, I ought to have restricted the expression to the 
enumeration of names simply : for the classification of its nomenclature (as 
purdnas, tantras, &c.) is the work of my old friend, and is doubtfully 
deducible from the authority of his books. 

What I have gathered on the subject of the arrangement of generic and 
specific titles of the Bauddha scriptures, I have stated to the Asiatic 
Society of Calcutta. Sufiice it here to say, that Sdlra and Dharma are the 
most general titles of Buddhist works of religion j and that the Bauddha 
equivalents for the Brahraanic Purdna and Tantra seem to be Vydharana, 
and Upadisa. 

B. II. Hodgson. 


Extract of a Letter from Brian Houghton Hodgson, Esq. 
to Dr. Nathaniel Wallich. 

“ Nip^, 17th October 1827. 

“ In a clever paper in the first and second numbers of the Calcutta Quar- 
” terly Oriental Magazine (Review of the Bombay Literary Transactions), 
“ it is said that one of the distinctions between Jainism and Buddhism is, that 
“ the Jaina statues are all naked, and the Bauddha statues all clothed. The 
“ pictures now sent you • are proofs that this notion is false. You see too 
“ that my Bauddha images are called Digamhara, a name heretofore fancied 
“ to be peculiar to Jainism ; this is another error, and were this the place for 
“ dissertation, I could bring forward many other presumptions in favour of 
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** the notion that the Jainas are sectarian Bauddhas, who dissented from 
« their Bauddha brethren merely in carrying to a gross excess, and in 
“ promulgating publicly, certain ^ngerous dogmas, which the more prudent 
« Bauddhists chose to keep veiled from all but the initiated. The Nip&l 

Bauddhists are very jealous of any intrusion into their esoteric dogmas 
“ and symbols; so much so, that though I have been for seven years 
“ enquiring after these things, my old Vajra Achdrya friend only recently 
“ gave me a peep at the esoteric dogmas ; and my Chitrakdr {Bauddha 
“ though he be) has only within these last twelve months brought me some 
“ esoteric pictures : nor probably should I have got at these secret things 
“ at all, if I had not been able to examine the Bauddha books, in some 
“ small degree, myself; and if a Bhbtiya had not put into my hands a 
“ picture containing one of these naked saints. With these decisive means 
“ of questioning in my power, I at last got my Bauddha assistants to draw 
“ up the veil of the sanctuary, to bring me copies of the naked saints, and 
“ to tell me a little of the naked doctrines.” 

Extract of a Letter from Brian Houghton Hodgson, Esq. 
to Dr. Nathanibi. Wallich. 

“ Nip41, Ist November 1827. 

« I cannot just now go into a description of the significance of all the 
“ details of the sculptures which I have sent. Suffice it to say, that every 
“ part of each image is significant ; and that the differences between the 
“ five are marked, first, by the different position of the hands (which is 
“ called the rnddra") ; secondly, by the variety of the supporters ; thirdly, 
« by the variety of the cognizances placed between the supporters ; and 
« fourthly (where painting and colours are used), by difference of colour. 
“ Vairdchands appropriate colour is white ; Akshdbhyds, blue ; Bxitna- 
“ Sambhavdst yellow, or golden ; Anutdbha's, red ; and Amogha-Siddhds, 
“ green.”* 

Extract of a Letter from Brian Houghton Hodgson, Esq. 
to Henry Thomas Colebbooke, Esq., Dir. R.A.S. 

“ I beg to present you with the accompanying sketch of Buddhism. 
“ There are a few matters connected with it, which it may be advisable to 
“ state to you ; and in the first rank stands the authority upon which I 
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« have assigned the meaning of intellectual essence to the word Buddha, 
** and that of material essence to the word Dharma. The Bauddhas define 
** the words thus : * Bodhan dtmakd iti Buddha ; Dhdran dtmakd iti Dharma* 
“ About the former of these definitions there can be no difficulty ; there 
** may concerning the latter. To the word Dhdrana, or holding, containing, 
sustaining (from the root dhrf)* I have assigned a material sense ; first, 
** because it is opposed to bddhana ; secondly, because the goddess Dharma, 
the prceor^ttika personification of this principle, is often styled, in the 
** most authentic books, * Prakritdtwari,* the material goddess, or goddess 
“ of mattery and thirdly, because this goddess is (under the names 
Dharma, PrajnyA, AryA TArA, &c.) in very many passages of old 
** Bauddha works, described as the material cause of all things ; conform- 
“ ably, indeed, with that bias towards materialism, which our heretofore 
“ scanty knowledge of Buddhism has led us to assign to the Saugata faith. 

“ Sanga, the third member of the Triad, belongs not to the exalted 
** state of nirvritti, in which no sect of Bauddhas admits more than two 
principles of all things, or matter and mind, Buddha and Dharma. Sanga 
** is defined * Samddayi dtmakd iti Sangya* the multitudinous essence j be- 
“ cause multitude is held to be as strong a characteristic of pravritti, or the 
” palpable world, as unity is of the world of niroritti, or abstraction. 

In note 31, I have distinctly rejected the fifth order of Bandy as, or 
Vajra Achdryas, in opposition to my old Bauddha friend’s statement in the 
text of the Sketch, There can be no doubt that my friend is mistaken : 
« for in many high authorities, the four original and true orders of Bandyas 
are called by the collective name of the ‘ Chaldr Varna,* and are therein 
« described without mention of the Vajra Achdryas. It may serve to 
explain my friend’s statement, to tell you that he is himself a Vajra 
** Achdrya ; and that as the genuine monachism of Buddhism has long 
“ since passed away in NipAl, sundry local books have been composed here 
« by Vajra Achdryas, in which they have made their own modern order 
“ co-equal with the four ancient orders ; and my old friend would hold 
“ these modern NipAl books sufficient warrant for the rank ascribed to his 
own class. I have lately spoken to him on this subject, and he has con- 
“ fessed that there is no old authority for his fifth order of Bandyas. In 
my note I have endeavoured carefully to separate Buddhism as it is (in 
“ Nipal) and Buddhism as it ought to he, quoad this point of classification. 
“ If you look into Kirkpatrick’s and Buchanan’s works on NipAl, you will 
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“ see how they have been puzzled with the difference of things as they are 
“ from what they ought to be, in those casual 'and erroneous hints which 
“ tliey have afforded on the subject of Buddhism. 

“ In note 15, I have stated that the Kdrmikas and Ydtnakas entertained 
“ tolerably just views on the grand subject of free-will and necessity ; and 
“ I believe I am therein essentially correct : for how otherwise are we to 
“ understand their confession of faith, ‘ the actions of a man's prior births 
“ ‘ are his destiny ?’ Exclude the metempsychosis, which is the vehicle of 
“ the sense of this passage, and we have our old adage, * Conduct is fate 
“ a law of freedom surely. 

** Still, were I cross-examined, 1 might be forced to confess, that the 
“ ideas which the Kdrmikas and Ydtnakas entertain of free-will, seem to 
“ resemble rather the qualifications of our Collins and Edwards, than the 
“ full and absolute freedom of Clarke and the best European philosophers. 

“ The Kdrmikas and Ydtnakas seem to have been impressed with ihe fact 
“ of man’s free-will, but to have been perplexed in reconciling such a 
“ notion with the general spirit and tendency of the old Swabhdvica phi- 
“ losophy. But in the result, the Kdrmikas and Ydtnakas seem to have 
“ adhered to free-will, though perhaps in the qualified sense above men- 
“ tioned.” 


SKETCH OF BUDDHISM. 

Question I. 

How and when was the world created ? 

Answer. 

According to the Sdmbhd Parana, in the beginning all was void ( sdnya). 
Tiie first light that was manifest was the word Aum / and from this Aum 
the alphabet was produced — called Mahd Varna, the letters of which are 
the seeds of the universe. (See note 1.) In the Guna Kdranda Vydha it 
is written, when nothing else was, Sambii^ was ^ that is the self-existent 
(^S'ivaya 7 nbhu) ; and as he was before all, he is also called Adi Buddha. He 
wished from one to become many, which desire is denominated Prqjnya, 
Buddha and Prajnya united became Prajnya UpAya, as Siva Sakti, or 
Brahma Maya. (See note 2.) In the instant of conceiving this desire, five forms 
or beings were produced, called the five Buddhas (see note 8), whose names 
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are as follows: Vaib6chana, Aksh6bhta, Ratna^Sambhava, Amitabua, 
Am6oha>Siddha.* Each* of these Buddhas, again, produced from himself 
by means of Dhydn^ another being called his liddhi-Satwa, or son. Vair6- 
CHANA produced Samant-Bhadba ; Aksh6bhya, Vajra-PAni ; Ratna-Sam- 
BHAVA, Ratna-Pani; AmitAbha, Padma-PAni; and Amogha-Siddha, Viswa- 
PANI.t 

Of these five Bddhi-Satwas, four are engrossed with the worship of SAiviBntj 
(Steayamhhd), and nothing more is known of them than their names ; the 
fifth, Padma-PAni, was engaged, by SAmbh(;’s command, in creation (see 
note 4) ; and having, by the efficacy of SAmbh6’s Dhydn, assumed the 
virtues of the threeG unas^ he created Brahma, Vishnu, and Mah^sa, and 
delegated to them respectively creation, preservation, and destruction. 
Accordingly, by Padma-PAni’s commands, BrahmA set about creating all 
things; and the Chatdr-y6ni (or oviparous, viviparous, &c.|) came into 
existence by BrahmA. The creation of BrahmA, Vishnu, and Mahesa by 
Padmi-PAni, is confirmed by the sloca (see note 5), the meaning of which 
is, ‘ Kamali (Padma-PAni) produced BrahmA for creating, Vishnu for 
preserving, and Mahesa for destroying.’ And the creation of BrahmA is 
six-sorted, viz. Deva, Daily Mdnusha, See. ; and, for the Devos, BrahmA 
made heaven ; and for the Daityas, Pdtdla; and the four remaining kinds he 
placed between these two regions and upon the earth. 

With respect to the mansions (lihuvanas) of the universe, it is related, that 
the highest is called Bhuvana; and this is the abode of A'di- 

Buddha. And below it, according to some accounts, there arc ten ; and 
according to others, thirteen Bhuvanas (see note G) ; named, Pramoditd, 
Vimald, Prabhdkari, Archishmati, Suddrjayd, Abhimukhi, Durangamd, Achald, 
SddhdmaH, Dharma-megha (x), Samant-prabhd, Nirdpamd, Jnydnavati 
(xiii). These thirteen Bhuvanas are the work of A'di-Buddha : they are 
the BddhUSatwa-Bhicoanas ; and whoever is a faithful follower of Buddha 
will be translated to one of these mansions after death. 

Below the thirteen Bddhi-satwa BhuvJUks are eighteen Bhuvanas, called 
collectively JRdpya Vachara. These are subject to BrahmA, and are named 
individually ; Brahma-kdyikd, BraJmia-pdrdhitd, Brahma-prashddyd, Mahd 
Brahmand, Paritdbhd, Apramdndbhd, Abhdsward, Parita-suhhd, Subha- 
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kishnd, Anabhrakd^ Punya^prastwdt Vrihat-phdld, Arangisatwd^ AvrihA^ 
Apayd, Sudrishd, Sudarsandt and Sumdkhd, Pious worshippers of BrahmA 
shall go to one of these eighteen Bhwoanas after death. 

And below the eighteen mansions of Brahma, are six. others subject 
to .Vishn6, called collectively Kdma~Vachard, and separately as follows: 
ChatOr-MahA^rqja-Kdyikdt Trayastrinsdt Tdshitdy Yamd, Nirmdnavatit Pa- 
ranirmtd^Vasavarti. And whosoever worships Vishnu with pure heart shall 
go to one of these. 

And below the six Bhuvanas of Vishnu are the three lihtevanas of MahA- 
dAva, called generally A'rtipya-Vachard, and particularly as follows : 
Abhdgd-Nitya-yatndpagd, Vynlyd-yatrUpagd, Akinchanya-yatndpagd ; and 
these are the heavens designed for pious Siva-Mdrgis, Below the mansions 
enumerated, are Indra Bhteoana, Yama Bhtevanay Sdrya Bhieoana, and Chandra 
Bhtwana ; together with the mansions of the fixed stars, of the planets, 
and various others which occupy the space down to the Agni Bhuvana, 
also called Agni-kdnd. And below is Vayu-kdnd ; and below Vayu- 

kdnd is Pnthxd, or the earth ; and on the earth are seven Dwipas, Jamhd 
Dwipa, &c. ; and seven Sdgaras or seas, and eight Parvatas or mountains (see 
note 7)» Sumeru Parvata^ &c. And below Prithvi is Jala-kund, or the world of 
waters j and the earth is on the waters as a boat. And below the Jala-kdnd are 
seven Pdtdlas, as Dharani, &c. : six of them are the abodes of the Daityas ; 
and the seventh is Naraka, consisting of eight separate abodes : and these 
eight compose the hell of sinners : and from the eighteen Bhteoanas of Brahma 
down to the eight chambers of Naraka, all is the work of Manj^sri. Man* 
jOsri is by the Bauddhas esteemed the great architect, who constructs the 
mansions of the world by A'di-Buddha’s command, as Padma-PAni, by his 
command, creates all animate things. 

Thus Manj6sri (see note 8) is the Visva-karma of the Bauddhas; and is 
also the author of the sixty-four Vidyds. 

<^ESTION II. 

What was the origin of mankind ? 

Answer. 

It is written in the narrative portion of our Tantras, that originally the 
earth was uninhabited. In those times the inhabitants of Abhdswara 
Bhuvana (which is one of the Bhuvanas of Brahma) used frequently to 
visit the earth, and thence speedily to return to Abhdstcard. It happened 
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at length, that, when a few of these beings, who, though half males and 
half females, had never yet, from the purity of their minds , conceived the 
sexual desire, or even noticed their distinction of sex, came, as usual, 
to the earth, A'di^Buddha suddenly created in them so violent a longing 
to eat, that they ate some of the earth, which had the taste of almonds, 
and by eating it they lost their power of flying back to their BJtuvana, and 
so they remained on the earth. They were now constrained to eat the fruits 
of the earth for sustenance ; and from eating these fruits they conceived 
the sexual desire, and began to associate together : and from that time, and 
in that manner, the origin of mankind commenced from the union of the 
sexes. (See note 9.) 

When the beings above>mentioned came last from Abhdmard, Maiia 
Samvat was their leader, and he was the first king of the whole earth. 

In another Tantra it is written, that A'di-BuddSa is the immediate 
creator of all things in heaven and earth. 

With respect to time we conceive the Satya-yuga to be the beginning of 
time, and the Kali~yuga the end of it : and the duration of the fouxyugas, 
the particidars of which are found in the Brahmanical scriptures, have no 
place in oui’*s; in which it is merely written that there are torn' yugas; and 
that in the first, men lived 80, (XK) years ; in the second, 10,000 ; in the 
third, 1,000: and the fourth is divided into four periods; in the first of 
which, men will live 100 years ; in the second, fifty years ; in the third, 
twenty-five years ; and in the fourth, when the close of the Kali-yuga is 
approaching, seven years only ; and their stature will be only the height 
of the thumb; and then all things will be destoyed, and A'di-Buddha alone 
remain : and this period of four yugas is a Pralaya. A'di-Buddha will then 
again create the four yugas, and all things else to live in their duration, 
which when completed, all things will be again destroyed, and thus there 
will be seventy-one pralayas, or completions of the four yugas, when Mdha 
Pralaya will arrive. How many revolutions of the four yugas (/. e. how 
many pralayas) have now passed, and Hfew many remain to revolve, is 
nowhere written. 

Question III. 

What is matter, and what spirit ? 

Answer. 

Body (see note 10), which is called Sarira and Ddha, was produced from 
the five elements and soul, which b called prana anAjiva, and is a particle of 

2 H 2 
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the essence of A'di-Buddha. Body, as created out of the elements, perisheth : 
soul, as a particle of the divine spirit, perisheth not ; body is subject to 
changes — ^to be fat and lean, &c. ; soul is unchangeable. Body is different in 
all animals ; soul is alike in all, whether in man or any other creature. But 
men have, besides prdna, the faculty of speech, which other animals have 
not j according to the shcoy of which the meaning is this : “ Ddha is derived 
from the five Bhiitas, and Jiva from the Angas of Swayambh6.” (See note 11.) 

Question IV. 

Is matter an independent existence, or derived from God ? 

Answer. 

Body, according to some, depends upon the inhaling and exhaling of 
the Prdna-Vdyu ; and this inhalation and exhalation of the breath is 
by virtue of the soul {prand)y which virtue, according to some, is derived 
from God, and according to others (see note 12), is inherent in itself ; 
there is much diversity of opinion on this subject. Some of the Buddha- 
rndrgis contend that deha (the body) is Swabhdvaka ; i. e. from the copulation 
of males and females, new bodies proceed ; and they ask who makes the 
eyes, the fiesh, the limbs, &c. of the foetus in the mother’s womb ? Swab- 
hdva / And the thorns of the desert, who points them ? Swabhdva ! And the 
timidity of the deer kind, and the fury of the ravenous beasts, whence are 
they ? from Swabhdva / 

And this is a specimen of their reasoning and proofs, according to a 
shea of the Buddha-charita-kdvya. (See note 13.) Some again say, that 
deha and sansdra are Aishwarika (see note 14), %. e. produced by Iswara, or 
A'di-Buddha, according to another sloca. 

Some again call the world and the human body Kdrmika, i. e. that Karma 
is the cause of this existence of deha and sansdra ; and they liken the first 
diha to a field (kshitra"), and works to a seed. And they relate, that the 
first body which man received was created solely by A'DI-Buddha ; and at 
that time works affected it not ; but when man put off his first body, the next 
body which he received was subject to Karma, or the works of the Jirst body 
(see note 15) ; and so was the next, and all future ones, until he attained 
to MAkti and Mdksha : and therefore they say, that whoever would be 
free from transmigration must pay his devotions to Buddha, and con- 
secrate all his worldly goods to Buddha, nor ever after suffer such things to 
excite his desires. And, in the Buddha-Otarita-Kdvya it is written, that 
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with respect to these points, SJLkva expressed the following opinion : ” Some 
persons say tliat S&nsara is Swabhdvakd, some that it is Kdrmikd, and some 
that it is Aismrikd and A'tmakd ; for myself, I can tell you nothing of these 
matters. Do you address your meditation to Buddha ; and when you have 
attained Bbdhynyana^ you will know the truth yourselves.” 

Question V. 

What are the attributes of God ? 

Answer. 

His distinctive attributes are many ; one of which is, that he is Punch- 
jnifdndtmaka (see note 16), or in his essence are five sorts ofjnydnut possessed 
by him alone, and which are as follows : first, Suoisuddha-Dharma-Dhdti^ya ; 
second, Adarsandja; third, Pratyavekshandja ; fourth, Samtdja ; fifth, 
Anushthdnqja. The first created beings, Vair6chana, &c., were in number 
five, owing to these ^wQjnydnas ; and in each of these five Buddhas is one of 
the jr^dnas. Another of A'di-Buddha’s attributes is the faculty of indivi- 
dualizing, and multiplying himself, and again individualizing himself at 
pleasure: another is, possessing the qualities of passion and clemency. 

Question VI. 

Is the pleasure of God derived from action or repose ? 

Answer. 

There are two modes of considering this subject : first, according to 
nirvritli ; and, secondly, according to pravritti. 

NirtTtlli (see note 17) is this : to know the world to be a mere semblance, 
unreal, and an illusion } and to know God to be one : and Pravritti is the 
opposite of this sublime science and is the practice and notions of ordinary 
men. Therefore, according to nirvritti, A'di-Buddha is the author and creator 
of all things, without whom nothing can be done j whose care sustains the 
world and its inhabitants; and the moment he averts his face from them 
they became annihilated, and nothing remains but Himself. But some 
persons, who profess nirvritti, contend that the world with all it containeth 
is distinct from A'di-Buddha : yet the wise know this to be an error. (See 
note 18.) 

A'di-Buddha, though he comprehends all living things, is yet one. He 
is the soul, and they are but the limbs and outward members, of this monad. 
Such is nirvritti, which, being deeply studied, is found to be unity ; but 
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pravr^tti, which is multiplicity, may be distinguished in all things. And 
in this latter view o£ pravritti, A'di-Buddha may be considered a king, who 
gives orders ; and the five Buddhas, and other divinities of heaven, his 
ministers, who execute his orders ; and we, poor mortals, his subjects, ser- 
vants, and slaves. In this way the business of the world is distributed among 
the deities, each having his proper functions; and A'di-Buddiia has no con- 
cern with it. Thus the five Buddhas give mukti (see note 19) and mOksha to 
good men : Buaiima, by the orders of Padma-Pani, performs the part of 
creator; Vishnu, by the same orders, cherishes all beings; and Maha 
Deva, by the same orders, destroys ; Yama takes cognizance of sins, and 
punishes sinners ; Indra and VABtjrNA give rain ; and the sun and moon 
fructify the earth with their rays ; and so of the rest. 

Question VIL 

Who is Buddha ? Is he God, or the creator, or a prophet or saint ; born 
of heaven, or of a woman ? 

Answer. 

Buddha means, in Sanscrit, the wise ; also, that which is known by 
wisdom ; and it is one of the names which we give to God, whom we also 
call A'di-Buddha, because he was before all, and is not created, but is the 
creator : and the Pancha Buddhas were created by him, and are in the 
heavens. Sakya, and the rest of the seven human Buddhas* are earth-born 
or liuman. These latter, by the worship of Buddha, arrived at the highest 
eminence, and attained Nirvana Pad {i.e. were absorbed into A'di-Buddha). 
(See note 20.) We therefore call tliem all Buddhas. 

Question VIII. 

What is the reason for Buddha being represented with curled locks ? 

Answer. 

A'di-Buddha was never seen. He is merely light. (See note 21.) But 
in the pictures of Vairochana, and the other Buddhas, we have the curled 
hair ; and since in the limbs and organs we discriminate thirty-two 
(Jacslumas') points of beauty, such as expansion of forehead, blackness of the 
eyes, roundness of the head, elevation of the nose, and archedness of the 
eye-brows ; so also the having curled locks is one of the points of beauty and 


* Sec Plate IV, fig. f . 
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and there is no other reason for Buddha’s being represented with curled 
locks. (See note 22.) 

Question IX. 

What are the names of the great Buddha ? Does the Newdri language 
admit the word Buddha, or any substitute for it ? and what is the Bhotiya 
name for Buddha ? 

Answer. 

Thenamesof A'di-Buddha are innumerable: SarvajnyAjSuoata, Buddha, 
Dharma-Raja, TathAgata, BhagavAn, Samant-Bhadka, MArajIta, L6- 
KAjfTA, JiNA, AnAdinidhAna, A'di-Buddha, Nirandhaka, JnyAnaika> 
ciiAKSHt;, Amala, JnyAna.M6rti, VAciiks'wARA, Maha-VAdi, VadirAta, 
VAdip6ngava, VAdisinha, and ParajatA. Vairochana, and the other five 
Buddhas, have also many names. Some of VAin6cHANA’8 are as follows ; MahA- 
DfpTi, Jn YANA, Jy6tish, Jag AT-PRAVR iTTi, MahAtejas, &c. ; and so of theother 
four. Padma-PAni also has many names, as, Padma-PAni, Kamali, Padma- 
Hasta, Padma-Kara, Kamala>Hasta, Kamalakara, Kamal-Pani, ArvA- 
vAL6KiTks'wARA, AryAval6k6swar, Avi.6kites'wah, and L6ka.NAtha. (See 
note 23). Many of the above names are intercommunicable between the 
several persons to whom they are here appropriated. Buddha is a Sanscrit 
word, not JVewdn : the Bhotiya names I do not know ; but I have heard they 
call SAkya Sinha, Sungi Th<jba : Smgi meaning the deity, and Thdba his 
Alaya or Vihdr. 

Question X. 

In the opinion of the Banras, did God over make a descent on earth ? if 
so, how often ; and what is the Sanscrit and Newdri name of each 
Avatdra ? 

Answer. 

According to the scriptures of the Buddhamdrgis, neither A'di-Buddha 
nor any of the Pancha Buddha Dhydru (see note 24), ever made a descent ; 
that is to say, they were never conceived in mortal womb ; nor had they father 
or mother ; but certain persons of mortal mould have by degrees attained 
to such excellence of nature and such Bddhynydna, as to have been gifted 
with divine wisdom, and to have taught the Bdddhi-charya and Buddhamdrga, 
and those were seven, named : Vipasya, Sixth, Viswa-Bh^j, Kark^tchand, 
Kanakam6ni, KAsyapa, SAkya* Sinha. 

In the Satya-yuga were three: Vipasya, who was born in Vinduinati 
Nagar, in the house of Vind6mAn RAjA ; Sikhi, in U'rna Desa ; and 
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VisvABHt}, in Andpamd Disa^ in the house of a Kshatriya : in the Tr^td- 
yuga, two persons became Buddhas ; one KAiiKtjTCHAND, in Kshdmdvati 
Nagavt in the house of a Brahman ; the other Kanaka Mt/Ni, in S'dbhdvati 
Nagar^ in the house of a Brahman : and in the Dwapar-yuga, one person 
named KAsyapa, in Vardnasi Nagar^ in the house of a Brahman : and in the 
KaU-yugat SAkya, then called SarvArtha Siddha (see note 25), in the house 
of Sudh6dana RAjA, a Sdhyaevansi^ in the city of Kapdhastd, which is near 
Gangdsdgar, became Buddhas. Besides these seven, there are many illustrious 
persons j but none equal to these. The particular history of these seven, 
and of other Buddhas, is written in the LaUta Vistara, (See note 25.) 

Question XL 

How many Avatdras of Buddhas have there been, according to the Lamas ? 

Answer. 

They agree with us in the worship of the seven Buddhas, the difference 
in our notions being extremely small ; but the Lamas go further than this, 
and contend that themselves are Avatdras, I have heard from my father, 
that, in his time, there were five Lamas esteemed divine : the names of three 
of them I have forgotten, but the remaining two are called ShAmurpA and 
KArmafA. 

Question XII. 

Do the Lamas worship the Avatdras recognized by the Newdrs ? 

Answer. 

The Lamas are orthodox Buddhamdrgis, and even carry their orthodoxy 
to a greater extent than we do. Insomuch, that it is said, that SAnkara 
A'ciiarya, S'iva-Mdrgt, having destroyed the worship of Buddha and the 
scriptures containing its doctrine in Hindusf han, came to NfpAl, where 
also he effected much mischief ; and then proceeded to Bhole. There he 
had a conference with the grand Lama. The Lama, who never bathes, 
and after natural evacuations does not use topical ablution, disgusted him 
to that degree, that he commenced reviling the Lama. The Lama replied, 

I keep my inside pure, although my outside be impure ; while you care- 
fully purify yourself without, but are filthy within and at the same time 
he drew out his whole cnti'ails, and shewed them to Sankara ; and then 
replaced them again. He then demanded an answer of S'ankara. S'an- 
kara, by virtue of his ydga, ascended into the heavens j the Lama 
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perceiving the shadow of Sankara’s body on the ground, fixed a knife in 
the place of the shadow ; Sankara directly fell upon the knife, which 
pierced his throat and killed him instantly. Such is the legend or tale 
that prevails, and thus we account for the fact ; the Buddhamdrgi practice 
of Bhote is purer, and its scriptures more numerous, than ours. 

Question XIII. 

What is the name of your sacred writings, and who is their author ? 

Answer. 

We have nine Purdnas, called “ the nine Dharmas.** (See note 26.) A 
Purdna is a narrative or historical work, containing a description of the rites 
and ceremonies of Buddhism, and the lives of our chief Tathdgatas. The 
first Dharma is called Prcyna Pramita, and contains 8,000 slocas. This is a 
Nydya SdstrOt or work of a scientific character, capable of being understood 
only by men of science ; the second is named Ganda Vyuha, of 12,000 
slocas, which contains the history of S6duana K6mara, who made sixty- 
four persons his gurus, from whom he acquired Bddhijndna ; the third, 
is the Samddhi Raja, of 3,000 slocas, in which the nature and value ofjapa and 
tapas are explained ; the fourth is the Sancdvatdr, of 3,000 slocas, in which is 
written how RAvana, lord of LancA, having gone to Malayagiri moun- 
tain, and there heard the history of the Buddhas from Sakya Sinha, obtained 
Bbddhijndna, The fifth, which is called Tathdgata Guhya, is not to be found 
iu NipAl ; the sixth, is the Sat Dharma Pundarikd, which contains an account 
of the method of building a chatty a or Buddha-mandal, and the mode and 
fruits of worshipping it. (Chaitya * is the exclusive name of a temple dedi- 
cated to A'di-Buddha or to the Pancha Dhydni Buddhas, and whatever temple 
is erected to Sakya, or other Mdnushi Buddhas, is called vihdr ;)t the seventh, 
is the Lalita Vistdra, of 7,000 slocas, which contains the history of the several 
incarnations of SAkya Sinha Bhagavan, and an account of his perfections in 
virtue and knowledge, with some notices of other Buddhas. The eighth, is 
the Suvama Prabhd, containing, in 1,500 slocas, an account of SaraswatI, 
LakshmI and PRixHvi ; how they lauded Sakya Sinha Bhagavan j and how 
he, in return, gave each of them what she desired. The ninth, is the Dasfa 
Bhdmdsfwara, of 2,000 slocas, containing an account of the ten Bhuvanas of 

• See Plate V. — N.B. Besides these chaityas and the Vihars, the Nipalese have common 
temples, dedicated equally to the Dm minoru and the Bauddhas, and to all the deities of the 
AwtMM.— See Plate VI. t Pia^ VII. 

VoL. II. 
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Buddha. All these Purdnas we received from SAkya Sinha, and esteem them 
our primitive scriptures, because before the time of SAxYAOur religion was not 
reduced to writing, but retained in memory } the disadvantages of which latter 
method being evident to SAkya, he secured our institutes by writing them. 
Besides these Purdnas^ we received Tantras and Dhdranis from SAkya 
Sinha. Tantra is the name of those books in which Mantras and 
Yantras are written, explanatory of both of which we have very many 
works. Three of them are famous : first, Mdyd Jdl, of 16,000 slocas ; 
second, Rdii Oiqkra, of 6,000; third, Sambhu Udayat of 1,000. The 
Dhdranis were extracted from the Tantras, and are similar in nature to the 
Gdhya, or mysterious rites, of the Siva-Mdrgis. A Dhdrani is never 
less than eight slocas, or more than five hundred ; in the beginning and 
middle of which are written the “ Vya Mantra,** and at the end, the 
“ Thdl Stotra,** or the Mahdtmya, i. e. what desire may be accomplished or 
what business achieved by the perusal of that Dhdrani / such, for example, 
as obtaining children — advantage over an enemy — rain — or merely the 
approbation of Buddha. There are probably a thousand Dhdranis. 

Question XIV. 

What is the cause of good and evil ? 

Answer. 

When Padma-PAni, having become Tri-gun- A tmaka, that is, having 
assumed the form of Satya-gun, Raja-gun, and Tama-gun, created 
BiiahmA, Vishnu, and Mahes'a ; then from vSatyagun, arose spontaneously 
{Swabhavaka), puny a or virtue, and from Tamagun, pdpa or evil, and from 
Raja-gun, the mean of the two, which is neither all good nor all evil ; for 
these three gttnas are of such a quality that good acts, mixed acts, and 
bad acts, necessarily flow from them. Each of these karmas or classes of 
actions is divided into ten species, so that pdpa is of ten kinds ; first 
(see note 27) murder; second, robbery; third, adultery, which are called 
kdyaka or bodily, ix. derived from Kdya ; fourth, lying ; fifth, secret slander ; 
sixth, feviling; seventh, reporting such words between two persons as 
excite them to quarrels, and these four pdpas are called Vdchaka, i. e. 
derived from speech; eighth, coveting another’s goods; ninth, malice, 
and tenth, disbelief of the scriptures and immorality ; and these three are 
called mdnasi, i. e. derived from manas (the mind). The ten actions opposite 
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to these are good actions : and the ten actions, composed, half and half, 
of these two sorts, are mixed actions. 

Question XV. 

What is the motive of your good acts — the love of God — the fear of God 
— or the desire of prospering in the world ? 

Answer. 

The primary motive for doing well, and worshipping Budbha, according 
to the scriptures, is the hope of obtaining Mukti and Moksha, becoming 
Nirvana, and being freed from transmigrations: these exalted blessings 
cannot be had without the love of God ; therefore they, who make them* 
selves accepted by God, are the true saints, and arc rarely found ; and 
between them and Buddha there is no difference, because they will even- 
tually become Buddhas, and will obtain Nirvdna Pada, i. e. mukti (absorp- 
tion), and their j^d/i will be absorbed into \hejy6ti of Buddha ; and to this 
degree Sakya and the others of the “ Sapta-Buddhas ” (see note 28) have 
arrived, and we call them Buddhas, because, whoever has reached this 
state is, in our creed, a Buddha. Those persons who do good from 
the fear of hell, and avoid evil from the desire of prospering in the world, 
are likewise rarely found, and their degree is much above that of the class 
of sinners. Their sufferings in Naraka will be therefore lessened ; but they 
will be constrained to suffer several transmigrations, and endure pain and 
pleasure in this world, till they obtain Mukti and Mdksha. 

Question XVI. 

Will you answer, in the world to come, to A'di-Buddha for your acts in 
this world, or to whom will you answer ? and what rewards for good, and 
pains for evil, will you reap in the next world ? 

Answer. 

How can the wicked arrive at Buddha ? (see note 29.) Their wicked deeds 
will hurry them away to Naraka ; and the good, will, by virtue of their good 
acts, be transported to the Bhuvanas of Buddha, and will not be there 
interrogated at all ; and those who have sometimes done good and some- 
times evil, are destined to a series of births and deatlis on earth, and the 
account of their actions is kept by Yama Raja. 

Question XVII. 

Do you believe in the metempsychosis ? 

2 12 
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Answeb.- 

Yes. For it is written in the Jdtaka Mdla, and also in the LaUta Vistdra, 
that SAkya, after having transmigrated through five hundred and one bodies, 
obtained Nirvdna Pada or Mukti in the last body j but so long as we cannot 
acquire Muktit so long we must pass through births and deaths on earth* 
Some acquire Mbksha after the first birth, some after the seventy-seventh, 
and some after innumerable births. It is no where written that Mbksha is 
to be obtained after a prescribed number of births ; but every man must 
atone for the sins of each birth by a proportionate number of future births, 
and when the sins of the body are entirely purified and absolved, he will 
obtain absorption into A'di Buddha. 

Question XVIII. 

What and from whence are the Nbwars, from Hindustan or Bhote ? (see 
note 30), and what is the word Nbwar, the name of a country or a people ? 

Answer. 

The natives of the valley of NfpAl are Newars. In Sanscrit the country 
is called Naipdla, and the inhabitants Naipdli ; and the words nSwdr and 
ndwdri are vulgarisms arising from the mutation of p to v, and 1 to r. Thus 
too the word Bandpa, the name of theBuddhamdrgi sect (because its followers 
make bandana, i.e. salutation and reverence to the proficients in Eddhyndna), 
is metamorphosed by ignorance into Bdnra, a word which has no meaning. 

Question XIX. 

Do the Newars follow the doctrine of caste or not ? 

Answer. 

As inhabitants of one country they are one — ^but in regard to caste, they 
are diverse. 

Question XX. 

How many castes are there amongst the Bdnras f 

Answer. 

Bdnra, according to the true reading, is Bandya, as explained above. 
According to our Purdnas, whoever has adopted the tenets of Buddha, and 
has cut off the lock from the crown of his head, of whatever tribe or 
nation he be, becomes thereby a Bandya (see note 31). The Bhotiyas, for 
example, are Bandyas because they follow the tenets of Buddha, and have 
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no lock on their heads. Th^ Bandyas are divided into two classes 
diose who follow the Yddiya^haryd, ‘and those who adopt the Ahhyantara- 
-words equivalent to the Grikastha dsram and Vairdgi dsram of 
the Brdhmanas. The first class is denominated Bhikshu ; the second, Vcyra 
A'chdrya. The Bhikshu cannot marry ; but the Vajra A'chdrya is a family 
man. The latter is sometimes called, in the vernacular tongue of the Nhuars, 

. which is not a Sanscrit word. Besides this distinction into mo- 
nastic and secular orders, the Bandyas are again divided, according to the 
scriptures, into five classes : first, Arhan ; second, Bhikshu ; third, Srd- 
Tcaka ; fourth, Chailaka ; fifth, Vajra A'chdrya. The Arhan is he who is 
perfect himself, and can give perfection to others ; who eats what is offered 
to him, but never asks for any thing. The Bhikshu, is he who assumes a staff 
and beggar's dish (JchiksJutri and pinda pdtrd), sustains himself by alms, and 
devotes his attention solely to the contemplation (dhydna") of A'di-Buddha, 
without ever intermeddling with worldly affairs. The Srdwaka is he who 
devotes himself to hearing the Buddha scriptures read or reading them to 
others; these are his sole occupations, and he is sustained by the small pre- 
sents of his audiences. The Chailaka is he who contents himself with such a 
portion of clothes (chilaka) as barely suffices to cover his nakedness, rejecting 
every thing more as superfluous. The Bhikshu and the Chailaka very nearly 
lesemble each other, and both (and the Arhan also) are bound to practice 
celibacy. The Vajra A'chdrya is he who has a wife and children, and devotes 
himself to the active ministry of Buddhism. Such is the account of the 
five classes found in the scriptures ; but there are no traces of them in 
Nip^l. No one follows the rules of that class to which he nominally belongs. 
Among the Bhotiyas there are many Bhikshus, who never marry ; and the 
Bhotiya Lamas are properly Arhans. But all the Nfpalese Buddhamdrgis 
are married men, who pursue the business of the world, and seldom 
think of the injunctions of their religion. The Tantras and Dhdranis, 
which ought to be read for their own salvation, they read only for the 
increase of their stipend and from a greedy desire of money. This division 
into five classes is according to the scriptures ; but there is a popular 
division according to Vihdrs, and these Vihdrs being very numerous, the 
separate congregations of the Bandyas, have been thus greatly multiplied. 
In Pdtan alone there are fifteen Vihdrs. A temple to A'ui-Buddha, or 
to the five Dhydm-Buddhas, called a Chaitya, is utterly distinct from the 
Vihdr, and of the form of a sheaf of But the temples of SAkya and 
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the other of the “ Sapta Buddha Mdntishi/* as well as those of other chief 
saints and leaders of Buddhism, are called Vihdrs. The names of the fifteen 
Vihdrs of Patan are as follows : TankaUVihdrt Td-Vihdrt HaJe-Vihdrt Bhd- 
Vihdr, HaraiuVama-Mahd^ViJidrfRudra-Vama-MahdfVihdrt Bhikshu-Vihdr, 
Sdkya-Vihdr^ Guhya~Vihdrt Shi^Vikdr, Dhom-VihdVf Un-Vikdr^ See. (see note 
32 .) In short, if any Bandy a die, and his son erect a temple in his name, 
such structure may be called such an one’s (after his name) Vihdr . With 
this distinction, however, that a temple to an eminent saint is denominated 
Mahd-Vihdr— one to an ordinary mortal, simply Vihdr. 

To conclude ; with respect to the notes — that portion of this sketch, 
which is my own — no one can be more sensible than I am that the first 
half contains a sad jumble of cloudy metaphysics. How far the sin of this 
indistinctness is mine, and how far that of my original authorities, I cannot 
pretend to decide ; but am ready to take a large share of it to myself. 
In regard to this, the most speculative part of Buddhism, it is sufficient 
happiness for me to have discovered and placed within the reach of my 
countrymen the materials for more accurate investigation, by those who have 
leisure, patience, and a knowledge of languages for the undertaking j and 
who, with competent talents, will be kind enough to afford the world the 
benefit of so irksome an exercise of them. 

But I trust that the latter half of the notes, which embraces topics more 
practical and more within the range of the favorite pursuits of my leisure, 
will not be found wanting in distinctness ; and I can venture confidently 
to wai'rant the accuracy of the information contained in it. 


NOTES. 

(1) Here a sloca of the Sambhu Turtina is quoted in tlie original paper ; and it was 
my first intention to have repeated it on the margin of the translation ; but, upon 
reflection, I believe it will be better to observe, that the Sambhu Pur&na is a 
work peculiar to Nipiil. Many other Buddha scriptures, however, which are not 
local, and are of high authority, symbolize the forming and changing powers of 
nature by the letters of the alphabet; and ascribe the pre-eminence among these 
letters to a, u, and m — making the mystic syllable dm, which is not less reverenced by 
Batiddhaa than by Brdhmanas. A, the Bauddhas say, is the V(fa Mantra of the 
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person Buddha; U, the V^a Mantra of the person Dharma' ; and M, that of the 
person Sanoa — and these three persons form the Buddhist Triad.* 

The Bauddh&a, however, differ in their mode of classing the three persons. According 
to the AishwariAas, the male, Buddha, the symbol of generative power, is the first 
member ; the female, Dharma', the type of productive power, is the second j and Sang a, 
their son, is the third, and represents actual creative power, or an active creator and 
ruler, deriving his origin from the union of the essences of Buddda and Dhar:ma'. 
Sanoa, according to all the schools, though a member, is an inferior member of the 
triad. 

(2) Another sloca is here quoted ; but it will not justify the language of the text, 
in which there is some confusion of the opposite doctrines of the AishwariAas and 
Swabhavihas. In the triad of the latter, the female, Dharma' (also called Prajna'), tlie 
type of productive power, is the first member; Upa'ya, or Buddha, the symbol of 
generative power, the second ; and Samoa the tliird ;f their son ns before, uiid the 
active author of creation, or rather the type of that spontaneous creation, which 
results necessarily from the union of the two principles of nature before-mentioned. 

Buddha and Prajna' united become Updya Prajna ; or vice versd, according to the 
school, and never as in the text. (For some further remarks upon these chief objects 
of Bauddha worship, see Notes 12 and 29.) 

I this early opportunity to remark that candid criticism will compare, and not 
contrast, the statements made in Notes 10, 12, 17, 20, and 29, especially witli reference 
to the Swabhaviha doctrine. (Sec Note 16.) 

(3) The deduction of the five Dhyani Buddhas^ and the five Dhyuni Bodhi Satwas, 
from A'di-Buddha, according to the Aishwarika Battddhas, will be stated farther on. 
It is a celestial or divine creation, and is here improperly mixed with the generative 
creations, theistic and atheistic, of various doctors. 

(4) See Note 23. 

(6) The sloca quoted is from the P6j<i Kdnd, which is a mere manual of worship, of 
recent origin, and probably local to NipdI. It professes, however, to be a faithful com- 
pilation from the Guna-Kuranda Vyuba^ and Kdranda Vyuha. The latter of these is a 
work of respectable authority, and contains the following partial justification of the lan- 
guage of the Pujd Kdnd. (Sa'KYA, speaking to his disciple Sauva'ni Vauana Vishkambhi, 
says) “ In the very distant times of Vipasya Buddha 1 was born as the son of Suganda 
Mukha, a merchant : in that birth I heard from Vipasya the following account of the 
qualities of A'rya'valokiteshwari (Padma Pa'ni). The sun proceeded from one of his 
eyes : and from the other, the moon ; from his forehead Maha'deva ; from between liis 
shoulders, Brahma' from his chest, Vishnu ; from his teeth, SAiiAsvA'ri ; from his 
mouth, Va'yu ; from his feet, Prithvi ; from his navel, Varuna.” So many deities issued 
fromA'RYA'vALbKiTESHWARA’s body. This passage is expanded in tXxcGum-KararulVyiiha, 
wherein it is added, that when A'rya'valokiteshwar a had created Brahma', Visun u, and 


* See Plate II, fig. <7, ft, c. 


f Sec Plate II, 
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Mahe'sa, they stood before him, and he said to the first, ** be thou the lord of Satya^ 
ytma and create and to the second, be thou the lord of JRqfaguna and preserve 
and to the third, ** be thou the lord of Tamayund and destroy/* The Guna~Karanda 
Vyuha is however a mere amplification of the Kdranda Vy&ha^ and of rrnich less author 
rity. In a passage of the Saraha Dhdra — which is not one of the sacred writings of Nlp41, 
but a work of high authority, written by Sarvajna Mitrapada, a Bauddha ascetic of 
Cashmeer — the Hindu deities are made to issue from the body of the supreme Prajna' 
just as, according to the Kdranda Vyiduiy they proceed from that of Padma Pa'ni. 

(6) The authority for these ten mansions is the Bma Bhdmeshwara^ one of the nine 
great works spoken of in the answer to the thirteenth question ; and which treats pro- 
fessedly of the subject. The thirteen mansions are, however, mentioned in sundry 
works of high authority ; and the thirteen grades of the superior part of the Chaitya 
(or proper Bauddha temple) are typical of the thirteen celestial mansions alluded to 
in the text. Tlie most essential part of the Chaitya is the solid hemisphere ; but the 
vast majority of Chaityas in Nipal have the hemisphere surmounted by a pyramid or 
cone, called Chdrd Mani^ and invariably divided into thirteen grades.* 

(7) All this, as well as what follows, is a mere transcript from the Brahmanical 
writings. There is, nevertheless, authority for it in the Bduddhd scriptures. The 
Bauddhas seem to have adopted without hesitation the cosmography and chronology of 
the Brahmans, and also a large part of their pantheon. They freely confess to have 
done so at this day. The favourite Brahmanical deities accepted by the Buddhists are, of 
males : Maha' Ka^la, Indra, Ganesa, Hanuma'k, and the triad. Of females: Lakshmi' 
and Sarasvati'. The Hindu triad are considered by the Buddhists as the mere servants 
of the Buddhas and Bddhisatwasy and only entitled to such reverence as may seem fit 
to be paid to faithful servants of so high masters. Of the origin of these deities, 
according to the Bauddha books, I have already given one account, and referred to 
another. The notions of the three gunas and of the creation, &c. by the Brahmanic 
triad as the delegates of the Bddhisatwasy I look upon to he modern inventions. 
According to genuine Buddhism, the Bddhisatwas are, each in his turn, the active 
agents of the creation and government of the world 

(8) An important historical person, and the apparent introducer of Buddhism into 
Nipfd. (See note 30.) 

(9) This is a most curious legend. I have not yet seen the Tantra whence it 
professes to be extracted, and suspect that the legend was stolen from our Bible, by 
some inhabitant of Nipal, who had gathered a confused idea of the Mosaic history 
of the origin and fall of mankind from the Jesuit missionaries, formerly resident in 
this valley ; or perhaps the legend in question was derived from some of those various 
corrupt versions of the biblical story which have been current among the Jews and 
Moslems of Asia for many centuries. 

(10) This limited reply is the fault of my friend and not of his books. Matter is 
called Prakriti by the Buddhists, as well ns by the Brahmans. The Swahhdviha school 


♦ See Plate III. 
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of Bauddha philosophy (apparently the oldest school) seems to have considered matter 
as the sole entity, to have ascribed to it all the attributes of deity, and to have assigned to 
it two modalities; one termed nirvrittiy and the other pravritti (See Note 12.) To 
speak more precisely, the above is rather the doctrine of the Prajnika Swabhdvikas 
than of the simple SwaJMvihas : for the former unitize the active and intelligent powers 
of nature, the latter do not unitize them ; and prefer to all other symbols of those 
dispersed powers of nature the letters of the alphabet generally, and without much 
regard to the pre-eminence of a, u, and m. Indeed, it is probable that the mystic 
syllable Aum is altogether a comparatively recent importation into Buddhism. The 
Lotos is a very favourite type of creative power with all the Bauddhas; and accordingly 
representations of it occur in a thousand places, and in as many forms in the Bauddha 
sculptures and architecture ; for which, see the drawings which accompany this sketch, 
passim. 

(11) The sloca quoted is from a modern little manual of Pigd. I have not seen any 
adequate original authority ; but the Aishwarika Buddhists, who maintained an eternal, 
infinite, intellectual A'di-Buddha, in all probability made the human soul an emanation 
from him ; and considered Mdksha a remanation to him. 

(12) The Swabhavikasy the name assumed by one of the four schools of Bauddha 
philosophy, and apparently the oldest, are divided into two sects ; one called Swabhd^ 
vikas simply, the other Prajnika Swabhdvikas. Tlie former maintain that an eternal revo- 
lution of entity and non-entity is the system of nature, or of matter, which a/owc exists/ 
The Prdjnikasdeify matter as the sole substance, and give it two modes, the abstract 
and the concrete ; in the former, they unitize the active and intelligent powers held to 
be inherent in matter, and make this unit deity. Such is the abstract or proper mode, 
which is unity, immutability, rest, bliss. The second is the contingent ox concrete mode, 
or that of actual, visible, nature. To this mode belong action, multiplicity, change, 
pain. It begins by the energies of matter passing from their proper and eternal state of 
rest into Uieir contingent and transitory state of action ; and ends when those energies 
resume their proper modality. The proper mode is called nirvritti ; the contingent mode 
pravritti. The powers of matter cannot be described in their proper state of abstraction 
and unity. In the latter state, all the order and beauty of nature arc images of their 
quality : they are also symbolized by the Ymiy and personified as a female divinity 
called A'di Pkajna' and A'di Diiarma'. Man^s summim bonum is to pass from the 
transmigrations incident to the state of pravritti into the eternal rest or bliss of nirvritti. 
The Triadic doctrine of all the schools is referable solely to pravritti. In the state of 
nirvrittij with same of the Aishwarikas, Bupdha represents intellectual essence and the 
then Side entity ; with others of the Aishwarikas Diiarma', or material essence exists 6/wwe/y 
with Buddha in nirvritti, the two being in that state oTie. With the Prajnikas Prajna', 
in the state of nirvritti, is the stmmum et solum numeriy Diva Natura — the sum of all the 
intellectual and physical forces of matter, considered as the sole entity, and held to exist 
in the state of nirvritti abstracted from palpable material substance, eternally, unchange- 
ably, and essentially one. "When this essential principle of matter passes into the state 
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of pranritti^ Buddha, the type of active power, first proceeds from it and then associates 
with it, and from that association results the actual visible world. The principle is 
feigned to be female^ first the mother, and then the wife, of the male Buddha. (For a 
glimpse at the esoteric sense of these oenigmas, sec note 29.) 

(13) The work cited is of secondary authority ; but the mode of reasoning exhibited 
in the text is to be found in all Bauddha works which treat of the Stoabhuviha doctrine. 

(14) This is the name of the Theistic school of the Batiddha philosophers. The 
SambhH Purana and Guna Karanda Vyxdia contain the least obscure enunciation of 
Theism — and these books belong to Nipal. Other Bauddha scriptures, however, which 
are not local, contain abundant expressions capable of a Theistic interpretation. Even 
those Bavddha philosophers who have insisted that matter is the sole entity, have ever 
magnified the wisdom and power of nature: and doing so, they have reduced the 
difference of theism and atheism almost to a nominal one : so, at least, they frequently 
affirm. 

The great defect of all the schools is the want of Providence and of dominion in their 
causa causarum^ though the comparatively recent Karmikas and Yatnikas appear to 
have attempted to remedy this defect. (See the following note.) 

(15) Of two of the four schools of Bauddha philosophy, namely, the Stoahhhvika and 

Aishwarika^ I have already said a few words : the two remaining schools arc deno-* 
minated the K/innika and Yatnika — from the words Karma^ meaning moral action ; 
and Yatna^ signifying intellectual force, skilful effort. The proper topics of these two 
schools seem to me to be confined to the phenomena of human nature—iis free^wiUy its 
sense of right and wrong, and its mental power. To the wisdom of Swabhava, or 
Prajna', or A'di-Buddha, the Batiddhas^ both Swahhdvikas exii\ AishwarikaSi had assigned 
that eternal necessary connexion of virtue and felicity in which they alike believed. 
It remained for the Karmikas and Yatnikas to discuss how each individual free-twilled 
man might most surely hope to realize that connexion in regard to himself ; whether 
by the just conduct of his understanding, or by the proper cultivation of his moral 
sense? And the seem to have decided in favour of the former mode; the 

Karmikas^ in favour of the latter. Having settled these points, it was easy for the 
Ydtnikas and Karmikas to exalt their systems by linking them to the tlirone of the 
causa causarum — to which they would be the more readily impelled, in order to remove 
from their faith the obloquy so justly attaching to the ancient PrnjnikOf and even to 
the Aishwarika school, because of the want of Providence and of Dominion in their 
first cause. That the Karumkas ond Yatnikas originally limited themselves to the 
phenomena of human nature, I think probable, from the circumstances tlmt, out of 
some forty slocas which I have had collected to illustrate the doctrines of these schools, 
scarcely one goes beyond the point of whether man’s felicity is secured by virtue or by 
intellect ? And that, when tliese schools go further (as 1 have the evidence of two 
quotations from their books that they sometimes do), the trespassing on ground foreign 
to their systems seems obvious ; thus in the Divya Avadun^ Sa'kya says, from the 
union of Ufa'ya and Prajna' arose man — the lord of the senses; and from man 
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proceeded good and evil and this union of Upa ya and Prajna^ is then declared to be 
a Karma. And in the same work, in regard to the Yatnika doctrine, it is said, 

Ishwara (t.6. A'di-Buddha) produced Yatna from Prajna', and the cause of prawitti 
and nirvritti is Yatna ; and all the difficulties that occur in the affairs of this world or 
of the next are rendered easy by Yatna.” Impersonality and quiescence were the 
ol)jection8 probably made to the first cause of the Prajnikas and Aishwarikas ; and it 
was to remove these objections that the more recent Kannikas and Yatnikas feigned 
conscious moral agency {Karma\ and conscious intellectual agency ( Yatna) to have 
been with the causa camarum (whether material or immaterial) from the beginning. 
Of all the schools, xhtK&rmikas and Yatnikas alone seem to have been duly sensible of 
man’s free-will, and God’s moral attributes. The Karmika confession of faith is, 
** Purva janma Kritang Karma tad Daivyam iti Kaihyate^** which may be very well 
translated by our noble adage, conduct is fate.” Such sentiments of human nature 
naturally inclined them to the belief of immaterial existences, and accordingly they 
will be found to attach themselves in theology chiefly to the Aishwarika school. 

(16) This is the divine creation alluded to in the third note. The eternal infinite 
and intellectual A'di-Buddha possesses, as proper to his own essence, five sorts of 
wisdom. From these he, by five separate acts of Dhy/in^ created the five Dkyuni Bud^ 
dhas^ to whom he gave the virtue of iXmtjn/in whence each derived his origin. These 
five Dhyani Buddhas again created, each of them, a Dhythii Bodhisaiwa by the joint 
efficacy of the jmn received from A'di-Buddha, and of an act of his own Dhyan. 

The five Dhyani Buddhas are, like A'di-Buddha, quiescent — and the active work of 
creation and rule is devolved on the Bodhisatwas. This creation by Dhyan is eminently 
characteristic of Buddhism — hwiwhoseDhyan possesses creative power? that of an eternal 
A'DI-Buddha, say the Aishwarikas of the Sfhnldm Purana — that of any Buddha^ even a 
Mdnushi or mortal Buddha^ say the Swabhdvikas. The BauMtios have no other notion 
of creation (than that by Dhyan)^ whicli is not generative. 

(17) Tliese terms are common to all the schools of Bauddha philosophy; with the 
Aishwarikas^ nirvritti is the state in which mind exists independent of matter ; pravrittij 
tile state in which it exists while mixed witli matter. With the simple SwObhdvikas the 
former term seems to import non-entity ; the latter, entity. With the l^&jnika Swa^ 
bhavikasy the former term signifies the state in which the active and intellectual power 
of matter exists abstractedly from visible nature; the latter, imports the manner 
or state in which the same power exists in connexion with visible nature. The Moksha 
of the first is absorption into A'di-Buddha; of the second, absorption into Shi/nya ; of 
the third, identification with Prajna. In a . word, nirvritti means abstraction, and 
pravritti^ concretion — from nirvan is formed nirvritti^ but pravritti has no pravAn. 

(18) If so, I am afraid few Bauddftas can be called wise. The doctrine of the text 
in this place is that of the Aishwarikas, set off to the best advantage: the doctrine 
incidentally objected is to that of the Swabhavikas and PrAJnikas. Sir W. Jones assures 
us that the Hindus consider creation (I should here prefer the word change) rather 
as an energy than as a work.” This remark is yet more true in regard to the old 
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Bavddha philosophers : and the mooted point with them is, what energy creates ? an 
energy mtrinsic in some archetypal state of matter, or mrinsic ? The old Bauddha 
philosophers seem to have insisted that there is no sufficient evidence of immaterial 
entity. Bu^ what is truly remarkable, some of them, at least, have united with that 
dogma a belief in moral and intellectual operatums } nor is there one tenet so diagnostic 
of Buddhism as that which insists that man is capable of extending his moral and intel- 
lectval faculties to infinity. True it is, as Mr. Colebrooke has remarked, that the 
Hindu philosophy recognizes this dogma — coldly recognizes it, and that is all: 
whereas, the Bauddhas have pursued it into its most extravagant consequences, and 
made it the corner-stone of their faith and practice. (See note 29.) 

(19) I have not yet found that these Dhydni Bauddhas of the Theistic school do any 
tiling. They seem to be mere personifications, according to a Theistic theory, of the active 
and intellectual powers of nature— and hence are called Panch BbtUa^ Punch Indriya, 
and Panch A'yatan Akdr. 

It may seem contrary to this notion of the quiescence of the five JOhydni Buddhas^ 
that, according at least to some Nipdl works, each of them has a Saktu Vairochana^s 
is Vajra^Dhateshwari ; Aksh6bhya's, Ldchand ; Ratna Sambhava’s, Mhmukhi ; 
Amitabha’s, Pdndard; Amootta Siddha’s, Tdrdt.^ But I apprehend that \X\esc Buddhor- 
sakties are peculiar to Nfpal; and though I have found their names, I have not found 
that they do any thing. 

There is indeed a secret and filthy system of Buddhas and Buddha-SaMies^ in which 
the ladies act a conspicuous part; and according to which, A'di-Buddha is styled 
Yogamhara; and Adi-Dkauma, Jndn-EshwarU But this system has only been 
recently revealed to me, and I cannot say more of it at present. 

(20) According to the Aishwarikas: the Swabkdvikas say, into Akdsh and Shunyatd ; 
the Prdjnikasy into A'ni Prajna. The Swabhdvika doctrine of Shunyatd is the darkest 
corner of their metaphysical labyrinth. It cannot mean strictly nothingness, since 
there are seven degrees of Shunyatdy whereof the first is Akdsh : and Akdsh is so far 
from being deemed nothingness that it is again and again said to be the only real 
substance. Language sinks under the expression of the Bauddha abstractions ; and by 
their Shdnyatd I understand sometimes the place^ and sometimes the fornty in which the 
infinitely attenuated elements of all things exist in their state of separation from the 
palpable system of nature. 

N.B. The images of all the seven great Mdnushi BuddhaSy refcri*ed to in the answer to 
the 7th question, are exactly similar to that of Sa'kya SiNHA,f the seventh of them. This 
image very nearly resembles that of Akshobuya, the second Dhydni Buddha. The diC* 
ferences are found only in the supporters, and in the cognizances {chinas.) When 
coloured there is a more remarkable diagnosis, Akshobuya being blue^ and Sa'kya and 
the other six Mdnushis yellow. 

(21) The Sambha Pikrdna says, manifested in Nipdl in the form of fiame {Jydti rdpa). 


* See Plate IV, fig. a, by Cy dy e. 


t Sec Plate IV. fig. /. 
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According to the same work, A^di Dhabma’s (or Prajna’s) manifestation in Nipal is in 
the form of water (jalsurApa.) 

(22) This is the true solution of a circumstance which has caused mudh idle specu* 
lation : though the notion is, no doubt, an odd one for a sect which insists on tonsure ! 

(28) These are Padma Pa'ni^s names in his character of active creator and governor 
of the present world* Three Dhyani Bddhisatwas preceded him in that character, and 
one (the fifth) remains to follow him*''^ 

(24) I have already stated that these deities, conformably with the quiescent genius 
of Buddhism, cfo nothing; they are merely the medium through which creative power 
is communicated to the Bddliisatwas from Aoi- Buddha. It is the Bddhisatwas alone who 
exercise that power, one at a time, and each in his turn. It is a ludicrous instance of 
Bauddlia contempt for action, that some recent writers have made a fourth delegation of 
active power to the^ three gods of the Hindu Triad. 

(25) Until he attained bddhi jnana ; and even then, while yet lingering in the flesh, 
he got the name of Sa^kya Sinha. This name has caused some speculation, on the 
asserted ground of its not being Indian. The Bauddha scriptures differ os to the city in 
which Sa'kya was born ; but all the places named are Indian. They also say that the 
Shakvansa was an Indian race or family ; as was the GdtamavansOf in which also Sa^kya 
was once born. 

(25 bis) This must be received with some allowance. The lAlitd Vistdrd gives 
ample details of ^a^kya’s numberless births and acts, but is nearly silent as to the 
origin or actions of his six great predecessors : and the like is true of many other 
Bauddha scriptures. 

(26) These works are regularly worshipped in Nipal as the Nava Dharma^^ They 

are chiefly of a narrative kind. The most important work of the speculative kind now 
extant in Nipil is the Raksha Bhagavati^ consisting of no Less than 125,000 slocas. 
This is a work of philosophy ratlier than of religion, and its spirit is sceptical to the 
very verge of pyrrhonism. The Bauddhas of Nipiil liold it in the highest esteem, and I 
have sent three copies of it to Calcutta. Its arrangonent^ at least, and reduction to 
writing^ are attributed (as are those of all the other scriptures) to Sa'kya Sinha. 

Whatever the Buddhas have said ( sugtUai desita ) is an object of worship witli the 
Bauddhas. S'akya having collected these words of tlie Buddlws^ and secured them in 
a written form, they are now worshipped under the names Sutra and Dharma. The 
aggregation of nine Dliarmas is for ritual purposes ; but why the nine specified works 
have been selected to be thus peculiarly honoured I cannot say. They are probably the 
oldest and most authentic scriptures existing in Nipal, though this conjecture is certainly 
opposed to the reverence expressed for the Raksha Bhagavatiy by the Buddhists. 
That work (as already stated) is of vast extent, containing no less than 125,000 slocas, 
divided into five equal parts or khandsy which are known by the names of the five 
Pdrmitas and the five Rakshas. 


• For a representation of Padma Pa'ni, as Lo'ka Naptha, see Plate IV. fig. g. 
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(2t) The three first sins should be rendered, all destruction of life, all ^ing 
without right, and aU sexual commerce whatever. The ten are the cardinal sins of 
Buddhism, and will bear a very favourable comparison with the five cardinal sins o 

Brahmanism. r 

(29) The Buddhas mentioned in the Bauddlui scriptures are innumerable. Many ot 
them, however, are evident non-entities in regard to history. Even the Buddies of 
mortal mould are vastly numerous, and of various degrees of power and rank. Th^ 
degrees are three, entiUed, Praity6ka, Sravaha, and Malta Ydni&a. Sa'kya Sinha is often 
said to be the seventh and last Mdnushi Buddha who has yet reached the supreme grade 
of the Medid Ydnika. In the LalUa Vistdra, there is a formal enumeration of the 
perfections in knowledge and virtue requisite for attaining to each of these three grades 

a monstrously impracticable and impious array of human perfectibility 1 The three 

grades are known by the collective name of “ Tri Jaiui," or “ Tri Yana. 

(29) Genuine Buddhism never seems to contemplate any measures of acceptance with 
the deity: but, overleaping the barrier between finite and infinite mind, urges its 
followers to aspire by their own efforts to that divine perfectibility of which it teaches 
that man is capable, and by attaining which man becomes God — and thus is explained 
both the quiescence of the imaginary celestial, and the plenary omnipotence of the 
real Mdnushi Bwldhas— thus too we must account for the fact, that genuine BudMtsm 
has no priesthood: the saint despises the priest; the saint scorns the aid of mediators, 
whether on earth or in heaven : “ conquer (exclaims the adept or Buddha to the novice 
or Bodhi-Satwa) — conquer the importunities of the body, urge your mind to the 
meditation of abstraction, and you shall, in time, discover the great secret (Prajna) of 
nature ; know this, and you become, on the instant, whatever priests have feigned of 
Godhead — you become identified with Prajna , the sum of all the power and all the 
wisdom which sustain and govern the world, and which, as they are manifested out of 
matter, must belong solely to matter; not indeed in the gross and palpable state of 
pravritti, but in the archetypal and pure state of mrvritti. Put off therefore the vile, 
pravrittika necessities of the body, and the no less vile affections of the mind ; urge 
your thoughts into pure abstraction ( Dhydn), and then, as assuredly you can, so 
assuredly you shall, attain to the wisdom of a Buddha ( Bodhijndn), and become 
associated with the eternal unity and rest of nirvritii.” Such, I believe, is the esoteric 
doctrine of the Prdjnihas— that of the Swabhdvikas is nearly allied to it, but more timid 
and sceptical ; they too magnify the wisdom and power of nature so abundantly diffused 
throughout pravritti, but they seem not to unitize that wisdom and power in the state 
of nirvritii, and incline to conceive of nirvritti as of a state of things concerning which 
nothing can be predicated ; but which, even though it be nothingness (Shimyata), is 
at least a blissful rest to man, otherwise doomed to an eternity of transmigrations 
through all forms of visible nature : and while the Swabltavihas thus underrated the 
mrvritti of the Prdjnihas, it is probable that they compensated themselves by magnify- 
ing, more than the Prdjnihas did, that pravrittika omnipotence of which the wise man 
( Buddha) is capable, even upon earth. It has been already stated that the second 
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person of the Pr^fniha, Triad is denominated Buddha and U'pa'ita ; of which terms the 
esoteric sense is this; Every man possesses in his understanding, when properly 
cultivated according to the rules of Buddhism^ the means or expedient ( I7pdyttj of 
discovering the supreme wisdom of nature ( Prajno,)^ and of realizing, by this discovery 
in his own person, a plenary omnipotence or divinity ! which begins even while he yet 
lingers in the flesh (in pravrUti) ; but which is not fully accomplished till he passes, by 
the body’s decay, into the eternal state of nirvritti. 

And as the wisdom of man is, in its origin, but an effluence of the Supreme wisdom 
(PrajtM ) of nature, so is it perfected by a reflucnce to its source, but without loss of 
individuality : whence Prajna' is feigned in the exoteric system to be both the mother 
and the wife of all the BvddhaSf ^*janani sarva Bwldluiy' and “ Jin-$andari for the 
efflux is typified by a birth, and the reflux by a marriage. 

The Bvddha is the adept in the wisdom of Buddhism (hddhijndn) whose first duty, 
so long as he remains on earth, is to communicate his wistlom to tliose who are willing 
to receive it. These willing learners are the “ BOdhisatwas” so called from their 
hearts being inclined to the wisdom of BuddAtswi, and **SatigaSf from their companion* 
ship with onc-another, and with their Buddha or teacher, in the Vihurs or coenobitical 
establishments. 

And such is the esoteric interpretation of the third (and inferior) member of the 
Prdjnika Triad. The Bddhisatwa or Sanga continues to be such until he has surmounted 
the very last grade of that vast and laborious ascent by which he is instructed that he 
can “ scale the heavens,” and pluck immortal wisdom from its resplendent source: 
which achievement performed, he becomes a Buddha, that is, an Omniscient Being, 
and a Tathdguta—o. title implying the accomplishment of that gradual increase 
in wisdom by which man becomes a Buddha. These doctrines are very obscurely 
indicated in the Bauddha scriptures, whose words have another more obvious and very 
dilFcrent sense ; nor, but for the ambition of the commerUalors to exhibit their learning, 
would it be easy to gather the esoteric sense of the words of most of the original 
scriptures. I never was more surprised than when my old friend recently (after a six 
years’ acquaintance) brought to me, and explained, a valuable comment upon a passage 
in the Prajna PlirmUa. Let me add in this place, tliat I desire all searchers after the doc- 
trine of Bodhijnan to look into the Bauddha scriptures, and judge for themselves ; and to 
remember, meanwhile, that lam not a Saaficn< scholar, and am indebted for all I have 
gathered from the books of the Buddhists to the mediation of my old Baudda friend, 
and of my Pundit. 

(30) Their physiognomy, their language, their architecture, civil and religious, their 
notions in regard to women, and several less important traits in their manners and 
customs, seem to decide that the origin of the greater part of the Newars must be 
assigned to the north; and in the Satnbhu Purima, a Bauddha teacher named Manj- 
Gh6k, and Manj Nath and Manju'sri, is stated to have led a colony into Nipftl from 
China; to have cleared Nipdl of the waters which then covered it; to have made the 
country habitable; to have built a temple to-JYOTi-no'r-A'Di-BuDDHA ; and established 
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:Drarma^kar (whom he brought with him) as first Raja of Nfp&l. But I nevertheless 
suppose (upon the authoriQr of tradition) that Nip&l received some colonists from India ; 
and that some of the earliest propagators of Buddhism in Nip&l caihe to the valley direct 
firom India* Be that as it may, the Indian origin of Nipalese Buddhisih (whether it 
reached the valley direct, or vid Bhote or China) seems to be unquestionable from the 
fact that all the great Sangata scriptures of Nip&l are written in the 5aiiscrf^ language. 
From the gradual decay of literature and of a knowledge of Sanscrit among the N^wars 
has resulted the practice, now very common, of translating ritued works into the 
vernacular tongue ; and also the usage of adding to the original Sanscrit of such works 
comments in the vulgar language* The great scriptures however have never been sub- 
jected to the former process ; seldom to the latter^ for owing to Sanscrit having always 
been considered by the Buddhists of Nip&l the language of literature, they have neg- 
lected to cultivate their vernacular tongue ; nor does there exist to this day a dictionary 
or grammar of the N^wari language* 

(31) Of course therefore the Bauddhas of Nip^l have not properly any diversity of 
caste; that is, any indelible distinction of ranks derived from birth, and necessarily 
carried to the grave* Genuine Buddhism proclaims the equality of all followers of 
Buddha— seems to deny to them the privilege of pursuing worldly avocations, and 
abhors the distinction of clergy and laity* All proper Bauddhas are Bandyae; and all 
Bandyas are equal as brethren in the faith* They are properly all ascetics— some 
solitaiy, mostly coenobitical* Their convents are called Vihdrs. The rule of these 
Vihdrs is a rule of freedom ; and the door of every Vih&r is always open, both to the 
entrance of new comers, and to the departure of such of their old inmates as are tired 
of their vows* Each Vihdr has a titular superior, whose authority over his brethren 
depends only on their voluntary deference to his superior learning or piety. Women 
are held equally worthy of admission with men, and each sex has its Vihars. 

The old Bauddha scriptures enumerate four sorts of Bandyas^ named Arhan^ BhikshUf 
SravaJia and Chailaka, who are correctly described in the text ; and from that description it 
will be seen that there is no essential distinction between them, the Arhan being only segre* 
gated from the rest by his superior .proficiency in Bddhijnan, Of these the proper institutes 
of Buddhism^ there remains hardly a trace in Nfpal. The very names of the Arhan 
and Chailaka have passed away — the names, and the names only, of the other two 
exist i and out of the gradual, and now total, disuse of monastic institutes, an exclusive 
minister of the altar, denominated Vajra A'chdrya, has derived his name, office, and 
existence in Nip&l, not only without sanction from the Bauddha scriptures, but in 
direct opposition to their spirit and tendency* Nipfl is still covered with Vihars ; but 
these ample and comfortable abodes have long resounded with the hum of industry and 
the pleasant voices of women and children* The superior ministry of religion is now 
solely in the hands of the Bandyas^ entitled, Vcgra^Achdrya in Sanscrit ; Gubhdl in 
Newari : the inferior ministry, such Bhikshus as still follow religion as a lucrative and 
learned profession, are competent to discharge* And these professions of the Vqfra 
Acharya^ and of t|jp Bhihshu^ have bec6me by usage hereditary, as have all other 
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avocations and pursuits, whether civil or religious, in NipiiL And os in the modern 
corrupt Buddhism of Nipal tliere are exclusive ministers of religion or priests^ so are 
there many Bauddhas who retain the lock on the crown of the head, and are not 
Bandyas. These improper Bauddhas are called Udas : they never dwell in the Vihars, 
look up to the Bandyas a reverential respect derived from the misapplication 
of certain ancient tenets, and follow those trades and avocations which are compara- 
tively disreputable (among which is foreign commerce) ; while the Bandyas^ who have 
abandoned the profession of religion, practise those crafts which are most esteemed. 
Agriculture is equally open to both; but is, in fact, chiefly foUowed by the Udas^ who 
have thus become, in course of time, more numerous than the Bandyas^ notwithstand- 
ing the early abandonment by the Bandyas of those ascetical practices which their 
faith enjoins, the resort of the greater part of them to the active business of the 
world, and their usurpation of all the liberal, and three-fourths of the mechanical 
arts of their country; for the Bandyas have the exclusivje inheritance of thirty-six 
professions and trades ; the UdAsy that of seven trades only. The Vajra Acharya and 
Bhikshu are the religious guides and priests of both BOndyas and Udds. All Bandyas^ 
whatever be the profession or trade they hereditarily exercise, are still equal ; they 
intermarry, and communicate in all the social offices of life — and the like is true 
of all Udas — but between the one class and the other, growing superstition has erected 
an insuperable barrier. To the above remarks it may be well to add, that Buddhists^ 
of some one or other of the above denominations, comprize the vast majority of the 
Newar race, and that the majority are Saivas ; but in a sense peculiar to themselves, 
and with which my subject does not entitle me here to meddle. 

(33) The names are almost all barbarous ; that is, not derived from Sanscrit, but 
from Newari. I have not thought it worth while to enumerate any more of these ex- 
amples. The Vihdr is built round a large quadrangle, or open square, two stories high ; 
the architecture is Chinese. Chaitya properly means a temple of Buddha, and 
Vihdr an abode of caenobitical followers of Buddha. In the open square in the midst 
of every Vihary is placed a Chaitya^hvX those words always bear the senses here 
attached to them ; and Vihar can never be construed temple — it is a convent, or 
monastery, or religious house, but never templum Dei vel Buddha. At the base of the 
hemisphere of every NipAl Chaitya are placed the images of the Dhya'ni Buddhas. 
The Chaitya has often been blended with sundry structures, more or less appropriate to 
Buddhism* See Plates III. and VI 1. 
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XIV. An Account qf the Sculptures and Inscriptions at Mahdmalaipwr ; 
illustrated by Plates. By Benjamin Guy Baezngton, M.B., 
Sec.R.A.S. 


Read July 18, 1888. 

The remains of ancient sculpture, called by Europeans the Seven 
Pagodas, on the Coromandel Coast, thirty-five miles south of Madras, have 
long attracted tlie attention of those who feel an interest in Hindu 
Archaeology } and, so long ago as the year 1788, formed the subject of a 
paper in the first volume of the Asiatic Researches. The autlior, Mr. 
William Chambers, wrote from memory, after an interval of twelve years 
from the period at which he had visited the scene which he described. 
His account, unaccompanied as it was by drawings or Jac similes of the 
inscriptions, could therefore scarcely be expected to be sufficiently minute 
to answer any further purpose than that avowed by himself, of exciting 
public attention, and “ giving rise to more accurate observations, and more 
complete discoveries on the same subject.” In the fifth volume of the 
Asiatic Researches, published in 1798, there is a more descriptive account 
of these temples and excavations, written by Mr. Goldingham, a gentleman 
of well-known talent, on whose observations, as they were recorded on the 
spot, we may with confidence rely. Mrs. Graham is indeed a later writer 
on the subject: but her remarks are desultory, and her information im- 
perfect, as might be expected from the opportunities presenting themselves 
to a casual and hasty visitor. In Bishop HebePs narrative three pages are 
devoted to a notice of Maha-Bali-poor. (Pages 216-818, vol. iii.) But 
the author merely follows the legends of the place, and evidently aims 
at nothing more than a record in his journal of his impressions on a 
cursory visit. The testimony, however, which this lamented prelate 
bears to the degree of skill displayed in these sculptures must, from his 
acknowledged taste, be looked upon as peculiarly valuable ; and it is 
gratifying to one ^who has taken much interest in them to find, that he 
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considered some of the porticoes, temples and bas*reliefs as very beau- 
tifully executed,” and pronounced ” the general merit of the work as 
superior to that of Elephanta.” 

With these notices already before the public, it would be superfluous to 
occupy the attention of the Society with another detailed description of 
these monuments, and 1 shall therefore content myself with a reference to 
Mr. Goldingham’s paper, as far as may be necessary to accomplish the 
objects which I have at present in view. These are, flrst, to convey a just 
notion of the merits of tlie principal sculptures, by means of drawings 
made on the spot by Mr. Andrew Hudleston and myself, several years 
since ; and, secondly, to throw some light upon the inscriptioiis found 
among these temples. 

To the legendary accounts of tlie Brahmans at Mah&malaipur, which are 
given at such length by Mr. Chambers and Mrs. Graham, I attach little 
value, because I find that they have not even preserved the memory of the 
language and character of the inscriptions which here abound ; and 
because this place, in being accounted the work of the five sons of PAndu, 
only shares a tradition common to all the antiquities of unexplained origin 
in the south of India. So far from believing in the tales of these Brahmans, 
who are obviously interested in connecting wonderful stories with the 
i^jemains which they gain a livelihood by shewing to strangers, I even doubt 
whether MahAmalaipur was ever, as asserted by them, the site of a great 
city, now partly covered by the sea j and still more, whether the gilded 
summit of one of the five pagodas, said to be so covered, was visible two 
generations ago. Several circumstances lead me to be sceptical on these 
points ; first, the absence of all remains of buildings,* walls, mounds of 
rubbish, or broken pottery, such as I have invariably found surrounding 
the site of other ancient cities ; secondly, the fruitless attempts made by 
the late Mr, Ellis and Col. Mackenzie to ascertain the existence of sunken 
buildings by careful soundings made off the shore ; thirdly, the silence of 
tradition on other parts of the Coromandel coast regarding so vast an 
encroachment of the sea, and consequent loss of land, as must necessarily 
have taken place to effect the submersion of lofty pagodas still remaining 
erect, and that too since the formation of the present system of Hindu 
mythology, to which the existing sculptures obviously relate ; fourthly, the 




The small ruined brick edifice on the top of the rock can hardly be considered an exception. 
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circumstance that the authenticity of the legend must mainly depend on 
the name of the place as connected with the history of Mah&bali ; whereas 
it will be shewn, when considering the inscriptions, that Mah4balipur is not 
its ancient designation ; lastly, the omission of all mention of Mahbbali in 
the inscriptions, and of any reference to him in the sculptures. 

Although I tlms reject the account of the Brahmans on the spot, I have 
nothing certain to offer in its room. If a conjecture however may . be 
hazarded regarding the origin of this place, I should be inclined to believe 
that its sequestered situation and the picturesque position of the rocks and 
caves induced certain Brahmans to obtain royal grants for founding an 
Agrahdram here, and that, in order to increase the sanctity of tlieir temples, 
they from time to time employed stone-masons (several families of whom 
reside atMahdmalaipur, and appear to have worked the quarries of granite 
time immemorial) to ornament the rocks with the excavations and sculptures 
which we now find. 

Plate 1, represents the sculptured rock, which has been described by 
Mr. Goldingham in his second paragraph, as occupying a surface about 
ninety feet in extent and thirty in height, and covered with figures in bas- 
relief. This subject has been represented in Mrs. Graham’s Journal by an 
etching copied from an outline belonging to Col. Mackenzie, the inaccuracy 
of which will be sufficiently apparent on comparing it with my drawings 
which was executed with much care and labour by my companion. 

During our visit to the Seven Pagodas, we caused the earth to be removed 
from the lower part of this rock to its base, and thus exposed to full view 
some figures (see PI. 2, No. i ), of which the heads alone were before visible. 

Not far from the rock last mentioned is the spacious chamber called the 
Crlshn'a Man'd'apavi, described by Mr. Goldingham in his third paragraph. 
Of the scene sculptured on the rock facing the entrance, Mr. Hudleston 
and myself made a joint drawing (see PI. 2, No. 2 ) ; and as this rock 
is going fast to decay, owing to a spring of water from above, which keeps 
its surface constantly wet, it is not improbable that in the course of a few 
years it will be entirely decomposed ; it is the more desirable therefore 
that some record of its subject should be preserved. Several interesting 
particulars regarding the ancient Hindus may be gathered from this pastoral 
scene. The dress of the females resembles that now worn by the Nayris 
and Tirtis of Malabar, who are uncovered above the waist. The men, it 
appears, M'ore turbans, and the women very large ear-rings, with bangles on 
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their hands and feet The peculiar practice of carrying the ihfhnt on the 
hip, which cannot fail to attract the notice of Europeans at tlie present ^y, 
was then in use ; and even the vertical arrangement and method of tying 
together the three earthen vessels here represented, is recognized by all 
Hindu visitors as being universally adopted by the modern Gopdlas. The 
execution of this work is coarse, and the design rude; and though par* 
ticular parts' have much merit, yet the limbs of the principal figures are 
clumsy and ill-proportioned, the attitudes forced, and the countenances 
without expression. 

Greatly superior is ^ the skill displayed by the artists employed in the 
excavation described by Mr. Goldingham in his fifth paragraph ; but even 
here, under the same roof, there is much inequality in the execution of 
the different subjects. The central compartment (see PI. 3, No. i), and 
that on the left on entrance (see PL 3, No. 2 ) are tame performances, 
compared with the very spirited representation of DorgA seated on her 
lion, and attacking Mah^sAsub, which occupies the right compartment. 
(See PL 4.) I have no hesitation in pronouncing this to be the most 
animated piece of Hindu sculpture which I have ever seen ; and I would 
venture to recommend that a caste of it should, if possible, be taken for 
this Society. In the mean time, a tolerably just notion may be formed of its 
merits from the excellent and accurate delineation of Mr. Hudleston. 

The smaller temple, which Mr. Goldingham mentions as placed at a 
considerable elevation above that just alluded to, and wrought out of a 
single mass of rock, is so rich in sculpture and ornament, and occupies so 
picturesque and sequestered a spot, that it is surprising he should have 
passed it over with so slight a notice. This excavation is in form a paral- 
lelogram, open on one of the longer sides, where it is supported on two 
columns.^ It contains four large compartment or panels of sculpture ; 
namely, one at each end, and one on each side of the central recess opposite 
the entrance ; besides two niches occupied by DwArapAlas. The VarAha 
AvatAra represented in Plate 5, is placed at the left end of the chamber. 
Plate 6, the subject of which seems to be some incarnation of Vishnu, 
fills the compartment at the opposite end. On the right of the recess a 
female deity appears, surmounted by an umbrella (see PL 7> No. 1 ) ; 
whilst on the left is a female figure seated on a lotus throne, and attended 
by damsels who bear water-pots, to be discharged in turn over her head 
by the elephants seen in the back-ground (see PL 8.) The position of 
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the DwAbapAla will be seen in Plate 8, No. a. Gf the columns which 
support the front of the excavation, as well as of the side ’pilastem I have 
thought it worth while, on account of their beauty and singular order, to 
furnish drawings (Pi 7 , Nos. a and 3) ; while the general ajqiearance of the 
cave-temple will be best understood by reference to Plate 9. 

There are several other pieces of sculpture contained in^ small temples 
among the rock^ not noticed either by Mr. Chambers or<Mr. Goldingham ; 
and of these, Plate 10, Nos. !, 2, 3, are examples. 

The D6l6tsava MAifD'APAM, seen in the centre of the village, is remark- 
able for the lightness and elegance of its construction. It is of granite, 
and is supported on four columns, which rise from a platform elevated by 
three steps (see PI. 11, No. 1). The shafts of the columns with the base 
are hewn from a single stone, and, including the capital, are twenty-seven 
feet in height 

The stone pagoda on the sea-shore, which serves as a land-mark for 
shipping, and is erroneously stated by Mr. Chambers to be built of brick, 
is delineated in Plate 1 1 , No. 2 ; and the gigantic figure lying stretched 
on the floor in one of its recesses, in Plate 12. At the time when this 
drawing was made, the figure was enclosed in a small chamber ; but on a 
subsequent visit I found that the walls had given way, thus leaving it 
exposed to the open air. As a record therefore of the state of this pagoda 
and figure, I regard these drawings as not without value in the collection 
now presented to the Society j for such is the dilapidated condition of this 
structure, that the period cannot be far distant when it will no longer exist. 
The effects of the salt-water spray add much to those of time in hastening 
its decay. 

Whether this pagoda was dedicated to Vishnu or to Siva, I regard as 
doubtful : tradition favours the former supposition. At all events, the 
pillar which stands before it amid the spray of the sea is certainly not a 
Ungam, as some suppose, but merely the stamhha or post, which is found, 
I believe, fronting all Hindu temples of consideration. That this pillar is 
now near the high-water mark is by no means a convincing proof that the 
sea has encroached here, for I see no reason why such a spot should not 
have been originally selected for its erection. If it be a fact, as mentioned 
by Bishop Heber, that the sea is receding from roost other parts of the 
Coromandel coast, it is difficult to conceive why it should advance in this 
place ; such a local encroachment could -only be effected by a change in the 
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position of the land, and as the primitive rocks here appear on the surface, 
this cannot be admitted as a probable occurrence, unless under some violent 
convulsion of nature* Had the coast been of an alluvial formation at this 
spot, high tides might have advanced upon it with greater facility. 

The five monolithic temples, situated about a mile to the southward of 
the village, have justly attracted the attention of all who have visited 
MahkmaliupttT. They are called on the spot Ra^hds, or sacred 

vehicles : but it is obvious, that they were never meant as imitations of 
those enormous wooden structures, which are so conspicuous in certain 
Hindu processions. They were, probably intended to serve the purpose of 
temples ; but bear evident marks of having been left in an unfinished state ; 
for though highly ornamented on the outside, they have not been excavated 
within, being merely solid masses of sculptured granite remaining in their 
original positions. For the general view of these Rat’has, I would referto 
Mrs. Graham's plate, which, together with Mr. Goldingham's description , 
will serve to convey a notion of these curious remains of antiquity. Several 
of the basso relievo figures with which they are ornamented are represented 
in Plate 15, and will be further noticed when I come to speak of the 
inscriptions which are placed over them. 


OF THE INSCRIPTIONS. 

Exclusively of a scrap of modern Telugu, very incorrectly designed and 
rudely sculptured on the floor of the Crishvla Man'd'apam, and in conse* 
quence erroneously copied as ancient by Mr. Goldingham (see Asiatic 
Researches, vol. v. page 80), I noticed three kinds of inscriptions at 
Mahimalaipur, two of which have hitlierto remained undecyphered. It is 
also highly probable that three other kinds, which I shall have occasion to 
mention, are to be met with in this neighbourhood. 

First. An ancient Tamul inscription is seen on a face of rock by the side 
of the inner entrance to the Vardha Swdmi pagoda, which is still in use. 
This would be legible throughout, were it not that a wall, which projects 
from the rock, cuts ofi* a considerable portion of each line ; on this 
account I did not consider it worth while to take a copy. From what 
remains visible, it is certain that the inscription records a grant to the 
Vardha Snodmi pagoda of a quantity of land, the boundaries of which are 
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very minutely defined, both as respects the property of others, and the 
cardinal points. The act of donation is attested by numerous witnesses, 
and the name of the donor is also mentioned. A perfect copy of this 
inscription might easily be made, if the wall which I have noticed were 
removed ; and as the date might possibly thus be ascertained, I would 
suggest that the Madras Literary Society be recommended to take measures 
for effecting this object. In order to facilitate the task of decyphering this 
and similar records, I have drawn out an alphabet (see PI. 13) from a 
careful collation of several ancient Tamil inscriptions.* 

As it seems probable, from a passage in another ancient inscription 
hereafter noticed, that Mahdmalaipur was a S'iva-Sfhala, I am inclined to 
consider the Varaha Svo&mi pagoda as quite distinct, and probably of a 
different era from the antiquities, properly so called, which belong to this 
place. The difference of language in the inscription, and the circumstance 
that the pagoda is a built structure projecting from the face of the rock. 


* Tlie changes which time has produced are in some letters very great; and where characters 
are so simple as those of the Tamil language, even slight alterations in form give rise to per- 
plexity. I may adduce, as an example, the letter ca, the most ancient form of which was a 
Latin cross In the course of time a top was added to the left side, and the cross bar was 
curvfed thus The next alteration was in the addition of a perpendicular line falling from 

the left extremity of the top The top was then extended to the right and by 
prolonging the extremities of the curved line, the modern letter flg length been formed, 

or in a still more complicated manner as in the Grantha thus (3^. In its modern form ^ 
it might easily be confounded with the 5 which, though it now has a tail, was anciently written 
without one, thus 3R. Other examples might be given, but they suggest themselves on an 
inspection of the alphabet itself. 

I cannot touch on the subject of ancient Tamil characters without remarking, that their extreme 
simplicity seems one among many circumstances, which indicate that the language is of very high 
antiquity. The Sanscrit of the South of India is written in characters (the Grant’ha) derived from 
the Tamil, but they are much more complicated, and therefore probably posterior in point of an- 
tiquity. The peculiar structure of the Tamil language, wholly dissimilar from the Sanscrit, its 
deficiency in aspirated consonants, its possession of letters and sounds not found in Sanscrit, 
its division into dialects, one of which contains but few words of Sanscrit derivation ; and lastly, 
its locality at the southern extremity of India, would seem likewise to indicate an independent 
origin, and one of at least equal antiquity with the Sanscrit itself ; but this is a subject foreign 
to that now under consideration, and deserving a more lengthened discussion than the limits of a 
note will allow. 
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and not an excavation, increase the probability of this conclusion. It is 
not unlikely,, however, that there may exist in the sanctuary a subordinate 
sculpture representing the Vardha AvatdrOt like that of Crishn'a, and the 
Gopdlas in the OAsMa Marid'apam^ and of equally ancient date, and that 
a roof and walls may have been thrown out from this rock, and a temple 
thus formed. The Brahmans on the spot did not permit me to enter the 
sanctuary tq ascertain this point 

Throughout this Tamil inscription the place is called MaJidmalaipur, 
which signifies the city of the great mountain, evidently with reference to 
the rocky eminence in the vicinity. This indeed cannot be called a great 
mountain on account of its size : but the word Mahd may refer to greatness 
of sanctity, or renown, with equal propriety. 

To designate the village Mahd-BaH-puram, the native name at the present 
day, is therefore an error, which has led to the assumption that this was the 
capital of that renowned giant MahA Bali, whose kingdom, if it ever 
actually existed, was on the western coast of India, where he is still 
honoured by an annual festival. 

A second kind of character found at MaJidmalaipur is in a small mono- 
lithic pagoda,* now dedicated to GAN6s'A,t and situated on the north side 
of the hill. It is contained in an inscription (see P/. 14) of consider- 
able length, but is so faintly cut, and on such rough granite, that the fac^ 
simile which I have furnished, however imperfect, cost me several days’ 
labour to trace.1: One of the Jain Brahmans, in the employ of Col. Mac- 


* Mrs. Graham gives an engraving of this small pagoda, which she says is called the Teer of 
Atjun, and she explains the word Teer (properly T6r), to mean a place of religious retirement. 
The explanation is erroneous, as the word T6r signifies, in Tamil, a car or sacred vehicle, 
corresponding with the Sanscrit Rat'ha. 

+ When Mr. Goldingham wrote his account, this pagoda contained a hagara (see his first 
paragraph), so that it has passed from the SSivas into the possession of the Vauhnitvas since 
that period. Brahman families of both sects reside on the spot. 

In this character there are two forms of affix for long a, used indifferently as convenience 

may suggest. Thus, in the first stanza, we find the syllable (cfiT) cd in the word ciran'am 
made thus ^ j while in the eighth stanza the same syllable in the word edma 
is made thus ^ 

The letters p (I?), and « seem similar in form ; but perhaps some slight difference may 
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kenzie, had such a knowle<%e of ancient chturacters somewha.t. similar to 
this, that on visiting the spot with me, he succeeded in decyphering a great 
part of this inscription, the language of which is Sanscrit.. The following 
is a translation of the ten sheds which were intelligible, while about two 
verses at the end were left undecyphered. 

1. May the cause of creation, existence and destruction, which is itself 
without cause, the destroyer of Manmadan (desire), be pjropitious to 
the desires of the world. 

May he who is united with Uha, of many kinds of illusion, without 
quality, the destroyer of evil dispositions, of incorruptible wealth, the 
Lord of CuBEUAM, be counted excellent. 

S. May that deity (S'iva) protect us all, who is the seat of prosperity, 
and by whose means CailAsa disappeared and descended to BdtdlUy 
yielding by its weight, which he caused on account of its being with 
(supported by) the ten-faced (RAvan'an.) 

4. May he who bears S'iva in his mind engrossed by devotion, and the 
earth on his shoulders, with as much ease as if it were an ornament, 
long prevail. 

5. By that king of satisfied wishes, with crowds of conquered enemies, 
who is known by the name of Jayarana Sthambha, this building was 
made. 

6. May that fear-inspiring, good-giving, desire-destroying S'iva, to whom 
the earth, space, the moon, fire, the sun, &c. are a body, be 
victorious. 

7. The good-faced among nations (the beauty of the world) sprung from 
a mother bringing forth heroes, remains without doubt in a place of 
lotuses, full of sacred waters, and is adorned with all sorts of precious 
stones. 

8 and 9. S'iva, the beautiful, sits in the broad lake Svrasy which teems 
with (literally is a mine of) lotuses resembling variegated gems, and is 
full of water for sprinkling the fortunate and much-loved KamabAja, 


have escaped my observation. In modern Grantha, an inflection in the middle of the character 
makes the diSerence between * andy>, thus 9 I . So also in the ancient character, the 

inflection may have been greater in the s than in the p, thus and ; but I have not upon 
this supposition felt authorized to depart from the copy which I made on the spot. 
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who puts down the pride of his enemies, who is the source (receptacle) 
of glory, aod is earnest in worshipping S'iva. 

10. He (KAmarAjta) who dwells on the heads of kings, caused this temple 
df Siva, which resembles the temple on Caildsdt to be erected for the 
happiness of the earth. 

I have lately received from Madras two ancient inscriptions purporting 
to be from the neighbourhood of Mahdmalaipurt and twb also have been 
kindly furnished me by Col. De Havilland. Of these four, two appear to 
be identical, which reduces the number to three. Their precise localities 
I have not the means of knowing, with the exception of one, entitled by 
Col. De Havilland, ** Sanskrit inscription engraven on the north side of the 
verandah of a pagoda excavated out of the solid granite, two miles north 
of Mah^balipuram.” All these inscriptions differ in character from each 
other, but agree precisely in matter ; and it is remarkable that the slocas 
of which they are composed are, with the exception of the last, contained, 
though in different order, in the inscription copied by me from the wall of 
the Gdnds'a pagoda and of which a translation has just been furnished. 
To state this more in detail, my inscription, which, it is to be observed, is 
in a character differing again from any of the rest, consists of ten slocas 
decyphered, besides as much as would probably make two slocas more 
remaining undecyphered. The other inscriptions consist of five slocas only, 
with some undecyphered portions, with which I have not thought it worth 
while to encumber the plate ; the first four being in the metre called 
anuAituhh^ the last in a variety of the metre called vaitdliya. 

The first three slocas in my inscription are not found in the others ; my 
fourth shea is the same as theirs. The fifth, sixth, and seventh sheas of 
my inscription are wiuiting in the others. My eighth and ninth sheas are 
their first and second, and my tenth is their third. Their fifth sloca I have 
ascertained, after a very careful comparison, to be quite different from the 
remaining undecyphered portion of my inscription. Its translation is as 
follows ; “ Atiran'achanda (he who in battle is very furious), I«ord of Kings, 
built this place called Atiranachandeswara. May Siva, the beloved, accom- 
panied by the daughter (PAevat!) of the snowy mountain, by CARTickvA, 
and their suite of deities, be present in it for ever." 

These inscriptions are peculiarly valuable, as giving us at once four 
difierent kinds of Sanscrit writing, whereof two(P/. 14 and PL 15, No, i.) 
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arc, in my opinion, ancient forms of the Grantha, or that character in 
which Sanscrit is invariably written in the South of India, and in which 
alone I was able to procure books for study at Madras. The other two will 
probably be considered as species of ancient DSvandgan, (See PI. 15, No. 
2 and 3.) 

This variety of character, with identity of matter, leads me to think it 
probable that the inscription itself was a kind of general proclamation 
sculptured in different places, and modified, as in my inscription, to render 
it applicable to local circumstances. Whether it will throw light upon the 
history of Mahdmalaipur, containing as it does the name of the sovereign 
who founded the temples to which it has been affixed, is a question which 1 
must leave to be examined by those who have studied the ancient dynasties 
of the South of India. 

A third kind of character at Mahdmalaipur, or a sixth kind, if we reckon 
those received from Madras and from Col. De Havilland, is to be found in 
the inscriptions over the basso-relievo figures which ornament the monolithic 
pogodas already mentioned as situated to the southward of the village, and 
of which several are represented in Plate 16. Neither the Jain Brahman 
employed by Col. Mackenzie, nor any other native of India who had seen 
these inscriptions, was able to decypher them, or to offer any conjecture as 
to the language in which they were written ; and even the learned Mr. 
Ellis, after repeated visits to this place, was equally unsuccessful in his 
endeavours. Mrs. Graham, indeed, states that Col. Mackenzie had found 
a Brahman who read the character so as to pronounce the sounds, but did 
not understand the- language they express. Whether any person did actually 
thus impose on that gentleman, or whether Mrs. Graham has confounded 
these inscriptions with the last, 1 cannot determine, but it is quite certain 
that, if any person had been able to decypher the character, he would, 
without any difficulty, have discovered the language tp be Sanscrit. It was 
by assuming this to be the case, that I succeeded in decyphering these 
inscriptions.* 

I beg now to lay them before the Society, together with a transcript in 
Devandgari, and a translation. (See Plate 17>) 

^ There is one instance, as will be seen on a reference to Plate 17, in which the characters 
are of the same kind as those in the inscription of the G6n6^d Pagoda, a proof that both were 
in use at the same period. It is probable therefore that one was the round, and the other the 
square form, analogous to the two varieties of Pdli and Ariyam. 
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It is to be regretted that these inscriptions, instead of containing general 
information respecting the origin or date of the sculptures, are merely 
epithets applicable to the figures over which they are placed. At the same 
time we should remember that their brevity and position, having led to the 
assumption that they were names of deities, thus rendered the task of 
decyphering them somewhat less difficult. Unimportant as they are in 
themselves, a knowledge of them may lead to the acquirement of useful or 
curious information to be drawn from other sources, and I trust that the 
Society will indulgently consider the utility of this research, not so much 
with reference to the information actually obtained, as to its general sub- 
serviency to the purposes of history. 

There are certainly no historical monuments in India more decidedly 
authentic than the copper and stone inscriptions found in such abundance 
in many parts of the country, and it is advancing one step to have deter- 
mined that these, however different the characters in which they are sculp- 
tured from those in use at the present day, are all in the Sanscrit language, 
in which so little change has taken place in the lapse of ages, that, when 
once we have succeeded in the task of decyphering, all difficulty is at an 
end, and the record of a remote antiquity is placed intelligibly before us. 

These inscriptions, and those at Kenerah in the island of Salsette, one of 
which, with the modern Sanscrit, and a translation, I laid before the Society 
on a late occasion, are perhaps the most ancient, at least the most dissimilar 
from characters at present in use, which I have met with ; and I think 
myself therefore warranted in concluding that there are no inscriptions of 
Hindu origin to be found in India which may not, by attentive study, 
be decyphered, and by the assistance of learned natives, afterwards 
interpreted. 

With a view to rendering the characters of these decyphered inscriptions 
generally applicable, I have added two tables (P/L 18) : the, one containing 
all the characters found in the inscription in the GdnSs'a Pagoda ; the other, 
those met with over the basso-relievo figures on the Ra^has, 
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In all ages the ascendancy of the hierarchy is observable ; it is a tribute 
paid to religion through her organs. Could the lavish endowments and 
extensive immunities of the various religious establishments in Rajast’han 
be assumed as criteria of the morality of the inhabitants, we should be 
authorized to assign them a high station in the scale of excellence. But 
they more frequently prove the reverse of this position ; especially the 
territorial endowments, often the fruits of a death-bed repentance,! which, 
prompted by superstition or fear, compounds for past crimes by posthumous 
profusion, although vanity not rarely lends her powerful aid. There is 
scarcely a state in Rajpootana in which at least one-fifth of the soil is not 
assigned for the support of temples, their ministers, the secular Brahmans, 
bards, and genealogists. But the evil was not always so extensive j the abuse 
is of modern growth. 

An anecdote related of the Rajas of Marwar and Amb6r, always rivals in 
war, love, and folly, will illustrate the motives of these dismemberments. 


* It is unnecessary to say more of M^war in this place, than that it is the most ancient and 
most respected of all the Rajpdt principalities ; its prince is the chief of the whole Rajpdt 
race, and the pre«>eminence of his illustrious descent is universally admitted. From their 
migration out of the north of India and settlement in Saurashtra in the second century, we can 
trace the vicissitudes of their fortunes to the present time, and as their country was less infested 
by Mahommedan conquerors, it offers a better picture of Hinduism than any other portion of 
India. 

t Menu commands, Should the king be near his end through some incurable disease, he 
must bestow on the priests all his riches accumulated from legal fines : and having duly com<> 
mitted his kingdom to his son, let him seek death in battle, or, if there be no war, by 
abstaining from food.*’ — Chap, ix., p. 337, Haughton's Edition* The annals of all the Rajpdt 
States afford instances of obedience to this text of their divine legislator. 
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During the annual pilgrimage to the sacred lake of Poshkur, it is the 
custom for these lords of the earth to weigh their persons against all that is 
rare, in gold, gems, and precious cloths ; which are afterwards distributed 
to the priests under the misnomer of lehyrat or charity. The Amb6r chief 
had the advantage of a full treasury and a fertile soil ; to which his rival 
could oppose a more extended sway over a braver race, but his country was 
proverbially poor ; and at Foshkur, the weight of the purse ranks above 
the deeds of the sword. As these princes were suspended in the scale, the 
Amb^r Raja, who was balanced against the more costly material, indirectly 
taunted his brother-in>law on the poverty of his offerings, who would gladly, 
like the Roman, have made up the deficiency with his sword. But the 
Marwar prince had a minister of tact, at whose suggestion he challenged 
his rival (of Amber) to equal him in the magnitude of his gift to the 
Brahmans. On the gage being accepted, the Rahtore exclaimed, “ Perpe- 
“ tual charity (SaJmtna) of all the lands held by the Brahmans in Marwar !” 
His unreflecting rival had commenced the redemption of his pledge, when 
his minister stopped the half-uttered vow, which would have impoverished 
the family for ever ; for there were ten Brahmans in Amb6r who f<Jllowed 
secular employments, cultivating or holding lands in usufruct, to one in 
Marwar. Had these lords of the earth been left to their misguided 
vanity, the fisc (Khalisa) of each state would have been seriously curtailed. 

The Brahmans, Sanyasist and Gosdens, are not behind those professional 
flatterers, the Bards ; and many a princely name would have been forgotten 
but for the record of the gift of land. In M6war, the lands in Sahsunf or 
religious grants, amount in value to one-^h of the revenue of the state, and 
the greater proportion of these has arisen out of the prodigal misma- 
nagement of the last century. The dilapidated state of the country on the 
general pacification in A.D. 1818, afforded a noble opportunity to redeem 
in part these alienations, without the penalty of denunciation attached 
to the resumer of sacred charities. But death, famine, and exile, which had 
left but few of the grantees in a capacity to return and re-occupy the lands, 
in vain coalesced to restore the fisc of M4war. The Rana dreaded a “ sixty 
thousand years* residence in heUf and some of the finest land of his country 
is doomed to remain unproductive. In this predicament is the township of 
Myn&r, with 50,000 htgahs (16,000 acres), which, with the exception of a 
nook in which some few have established themselves, claiming to be 
descendants of the original holders, are condemned to sterility, owing to the 
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agricultural proprietors and the rent>receiving Brahmans being dead ; and 
apathy united to superstition admits their claims without inquiry. 

The antiquary who has dipped into the records of the dark period in 
European church history, can have ocular illustration in Rajast’han of 
traditions which may in Europe appear questionable. The vision of 
the Bishop of Orleans,* who saw Charles Martel in the depths of hell, 
undergoing the tortures of the damned, for having stripped the churches of 
their possessions, ** thereby rendering himself guilty of the sins all those 
who had endowed them,” would receive implicit credence from every 
Hindu, whose ecclesiastical economy might both yield and derive illustra* 
tion from a comparison, not only with that of Europe, but with the more 
ancient Egyptian and Jewish systems, whose endowments, as explained by 
Moses and Ezekiel, bear a strong analogy to those of the Hindus. The dispo* 
sition of landed property in Egypt was, as amongst the ancient Hindus, imme- 
morial ly vested in the cultivator j and it was only through Joseph's ministry 
in the famine, that ** the land became Pharaoh's, for the Egyptians sold 
every man his field.'’t And the coincidence is manifest even in the tax 
imposed on them as occupants of their ancient inheritance (wuttsaCh being 
one^fyih of the crops to the king, while the maximum rate among the Hindus 
is a sixthA The Hindus also, in visitations such as occasioned the disposses- 
sion of the ryots oi Egypt, can mortgage or sell their patrimony (bapota')%. 
Joseph did not attempt to infringe the privileges of the sacred order when 
the whole of Egypt became crown-land, " except the lands ,of the priests 
which became not Pharaoh’s,” and these priests, according to Diodorus, 
held for themselves and the sacrificers no less than one4hird of the lands of 
Egypt. But we learn from Herodotus that Sesostris, who ruled after Joseph’s 

It- 

^ Saint-Euchcr, ^vt'que d’OrlCans, eut une vision qui ^tonna les princes. II faut qae jc 
rapporte A ce sujet la lettre que les ev^ques, assembles d Reims, ^crivent a Louis-le-Germa* 
nique, qui 6toit cntr6 dans les terres de Charles-le-chauve, parccqu’ellc est trds-propre nous 
faire voir quel 6toit, dans ccs temps-rll, r6tat dcs choses, et la situation des esprits. 11s disent 
que Saint Eucher ayant ^t0 ravi dans le ciel, il vit Charles Martel tourraent^ dans Tenfer 
infi6rieur par Tordre 4e8 saints qui doivent assister avec J6su8-Christ au jugement dernier ; qu*il 
avoit M condanin6 k cette peine avant le temps pour avoir d6pouill6 les ^glises de leurs biens, 
ct s't'tre par la rendu coupable des p^ch^s de tous ceux qui les avoient doi6eu.*-^Montesqui€Ut 
V Esprit des Lois^ livre xxxi, ch. xi. p. 460. 

f Genesis, chap, xlvii. v,20. 

% Menu, chap: VII. 


§ From bapy father* 
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ministry, divided the lands amongst the people, reserving the customary 
tribute or tax to the king.* * * § 

The prelates of the middle ages of Europe were often completely feudal 
nobles, swearing fealty and paying homage as did the lay lords.t In 
Rajast'han, the sacerdotal caste not bound to the altar may hold lands and 
perform the duties of vassalage :t but of late years, when land has been 
assigned to religious establishments, no reservation has been made of fiscal 
rights, territorial or commercial. This is, however, an innovation, since, 
formerly, princes never granted with territorial assignments the prerogative 
of dispensing justice, of levying transit duties, or exemption from personal 
service of the feudal tenant who held on the land thus assigned. Well 
may Rajp4t heirs exclaim with the grandson of Clovis, our exchequer is 
impoverished, and our riches are transferred to the clergy.”ll But Chilperic 
had the courage to recall the grants of his predecessors, which, however, 
the pious Gontram re-established. Many Gontrams could be found, though 
but few Chilperics, in Rajast’han : we have, indeed, one in Jograz, the 
Rana*s ancestor, almost a contemporary of the Merovingian king, who not 
only resumed all the lands of the Brahmans, but put many of them to death, 
and expelled the rest his dominions. § It maybe doubted whether vanity 
and shame be not sufficient in themselves to prevent a resumption of the 
lands of the Mangtas or mendicants (as they style all those “ who extend 
the palm,” Brahmans and bards), without the dreaded penalty, which operates 
very slightly on the sub-vassal or cultivator, who, having no superfluity, 
defies their anathemas when they attempt to wrest from him, by virtue of 
the crown grant, any of his long-established rights. By these the threat 
of impure transmigration is despised ; and the Brahman may spill his blood 
on the threshold of his dwelling or in the field in dispute, which will be 
relinquished by the owner but with his life. The Pat Rani, or chief 


* ** Origin of Lam and Government^ by the learned Goguet ; vol. i. p. 54, and voL ii.p. 13. 

f Hallam’s Middle Ages, vol. ii. p# 212. 

X ** A Braliman unable to subsist by his duties just mentioned (sacerdotal), may live by the 
duty of a soldier,” MenUf chap. x. || Montesquieu. 

§ << Le clerg5 recevoit tant, qu*il faut que, dans les trois races, on lui ait donn4 plusieurs 
fois tous les biens du royaume, Mais si les rois, la noblesse, ct le peuple, trouvdrent le moyen dc 
leur donner tous leurs biens, ils ne trouvJrent pas moins celui de les leur 6ter.”— Montesquieu, 
[Esprit des Lois^ livre xxxi, chap. x. 

Vol. II. 2 N 
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queen, on the death of prince Umra, the heir>apparent, in 1818, beatowed 
a grant of fifteen Ingahs of land, in one of the central districts, on a 
Brahman who had assisted in the funeral rites of her son. With grant in 
hand he hastened to the Jat proprietor, and desired him to make over to 
him the patch of land. The latter coolly replied that he would give him 
all the prince had a right to, namely, the tax. The Brahman threatened 
to spill his own blood if he did not obey the command, and gave himself a 
gash in a limb } but the Jat was inflexible, and declared that he would 
not surrender his patrimony (^bdpdta") even if he slew himself.* In short, 
the ryot of M6war would reply, even to his sovereign, if he demanded his 
field, in the very words of Naboth to Ahab, king of Israel, when he de- 
manded the vineyard contiguous to the palace : The Lord forbid it me 

that I should give the inheritance qf my fathers (bapota) unto thee.” 

But the tythes, and other small and legally established rights of the 
hierarchy, are still religiously maintained. The village temple and the 
village priest are always objects of veneration to the industrious husband- 
man, on whom superstition acts more powerfully than on the bold marauding 
Rajpdt, who hesitates not to demand salvamenta (rehvdli) from the lands 
of Kaniya or Eklinga. But the poor ryot of the nineteenth century of 
VicRAMA has the same fears as the peasants of Charlemagne, who were 
made to believe that the ears of corn found empty had been devoured by 
infernal spirits, who were reported to have said they owed their feast to 
the non-payment of tythe3.t The political influence of the Brahmans is 


^ These worshippears of God and Mammon, when threats fail, have recourse to maiming, 
and even destroying themselves, to gain their object. In 1820 one of the confidential servants of 
the liana demanded payment of the petty tax called gdgri^ of one rupee on each house, 
from some Hralimans who dwelt in the village, and which had always been received from them. 
They refused payment, and on being pressed, four of them stabbed themselves mortally. 
Their bodies were placed upon biers, and funeral rites withheld till punishment should be 
inflicted on the priest-killer. But for once superstition was disregarded, and the rights of the 
Brahmans in this community were resumed.— See Appendix to this paper, No. I, 

f Mais le bas pcuple iVcst guere capable d’abandonner ses int6r^ts par des exemples. Le 
synode de Franefort lui prC'senta un motif plus pressant pour payer les dimes. On y fit im 
capitulaire dans Icquel il cst dit que, dans la derniere famine, on avoit trouv6 les dpis de bl6 
vides, qu'ilp. avoient et6 devpr^s par les demons, et qu*on avoit entendu leurs voix qui repro- 
choient de n’avoir pas pay6 la dime : et, en consequence, il fut ordonn6 d tous ceux qui tenoient 
les biens eccl68iastique8 de payer la dime, et, en cons^ucnce encore, on Tordonna d tous. 
L' Esprit des Luis, livre xxxi. ch. xii. 
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frequently exemplified in cases alike prejudicial to the interests of society and 
the personal welfare of the sovereign. The latter is often surrounded by 
lay-Brahmans as confidential servants, in the capacities of butler, keeper 
of the wardrobe, or seneschal,* besides the Guru or domestic chaplain, who 
to the duty of ghostly comforter sometimes joins that of astrologer and 
physician, in which case God help the prince It These Gurds and Purohits 
having the education of the children, acquire immense influence ; and they 
are not backward in improving « the greatness thrust upon them.” All 
these are continually importuning their prince for grants of land for them- 
selves and the shrines they are attached to ; and every chief, as well as 


* These lay-Brahmans arc not wanting in energy or courage ; the sword is as familiar to 
them as the mala (chaplet). The grandfather of Ramnat*ii, the present worthy seneschal of 
the RarMi was governor of the turbulent district of Jehajpdr, which has never been so well 
ruled since. He left a curious piece of advice to his successors, inculcating vigorous measures. 

With two thousand men you may eat khitchri ; with one thousand daWhat ; with five hundred 
jxKih (the. dioe). Khitchri is a savoury mess of pulse, rice, butter, and spices ; Dalb'hat is 
simple rice and pulse ; the Shoc^ is indelible disgrace. 

f Mknu, in his rules on government, commands the king to impart his momentous counsel and 
entrust all transactions to a learned and distinguished Brahman. Chap. vii. p. 105. 

There is, no being more aristocratic in his ideas than the secular Brahman or priest, who deems 
the bare name a passport to respect. The Kulun Brahman of Bengal piques himself upon this 
title of nobility granted by the last Hindu king of Canouj (whence they migrated to Bengal), 
and in virtue of which his alliance in matrimony is courted. But although Mknu has imposed 
obligations towards the Brahman little short of adoration, these are limited to the learned in 
the V6das .**’ he classes the unlearned Brahman with << an elephant made of wood, or an antelope 
of leather nullities, save in name. And he adds further, that “ as liberality to a fool is 
useless, so is a Brahman useless if he read not the holy texts comparing the person who gives 
to such an one, to a husbandman who, sowing seed in a barren soil, reaps no gain so, the 
Brahman obtains no reward in heaven.*’ These sentiments are repeated in numerous texts, 
holding out the most powerful inducements to the sacerdotal class to cultivate their minds, since 
their power consists solely in their wisdom. For such, there arc no privileges too extensive, 
no homage too great. ‘‘ A king, even though dying with xvanty must not receive any tax from 
a Brahman learned in the Vidas^ His person is sacred. Never shall the king slay a Brahman, 
though convicted of all possible crimes,” is a premium at least to unbounded insolence, and 
unfits them for members of society, more especially for soldiers : banishment, with person and 
property untouched, is the declared punishment for even the most heinous crimes. A Brah- 
man may seize without hesitation, if he be distressed for a subsistence, the goods of his Sudra 
slave.” But the following text is the climax ; << What prince could gain wealth by oppressing 
these [Brahmans], who, if angry, could frame other worlds, and regents of worlds, and could 
give birth to new gods and mortals ?”— Menu, chaps, ii, iii, vii, viii, ix. 

2 N 2 
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every influential domestic, takes advantage of ephemeral favour to increase 
the endowments of his tutelary divinity. The Pundits PurdhanSt or 
Peshwa ministers of Satarra, are the most striking out of numerous 
examples. 

In the dark ages of Europe the monks are said to have prostituted their 
knowledge of writing to the forging of charters in their own favour: 
a practice not easily detected in the days of ignorance.* The Brahmans, in 
like manner, do not scruple to employ this method of augmenting the wealth 
of their shrines ; and superstition and indolence combine to favour the 
deception. There is not a doubt that the grand charter of Nat’hdwara 
was a forgery, in which the prince’s butler was bribed to aid ; and report 
alleges that the Rana secretly favoured an artiflee which regard to opinion 
prevented him from overtly promulgating. Although the copper-plate had 
been buried under ground, and came out disguised with a coating of verdi- 
grise, there were marks which proved the date of its execution to be false. 
I have seen charters which, it has been gravely , asserted, were granted by 
Rama upwards of 3,000 years ago ! Such is the alleged origin of one found 
in a well at the ancient Brimpuri, in the valley of Udyapur (Oodipoor). If 
there be sceptics as to its validity they are silent ones, and this copper-plate 
of the brazen age is worth gold to the proprietor.! A census t of the three 
central districts of M6war discovered that more than 20,000 acres of these 
fertile lands, irrigated by the Beris and Bunas rivers, were distributed in 
isolated portions, of which the mendicant (^Mangta) castes had the chief 
share, and which proved fertile sources of dispute to the husbandman and 
the officers of the revenue. From the mass of title-deeds of every descrip- 
tion by which these lands were held, one deserves to be selected, on account 
of its being pretended to have been written and bestowed on tire incumbent’s 
ancestor by the deity upwards of three centuries ago, and which has been main- 
tained as a bond;fide grant of Crishna || ever since. By such credulity and 
apathy are the Rajpflt states influenced : yet let the reader check any rising 

* Hallara’s Middle Ages, vol. i. page 204. 

! These forgeries of charters cannot be considered as invalidating the arguments drawn 
from them, as we may rest assured nothing is introduced foreign to custom, in the items of 
the deeds. 

I Suggested by the author, and executed under his superintendence, who waded through all 
these documents, and translated upwards of a hundred of the most curious. 

II See the Appendix to this paper. No. II. 
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fueling of contempt for Hindu legislation, and cast a retrospective glance 
at the'page of European church history, where he will observe in the time 
of the' most poteilt of our monarchs that the clergy possessed one-ha^ of 
the soil :* and the chronicles of France will shew him Charlemagne, on bis 
death-bed, bequeathing tnoo-thirds of his domains to the church, deeming 
the remaining third sufficient for the ambition of four sons. The same 
dread of ftiturity, and the hope to expiate the sins of a life, at its close, by 
gifts to the oigans of religion, is the motive for these unwise alienations, 
whether in Europe or in Asia. Some of these establishments, and particularly 
that at Nafhdwara, made a proper use of their revenues in keeping up 
the Sudda Jiirt, or perpetual charity, though it is chiefly distributed to 
religious pilgrims : but among the many complaints made of the mis- 
application of the funds, the diminution of this hospitable rite is one; 
while at other shrines the avarice of the priests is observable, in the coarse- 
ness of the food dressed for sacrifice and offering. 

Besides the crown-grants to the greater establishments, the Brahmans 
received petty tythes from the agriculturist, and a small duty from the 
trader as mappa or metage throughout every township, corresponding with 
the scale of the village chapel. An inscription found by the author at the 
town of Palode,t and dated nearly seven centuries back, affords a good 
specimen of the claims of the village priesthood. The following are among 
the items. The strano, or a sir in every tnaund, being the fortieth part 
of the grain of the lindlit, or summer harvest ; the kirpa, or a bundle from 
every sheaf of the autumnal crops, whether mukhi (Indian corn), bq;ra or 
Jodr (maize), or the other grains peculiar to that season.t 

They also derive a tythe from the oil-mill and sugar-mill, and receive a 
khansa or platter of food on all rejoicings, as births, marriages, &c., with 
churaict or the right of pasturage on the village common; and where 
they have become possessed of landed property, they have hulmoh, or unpaid 
labour in man, beasts, and implements, for its culture — an exaction well 
known in Europe as one of the detested corvees of the feudal system in 
France; II and the abolition of which was the sole boon the English husband- 
man obtained by the charter ofRunymede. Both the chieftain and the priest 

* Hallam. t See Appendix to this paper, No. III. 

t bundle consisU of a specified number of ears, which are roasted and eaten in the 

unripe state with a little salt. || Diet, de F Ancien RSgime, p. 131 ; art. Corvie, 
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exact hvlmoh in Rajast’ban, but in that country it is mitigated, and abuse is 
prevented, by a sentiment unknown to the feudal despot of the middle ages 
of Europe, and which, though difficult to define, acts imperceptibly, and 
has its source in accordance of belief, patriarchal manners, and clannish 
attachments. 

I shall now briefly consider the privileges of the Saivds and Jains— 4iie 
orthodox and heterodox sects of Mewar j and then proceed to those of 
VisHN<j, whose worship is the most prevalent in these countries, and which 
I am inclined to regard as of more recent origin. 

Mahadeva or Iswara {Osiris'), the creative power, is the tutelary divinity of 
the Rajpfits in M6war ; and from the early annals of the dynasty appears 
to have been, with his consort Isani (Isis), the sole object of adoration 
to the Gehlotes, the chief of the Surj/as, or sun>born race. Iswara is adored 
under the epithet of Eklinga,* and is either worshipped in his monolithic 
symbol, the Ungam or phallus, or as Iswara CHAOMtJK^Hi, the quadriform 
divinity, represented by a bust with four (chdo) faces (mdhh). The 
sacred bull (Nanda) has his altar attached to all the shrines of Iswara, as 
was that of Mneves or Apis to those of the Egyptian Osiris, worshipped 
on the Nile, as in Mdwar, under his emblem, the phallus. Nanda has 
occasionally his separate shrines, and there is one in the valley of Udyapfir 
whose reputation is oracular as regards the seasons. The bull was the steed 
of Iswara, and carried him in battle. He is often represented with his 
consort Isa at full speed on the bull. I will not stop to inquire whether 
the Grecian fable of the rape of EuROPAt by the tauriform Jupiter, as well 
as the Jupiter Serapis, the Osiris, Lord of Apis, of the Egyptians, may 


* That is, with one ( ek) lingam or phallus — the symbol of worship being a single cylindrical 
or conical stone. There arc others, termed Seheslinga and Kot-istvara, with a thousand or a 
million of phallic representatives, all minutely carved on the monolithic emblem, having then 
much resemblance to the symbol of Bacchus, whose orgies both in Egypt and Greece are the 
counterpart of those of the Hindu Bagh-es, thus called from being clad in a tiger’s or leopard’s 
hide : Bacchus had the panther’s for his covering. Tliere is a very ancient temple toKoTiswARA 
at the embouchure of the eastern arm of the Indus ; and there are many to Sehes-linga in the 
peninsula of Saurashtra. 

f It might have appeared fanciful, some time ago, to have given a Sanscrit derivation to a 
Greek proper name : but Europa might be derived from Surtipa — “ of the beautiful face ” — 
the initial syllable su and eu having the same signification in both languages, vtz. good^Rtipa is 
‘ countenance.* 
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not, with much more of their mythology, be derived from the Hindu 
pantheon ; whether that pantheon was originally erected on the Indus or 
the Ganges, or the more central scene of early civilization, the banks of 
the Oxus. The bull was offered to Mitheas by the Persian, and opposed 
as it now appears to Hindu faith, he formerly bled on the altars of the Sun-god 
(Bal-iswaba), on which not only the Buld-ddn* {offering of' the butt) was 
made, but human sacrifices.t We do not learn that the Egyptian priesthood 
presented the kindred of Apis to Osikis, but as they were ‘not prohibited 
from eating beef, they may have done so. These mythological analogies in 
ancient idolatrous worship can scarcely be deemed fortuitous ; but as the 
subject will be resumed in describing the festival of Iswara and Isa {Osiris 
and Tsis) at Udyapur, we shall not pursue it further at present. 

The shrine of Eklinga is situated in a defile about six miles north of 
Udyapur. The hills towering around it on all sides are of the primitive for- 
mation, and their scarped summits are clustered with honeycombs. 1 : There are 
abundant small springs of water which keep verdant numerous shrubs, the 


« In this sacrifice four altars arc erected, for offering the flesh to the four gods, Lacshmi* 
Nahayana, U'mia-Meciibswar, Brimha, and Anunta. Tlie nine planets, and Prit'hu, or the 
earth, with her ten guardian-deities, are worshipped. Five VUwuy five Khudiruy five PHlashUy 
and five Vdumburti posts are to be erected, and a bull tied to each post. Clarified butter is 
burnt on the altar, and pieces of the flesh of the slaughtered animals placed thereon. This 
sacrifice was very common.*' — Ward on the Religion of the HinduSy vol. li. p. 26?. 

f First a covered altar is to be prepared, sixteen posts are then to be erected of various 
woods ; a golden image of a man, and an iron one of a goat, with golden images of Vishnu and 
Lacsiimi, a silver one of Siva, with a golden bull, and a silver one of Garuda (the eagle) are 
placed upon the altar. Animals, as goats, sheep, &c., are tied to the posts, and to one oi 
them, of the wood of the mimosa, is to be tied the hiknan victim. Fire is to be kindled by 
means of a burning glass. The sacrificing priest (hota) strews the grass called (Thub or 
immortal, round the sacred fire. Then follows the burnt sacrifice to the ten guardian deities of 
the earth — to the nine planets, and to the Hindu Triad, to each of whom clarified butter is 
poured on the sacred fire one thousand times. Another burnt-sacrifice, to the sixty-four inferior 
gods follows, which is succeeded by the sacrifice and offering of all the other animals tied to the 
posts. The human sacrifice concludes ; the sacrificing priest offering pieces of the flesh of the 
victim to each god as he circumambulates the altar. Ibid. 260. 

^ This is to be taken in its literal sense ; the economy of the bee being displayed in the 
formation of extensive colonies, which inhabit large masses of black comb adhering to the sum- 
mits of the rocks. According to the legends of these tracts they were called in as auxiliaries on 
Mahommedan invasions, and are said to have thrown the enemy more than once into confusion. 
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flowers of which are acceptable to t^ deity; especially the Hner or 
oleander, which grows in great luxuriance on the Aravulli. Groves of 
bamboo and mango were formerly common, according to tradition ; but 
although it is deemed sacrilege to thin the groves of Bal,* the bamboo has 
been nearly destroyed : there are, however, still many trees sacred to the 
god scattered around. It would be difficult to convey a just idea of a 
temple so complicated in its detail. It is of the form commonly styled 
pagoda, and like all the ancient temples of Siva, its sihra, or pinnacle, is 
pyramidal. The various orders of Hindu sacred architecture are distin- 
guished by the form of the sihra^ which is the portion springing from and 
surmounting the perpendicular walls of the body of the temple. The sikra 
of those of SivA is invariably pyramidal, and its sides vary with the base, 
whether square or oblong. The apex is crowned with an ornamental figure, 
as a sphynx, an urn, a ball, or a lion, which is called the kuUus. When the 
sikra is but the frustrum of a pyramid, it is often surmounted by a row of 
lions, as at Bijolli. The fane of Eklinoa is of white marble and of ample 
dimensions. Under an open-vaulted temple supported by columns, and 
fronting the four-faced divinity, is the brazen bull, Nanda, of the natural 
size ; it is cast, and of excellent proportions. The figure is perfect, except 
where the shot or hammer of an infidel invader has penetrated its hollow 
flank in search of treasure. Within the quadrangle are miniature shrines, 
containing some of the minor divinities.t The high-priest of Eklinga, like 
all his order, is doomed to celibacy, and the office is continued by adopted 
disciples. Of such spiritual descents they calculate sixty-four since the Sage 


♦ See Appendix to this paper, No. IV. 

f In June 1806 I was present at a meeting between the Rana and Sindia at the shrine of 
Eklinga. The rapacious Mahratta haSFjust forced the passes to the Rana's capital, which was 
the commencement of a series of aggressions involving one of the most tragical events in the history 
of M6war — the immolation of the Princess Kishna and the subsequent ruin of the country. I 
was then an AtiachS of the British embassy to the Mahratta prince, who carried the ambassador 
to the meeting to increase his consequence. In March 1818 I again visited the shrine on my 
way to Udyapdr, but under very different circumstances — to announce the deliverance of the 
family from oppression, and to labour for its prosperity. While standing without the sanctuary 
looking at the quadriform divinity, and musing on the changes of the intervening twelve years, my 
meditations were broken by an old RajpCit chieftain, who, saluting me, invited me to enter and 
adore Baba Adam,*’ Father Adam, as he termed the phallic emblem. 1 excused myself on 
account of my boots, which I said I could not remove, and that with them I would not cross the 
threshold ->a reply which pleased him, and preceded me to the Rana's court. 
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Harita, whose benediction obtained for the Gehlote Rajput the sovereignty 
of Chftore, when successively driven from Saurdshtra by the Parthians, and 
from Edur by the Bhils. 

The priests of Eklinga are termed Gosaen or Gosfwdmi, which signifies 
” control over the senses !”* * * § The distinguishing mark of the faith of SfvA is 
the crescent bn the forehead :t the hair is braided and forms a tiara round 
the head, and with its folds a chaplet of the lotus seed is often entwined. 
They smear the body with ashes, and use garments dyed of an orange hue. 
They bury their dead frequently in a sitting posture, and erect tumuli over 
them, which are generally conical in form.l It is far from uncommon to 
have priestesses officiating in the temple of Siva. There is a numerous class 
of Gosains who have adopted celibacy, and who yet follow secular employ- 
ments both in commerce and arms. The mercantile Gosadns are amongst 
the richest individuals in India, and there are several at Udyapbr who enjoy 
high favour, and who were found very useful when the Mahrattas demanded 
a war-contribution, as their privileged character did not prevent their being 
offered and taken as hostages for its payment. The Gosaens who profess 
arms, partake of the character of the knights of St. John of Jerusalem. 
They live in monasteries scattered over the country, possess lands, and beg, 
or serve for pay when called upon. As defensive soldiers they are good. 
SfvA, their patron, is the god of war, and like him they make great use of 
intoxicating herbs, and even of spirituous liquors. In Mewar they can 
always muster many hundreds of the Kartfera Jogi, or “ split-ear ascetic,” so 
called from the habit of piercing the ear and placing therein a ring of the 
conch-shell, which is their battle-trumpet. Both Brahmans and Rajphts, 
and even Ghjurs, can belong to this order, a particular account of whose 
internal discipline and economy could not fail to be interesting. The poet 
Chand gives an animated description of the body-guard § of the King of 
Canouj, which was composed of these monastic warriors. 


• This word is compounded ofg-o, the senses, and^a^n or mami, lord or master. 

f Siva is represented with three eyes. Hence his title of Trinitra and Tri-lochun^ the 
Tri-opthalmic Jupiter of the Greeks. From the fire of the central eye of Siva is to proceed 
Pralaya^ or the final destruction of the imiverse. 

:|: I have seen a cemetery of these, each of very small dimensions, which may be described as 
so many concentric rings of earth, diminishing to the apex, crowned with a cylindrical stone 
pillar. One of the disciples of Siva was performing rites to the manesy strewing leaves of an 
evergreen and sprinkling water over the graves. 

§ For a minute description of this, vide Transactions of the Royal Asiatic Society,'* vol. i. p. 217. 
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The Rana of M6war, as the dAvan or vice|^rent of SivA, when he go^ 
to the temple supersedes the high priest in his duti^, and perfbrms the cere* 
monies with peculiar correctness and grace.* 

The shritie of Eklxnoa is endowed with twenty>four lai^e villages fWmi 
the khaUsa or fisc, besides parcels of land from the. chieftains ; but the privi* 
leges of the tutelary divinity have been waning sinCe Kanita fixed his resi- 
dence amongst them : and as the priests of ApolIo complained that' the 
god was driven from the sacred mount Cfirdkdna, in Vrij, by the influence 
of those of Jupitert with Shah Jeliah, the latter may now laihent that the 
day of retribution has arrived, when propitiatiod to the Preserver and 
Mediator is deemed more important than to the Creator or Destroyer. This 
may arise from the personal character of the high priests, who, as from their 
vicinity to the court they can scarcely avoid mingling in its intrigues, so 
they cannot fail to lose in character both there and with the inferior classes : 
even the Ranis do not hesitate to take mortgages on the estates of B*HotA 
Nat’h.1: 

We shall not further enlarge on the immunities to Eklxnoa, or the 
forms in which they are conveyed, as these will be fully discussed in the 
account of the shrine of Chishna ; but proceed to notice the privileges of 
the heterodox Jains — the VSdta!odn% or Magi of Rajast’han. 

The numbers and power of these sectarians are little known to Europeans, 
who take it for granted that they are few and dispersed. To prove the 
extent of their religious and political power, it will sufiice to remark, that 
the pontiff of the Kharira-gaichOtW one of the many branches of this faith. 


* The copy of the Siva Pdrana which I had the honour to present to the Boyal Asiatic 
Society was obtained for me by the Rana from the temple of Eklxnoa. 

f JivA-piTRx, the * father of life^ wo^ld be a very proper epithet for MAiXAPivAp the 
‘ creative power/ whose Olympus is Kaihis, 

j: B’hola NAT’iiy or the < Simple God/ is one of ^e epithets of Siva, whose want of reflec- 
tion is so great, that he would give away his own divinity if asked. 

f VSdxavan^ the < Man of Secrets or Knowledge^’ is the term used by way of reproach to 
the Jainsy having the import of magician. Their opponents believe them to be possessed of. 
supernatural skill ; and it is recorded of the celebrated Umara, author of the Cos*a or dictionary 
called ofler him, that he miraculously << made the fuU moon appear on the ides of 

the month, when the planet is invisible* 

II Khartra signifies < true/ an epithet of distinction which was bestowed by that great , sup- 
porter of the Buddhists or «7atns, Sxdraj, king of Anbidwarra Futun# on one of the branches 
(gotcha) in a grand religious disputation (badha) at that capital in the eleventh century. The 
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has II9OOO clerical disciples scattered over India; that a single community, 
the Ossi or Oss»al%^ numbers 100,000 families ; and that more than half of 
the mercantile wealth of India passes through the hands of the Jain laity. 
Rajast’han mid Saurashtra.are the cradles of the Buddhist or Jain faith, and 
three out of their five sacred mounts^ namely^ Abu, Palit’hana,t and 
Girnar, are in these countries. The ofiiccrs of the state and revenue are 
chiefly of the Jain laity, as are the majority of the bankers from Lahore to 
the ocean. The Nuggur^S 6 t'h and Chotias, or chief magistrate and assessors 
of justice, in Udyapur and most of the towns of Rajast’han, are of this 
sect ; and as their voluntary duties are confined to civil cases, they are as 
competent in these as they are the reverse in criminal cases, from their 


celebrated Hemachai^dra Acharya was head of the Khartra-gatcha ; and his spiritual 
descendant honoured Udyapdr with his presence in his visit to his dioceses in the desert in 1821. 
My own Yaii tutor was a disciple of Hemachandra, and his patravali or pedigree registered 
his descent by spiritual successions from him. 

This pontiff was a man of extensive learnings and of estimable character. He was versed in 
all the ancient inscriptions to which no key now exists, and decyphered one for me which had 
been long unintelligible. His travelling library was of considerable extent, though chiefly com- 
posed of works relating to the ceremonies of his religion : it was in the charge of two of his 
disciples, remarkable for talent, and who, like himself, were perfectly acquainted with all these 
ancient characters. The pontiff kindly permitted my Yaii to bring for my inspection some of 
the letters of invitation written by his flocks in the desert. These were rolls, some of them 
several feet in length, containing pictured delineations of their wishes. One from Bikaner 
represented that city, in one division of which was the school or college of the Jains, where the 
YaHs were all pourtrayed at their various studies. In another part a procession of them was 
quitting the southern gate of the city, the head of which was in the act of delivering a scroll to 
a messenger, while the pontiff was seen with his cortege advancing in the distance. To shew 
the respect in which tlicse high priests of the Jains are held, the princes of Rajpfltana invaria- 
bly advance outside the walls of their capital to receive and conduct them to it — a mark of 
respect paid only to princes. On the occasion of the high priest of the Khartras passing 
through Udyapflr, as above alluded to, the Rana received him with every distinction. 

* So called from the town of Ossa, in Marwar. 

f Pali-t’hana or “ the abode of the Pali,” is the name of the town at the foot of the sacred mount 
Satrunjya (signifying < victorious over the Joe*'), on which the Jain temples are sacred to Buddh- 
iswARA, or the ‘ Lord qf the Btiddhists* I have little doubt that the name of Palit hana is 
derived from the pastoral fpalij Scythic invaders bringing the Buddhist faith in their train 
a faith which appears to me not indigenous to India. Palestine, which with the whole of 
S 3 rria and Egjrpt, was ruled by the Yksos or shepherd-kings, who for a season expelled the old 
Coptic race, may have had a similar import to the Palufhana founded by the Indo-Scythic Pali. 
The author visited all these sacred mounts. 
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tenets forbidding the shedding of blood. To this leading feature in their 
religion they owe their political debasement : for Komabpai., the last king of 
Anhulwara of the Jam faith, would not march his armies in the rains, from 
the unavoidable sacrifice of animal life which must have ensued. ' The 
strict Jain does not even maintain a lamp during that season, lest it should 
attract moths to their destruction. 

The period of sectarian intolerance is past j and as far as my observation 
goes, the ministers of Vjshnu, Siva, and BtinoHA, view each other without 
malignity, which feeling never appears to have influenced the laity of either 
sect, who are indiscriminately respectful to the ministers of all religions, what- 
ever be their tenets. It is sufficient that their office is one of sanctity and that 
they are ministers of the Divinity, who, they say, excludes the homage of none, 
in whatever tongue, or whatever manner he is sought ; and with this spirit 
of entire toleration, the devout missionary or MiRla would in no country 
meet more security or hospitable courtesy than among the Rajputs. They 
must, however, adopt the toleration they would find practised towards 
themselves, and not exclude, as some of them do, the races of Surya and 
Chandra "from divine mercy, who, with less arrogance and more reliance 
on the compassionate nature of the Creator, say he has established a variety 
of paths by which the good may attain beatitude. 

M4war has, from the most remote period, afforded a refuge to the 
followers of the Jain faith, which was the religion of Balabhi, the first 
capital of the Rana*s ancestors, the Balliara sovereigns of Saurashtra, and 
many monuments attest the support this family has granted to its professors 
in all the vicissitudes of their fortunes. One of the best preserved monu- 
mental remains in India is a column most elaborately sculptured, full 
seventy feet in height, dedicated to Parswa-nat'h, in Chftore. The 
noblest remains of sacred architecture, not in Mewar only, but thropghout 
Western India, are Buddhist or Jain : and the many ancient cities where this 
religion was fostered have inscriptions which evince their prosperity in these 
countries with whose history their own is interwoven. In fine, the necro- 
logical records of the Jains bear witness to their having occupied a distin- 
guished place in Rajpht society j and the privileges they yet enjoy prove 
that they are not even now overlooked. 

It is not my intention to say more on the past or present history of these 
sectarians than may be necessary to shew the footing on which their esta- 
blishments are placed : to which end little is required beyond copies of a 
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few simple warrants and ordinances in their favour.* • On a future occasion, 
I may endeavour to add something to the stores of knowledge already pos- 
sessed of these the deists of Rajast*han, whose singular communities con- 
tain mines of knowledge hitherto inaccessible to Europeans. The libraries 
of Jessulm6r in the desert, of Anhulwara the cradle of their faith, of 
Cambay, and other places of minor importance, consist of thousands of 
volumes. These are under the control, not of the priests alone, but of com- 
munities of the most wealthy and respectable amongst the laity, and are pre- 
served in the crypts of their temples, which precaution ensured their exist- 
ence, as well as that of the statues of their deified teachers, when the tem- 
ples themselves were destroyed by the Mahommedan invader, who paid more 
deference to the images of Buddha than to those of SivA or Vishnu. The 
preservation of the former is in part owing to the natural formation of their 
statues j and while many of Adnat’h, of Nemi, and of Parswa have escaped 
the hammer, there is scarcely a Kaniya (^Apollo') or a Rembha (^Venus') of any 
antiquity, with a nose, from Lahore to Ram-iswara. The two arms of these 
theists sufficed for their protection ; while the statues of the polytheists, 
though gifted with as many as Briareus, have met with no mercy. - 

No. V.t is the translation of a grant by the celebrated Rana Raj Sing, the 
gallant and successful opponent of ARUNOzfeB in many a battle. It is at 
once of a general and special nature, containing a confirmation of the old 
privileges of the sect, and a mark of favour to a priest of some distinction 
called Manoh. It is well known that the first law of the Jains, like that of 
the ancient Athenian lawgiver Triptolemus, is “ Thou shalt not kill,’* a 
precept applicable to every sentient being. The first clause of this edict, 
in conformity thereto, prohibits all innovation upon this cherished principle ; 
while the second declares that even the life which is forfeited to the laws 
is immortal (umra') if the victim but passes their abodes. The third article 
defines the extent of «V/iar, or sanctuary, the dearest privilege of the races of 
these regions, whose temples are as sacred to the refugee, as were those of 
the Levite of Israel, or the shrines of Greece. The fourth article sanctions 
the tythes, both on agricultural and commercial produce ; and makes no 
distinction between the Jain priests and those of Siva and Vishnu in this 
source of income, which will be more fully detailed in the account of Nat’h- 
dwara. The fifth’ article is the particular gift to the priest ; and the whole 
closes with the usual anathema against such as may infringe the ordinance. 


* See Appendix to this paper. 


t Ibid. 
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The edicts Nos^^.VJ* sEod: Vila.* engrayed on jpillass of stone in the towns 
of Rasmi and Bakrole,; further illustrate the scrupulous observances of the 
Rands house .towards the Jains f where, in compliance with their peculiar 
doctrine, the oil-mill and the potter’s wheel suspend their revolutions for 
the four months, in the year when insects most, abound. Many others, of a 
similar character could be furnished, but these remarks may be concluded 
with, an instance of the influence of the Jains on Rigpflt society which 
passed immediately under the author’s eye. In the midst of a sacrifice to the 
god of war^ when the victims were rapidly falling by the scymitar,. a request 
preferred by one of them for the life of a goat or a buffitlo on the point of 
immolation, met instant .compliance, and the animal now declared amara 
or immortal, with a garland thrown round his neck, was led off in triumph 
from the blood-stained spot. 

Nat’uowara.-— This is the most celebrated of the fanes of the Hindu 
Apollo. Its etymology is * the portal (dvsdra') of tlie god ’ {Nat'h)^ of the same 
import as his more ancient shrine of Dwaricat at the world’s end '(Juggut 
Kdnty Nat’hdwara is twenty-two miles N.N.E. of Udyapfir, on the right 
bank of the Bunas. Although the principal resort of the followers of Vishnu, 
it has nothing very remarkable in its structure or situation. It owes its 
celebrity entirely to the image of Crishna, which is the same that has been 
worshipped at Mat’bura since his deification, between eleven and twelve 
hundred years before Christ.^ As containing the representative of the 
mildest of the gods of Hind, Nat’hdwara is one of the most frequented 
places of pilgrimage, though it must want Uiat attraction to the classi- 
cal Hindu, which the caves of Gaya, the shores of the distant Dwarica, 
or the pastoral Vrij,§ the place of the nativity of Cbishna, present 


^ See Appendix to this article. 

f Dwarica is at the point called Juggut Kdnt^ of the Saurashtra peninsula. Ca is the 
mark of tlie genitive case. Dtoar^ca^nafh would be the gate of the god.” 

4: Fifly-seven descents are given both in their sacred and profane genealogies from Crishka 
to the princes supposed to have been cotemporary with Vicramaditya. The Yadu B*hatli or 
Shama Bhatti (the Asham BHti of Abul Fuzil), draw their pedigree from Crishka or Yadu- 
NAT*H| as do the Jhar^as of Kutch* 

§ With Mat’hura as a centre and a radius of eighty miles^ describe a circle : all within it is 
Vrij, which was the seat of whatever was refined in Hindunm^ and whose language, the Vrij-basha, 
was the purest dialect of India. Vrij is tantamount to the land of the Suraseiii, derived from 
Scj^RsiK, the ancestor of Crishka, whose capital, Sfirpiiri, is about fif^y miles south of 
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to lih imagination } for though the groves of Vindra,* in which Kanita 
disported with theCrc^V/no longer resound to the echoes of his flute} 
though the waters of the Yatnunat are daily polluted with the blood of the 
sacred kine, still it is the holy land of the pilgrim, the sacred Jordan of his 
l&ncy, on whose hanks he may sit and weep, as did the banished Israelite 
of old, the glories of Hat’hura, his Jerusalem ! 

It was in the reign of Arungz£be that the pastoral divinity was exiled 
from Vrij, that classic soil, which, during a period of two thousand eight 
hundred years had been the sanctuary of his worshippers. He had been 
compelled to occasional flights during the visitations of MahmiJd and the 
first dynasties of A%han invaders ; though the more tolerant of the Mogul 
kings not only reinstated him, but were suspected of dividing their faith 
between Kaniya and the prophet. Akber was an enthudast in the mystic 
poetry of Jyd£va, which paints in rich and glowing colours the loves of 
Kanita and Rad’ha, in which lovely personification the refined Hindu 
abjures all sensual interpretation, asserting its character of pure spiritual 
love. It affords an example of the Hindu doctrine of the Metempsychosis, 
as well as of the regard which Akber’s toleration had obtained him, to 
mention, that they held his body to be animated by the soul of a celebrated 
Hindu gymnosophist: in support of which, they say, he (Akber ) went to 
his accustomed spot of penance (tapasya) at the confluence of the Yamuna 
and Ganges, and excavated the implements, viz. the tongs, gourd, and 
deer-skin, of his anchorite existence. jEiiANofR, by birth half a Rajpfit, was 
equally indulgent to the worship of Kanita : but Shah Jehan, also the 
son of a Rajpfit princess, inclined to the doctrines of Siva, in which he 
was initiated by Sid-rup Sanyasi. Sectarian animosity is more virulent 
than faiths totally dissimilar. Here we see Hindu depressing Hindu : the 


Mat’hura on the Yamuna (Jumna) ; the remains of this city (S(irp(iri) the author had the plea- 
sure of discovering. The province of the Surs4ni, or Suraseni, is defined by Mbmu, and par- 
ticularly mentioned by the historians of Alexander. 

* Vindra-wma, or the “ forests of Yindra,” in which were placed many temples sacred 
to Kamiya, is on the Yamuna, a few miles above Mat’hura. A pilgrimage to this temple is 
indispensable to the true votary of Grishka. 

f This river is called the Kal Yamuna, or Hack Yamuna, and Kali-d( or the “ black pool,” 
from Kakiya having destroyed the hydra Kaliya which infested it. Jydxva calls the 
Yamuna •* the blue daughter of the tun” 
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followers of Siva oppressing those of Kaniya ; the priests of Jupiter driving 
the pastoral Apollo from the Parnassus {Girdhand) of Vrij. At the inter- 
cession, however, of a princess of Udyapiir, Apollo was replaced on his 
altar, where he remained till Arungz^be became emperor of the Moguls. 
In such detestation did the Hindus hold this intolerant king, that in like 
manner as they supposed the beneficent Akbeb to be Molcund Brimachariy 
the most devout of men, in a former birth, so they invest the tyrant's 
body with the soul of Kal Yaman, the foe of Crishna, ere his apotheosis, 
and to avoid whom he fled from the sacred territory to Dwarica, and thence 
acquired the name of Rinchor.* 

When Arunoz£:be proscribed Kaniya, and rendered his shrines impure 
throughout Vrij, Rana Raj Sing of Udyapiir “ offered the heads of one 
hundred thousand of his Rajpfits for his service,” and the god was con- 
ducted by the route of Kotah and Rampfira to M6war. An omen decided 
the spot of the future residence of Kaniya, for as he journied to gain the 
capital of the Sfsodias, the chariot-wheel sunk deep into the earth and 
defied extrication. The SdJeuni (augur) interpreted the pleasure of the 
god, that he desired to dwell there. This circumstance occurred at an 
inconsiderable village called Siarh, in the fief of Dailwara, one of the six- 
teen nobles of M6war. 

Rejoiced at this decided manifestation of favour, the chief hastened to 
make a perpetual gift of the village and its lands, which was speedily con- 
firmed by the patent of the Rana,\ Nat*hji (the god) was removed from his 
car, and in time a temple was erected for his reception, when the hamlet of 
Siarh became the town of Nat’hdwara, which now contains many thousand 
inhabitants, of all denominations, who, reposing under the especial protec- 
tion of the god, are exempt from every mortal tribunal. Its site is not 
uninteresting, nor is it devoid of the means of defence. To the east it 
is shut in by a cluster of hills, and to the westward flows the Bunas, which 
nearly bathes the extreme points of the hills. Within these bounds is the 
sanctuary (sirna') of Kaniya, where the criminal is free from pursuit; nor 


* Ririf the “ field of battle,” Chor, from choma, to abandon. Hence Rrucuon, one of the 
titles under which Crisuna is worshipped at Dwarica, is most unpropiUous to the martial Kajpdt. 
Kal-Yamuk, the foe from whom he fled, and who is figured as a serpent, is doubtless the 
Tak, the ancient foe of the Yadds, who slew Janm^ja, emperor of the PandiU. 

■|- See Appendix to this paper. No. VIII. 
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dare the rod of justice appear on the Mount, or the foot of the pursuer 
pass the stream ; neither within it can blood be spilt, for the pastoral Kaniya 
delights not in offerings of this kind. The territory contains within its 
precincts abundant space for the town, the temple, and the establishments 
of the priests, as well as the numerous resident worshippers, and the constant 
influx of votaries from the most distant regions, 

“ From Samarcand by Oxus, Temir’s throne, 

“ Down to the golden Chersonese 

who find abundant shelter from the noontide blaze in the groves of 
tamarind, pipul, and semul, where they listen to the divine melodics of 
Govinda or the mystic hymns of Jydeva. Here those whom ambition has 
cloyed, superstition unsettled, satiety disgusted, commerce ruined, or crime 
disquieted, may be found as ascetic attendants on the mildest of the gods 
,of India. Renouncing the world, they first renounce the ties that bind 
them to it, whether family, friends, or fortune, and placing their wealth at the 
disposal of Kaniya, stipulate only for a portion of the food dressed for him, 
and to be permitted to prostrate themselves before him till their allotted 
time is expired. . Here no blood>staincd sacrifice s^res the timid devotee ; 
no austerities terrify, or tedious ceremonies fatigue him ; he is taught to 
cherish the hope that he has only to ask for mercy, to obtain it ; and to 
believe that the compassionate deity who guarded the lapwing’s nest* in the 


* Whoever has unhooded the falcon at a lapwing, or even scared one front her nest, need not 
be told of its peculiarly distressing scream, as if appealing to sympathy. The allusion here is to 
the lapwing scared from her nest, as the rival armies of the Ctirus and Pandas joined in battle, 
when the compassionate Ciiishna, taking from an elephant’s neck a war-bell (yira’gunt'ha), 
covered the nest, in order to protect it. 

When the majority of the feudal nobles of Marwar became self-exiled, to avoid the 
almost demoniac fury of their sovereign, since his alliance with the British government, Anar 
SiNO, the chief of Ahore^ a fine specimen of the Pahtore Rajput^ brave, intelligent, and 
amiable^ was one day lamenting that while all India was enjoying tranquillity under the shield of 
Britain, they alone were suffering from the caprice of a tyi»nt ; concluding a powerful appeal to 
my personal inter|N)sition with the foregoing allegory, and observing on the beauty of the office 
of mediator. ‘‘ You are all powerful,” added he, and we may be of little account in the grand 
scale of affairs ; but Crishna condescended to protect even the lapwing’s egg in the midst of 
battle.” This brave man knew my anxiety to make their peace with their sovereign, and being 
acquainted with the allegory, I replied with some fervour, in the same strain, Would to God, 
Thakoor Sahib. 1 had the x ira-sunt'ha to protect you.” The effect was instantaneous, and the eye 

VoL. 11. 2 P 
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midst of myriads of combatants ; who gave beatitude to the courtesan* who, 
as the wall crushed her, pronounced the name of ** Rama,** will not with* 
hold it from him who has quitted the world and its alliirements that he may 
live in his presence, be fed by the food prepared for himself, and yield up 
his last sigh invoking the name of Heri. There are not less than two hun* 
dred individuals at this time, most of whom, stipulating merely for food, 
raiment, and funeral rites, have abandoned all to pass their days in devotion 
at the shrine of Kaniva : men of every condition, Rajput, merchant, and 
mechanic ; and where sincerity of devotion is the sole expiation, and gifts 
outweigh penance, they must feel the road to futurity as smooth as any 
which leads to the haven of hope. 

The dead stock of Crisiina*s shrine is augmented chiefly by those who 
hold life unstable as the dew*drop on the lotus ;** ** brittle as a blade of 
grass ;** and riches “ as a vain shadow;’* and who are happy to barter “ the 
wealth of Ormuz and of Ind” for the intercessional prayers of the high- 
priest, and his passport to Heri-pUr, the heaven of Heri. From the banks 
of the Indus to the mouths of the Ganges, from the coasts of the Peninsula 
to the shores of the Red Sea, the gifts 'of gratitude or of fear are lavishly 
poured in ; and thou||h the unsettled aspect of the last half century cur- 
tailed the transmission of the more bulky, but least valuable benefactions, 
it little affected the bills of exchange from the successful sons of commerce, 
or the legacies of the dead. The safe arrival of a galleon from Sofala or 
Arabia produced at least as much to the shrine as to the insurance- 
office, for Kaniya is the Saint Nicholas of the Hindu navigator, as was 
Apollo to the Grecian and Celtic sailors, who purchased his charmed 
arrows from the priestess to calm the troubled sea.l A storm accordingly 


of thig manly chieftain, who had oflcn fearlessly encountered the foe in battle, filled with tears 
as, holding out his hand, he said, At least you listen to our griefs, and speak the language of 
friendship. Say but the word, and you may command the services of twenty thousand Rahtores-* 
There is, indeed, no human being more susceptible of excitement, and, under it, of being led to 
any desperate purpose, whether for good or for evil, than the Rajpfit. 

* CiiUND, the bard, gives this instance of the compassionate nature of Crishna, taken, as well 
as the former, from the MahahharaU 

f Kear the town of Avranches, on the coast of Normandy, is a rock called Mont St. Michel, 
in ancient times sacred to the Gallic or Celtic Apollo, who was called Belenus ; a name which 
the author from whom we quote observes, << certainly came from the East, and proves that the 
« littoral provinces of Gaul were visited by the Phoenicians." << A college of Druidical priestesses 
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yields in proportion to its violence, or to the nerve of the owner of the 
vessel. The appearance of a long-denied heir may deprive him of half his 
patrimony, and force him to lament his parents* distrust in natural causes ; 
while the accidental mistake of touching forbidden foods on particular 
fasts requires expiation, not by flagellation or seclusion, but by the penance 
of the purse. 

There is no donation too great or too trifling for the acceptance of Crish- 
NA, from the baronial estate to a patch of meadow-land ; from the gemmed 
coronet to adorn the image of the god to the widow’s mite ; nor is there a 
principality in India which does not diminish its fisc to add to the revenues 
of Nat’hdwara. What effect the milder rites of the shepherd-god have pro- 
duced on the martial adorers of Siva we know not, but assuredly Eklinga, the 
tutelary divinity of M6war, has to complain of being defrauded of half his 
dues since Kaniya transferred his abode from the Yamuna to the Bunas. 
By a strange inconsistency, the revenues assigned by the Raka to Kaniya, 
who under the epithet of Pitdmbra (or god of the yellow mantle) has a dis- 
tinguished niche in his domestic chapel, far exceed those of the Avenger 
(Eklinga), whose vicegerent he is. The grants or patents from the Rana, 
the head of all the martial races,* defining the privileges and immunities of 
the shrine, are curious documents.t 

The extension of the sanctuary by the Rana beyond the vicinage of the 
shrine became a subject of much animadversion } and in delegating judicial 


“ was established there, who sold to seafaring men certain arrows endowed with the peculiar virtue 
« of allaying storms, if shot into the waves by a young mariner. Upon the vessel arriving safe, 
“ the young archer was sent by the crew to offer thanks and rewards to the priestesses. Ilis pre- 
“ sents were accepted in the most graceful manner ; and at his departure the fair priestesses, who 
“ had received his embraces, presented to him a number of shells, which afterwards he never 
“ failed to use in adorning his person.” — Tour through France. 

When the early Christian warrior consecrated this mount to his protector St. Michel, its name 
was changed from Mons Jovis (because dedicated to Jupiter), to Tumhoy supposed from tumu’ 
lusy a mound ; but as the Saxons and Celts placed pillars on all these mounts, dedicated to the 
Sun-god Belemus, Bal, or Apollo, so it is not unlikely Uiat the derivation of Tumha is from 
the Sanscrit £humhay or et'humhay a pillar, instead of from tumulus. 

* Hmdupaliy vulgd Hinduputy << chief of the Hindu race,” is a title justly appertaining to the 
Ran AS of M6war. It has, however, been assumed by chieftains scarcely superior to some of his 
vassals, though with some degree of pretension by Sevaji, who, had he been spared, might have 
w’orked out the redemption of his nation, and of the Rana*8 house, from which he sprung, 
i* See Appendix to this paper, Nos. ix and x. 
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authority over the whole of the villages in the grant, to tlie priests, he com- 
mitted the temporal welfare of his subjects to a class of men not apt to be 
lenient in the collection of their dues, which not unfrequently led to blood- 
shed. In alienating the other royalties, especially the transit duties, he was 
censured even by the zealots of Crishna. Yet, however important such 
concessions, they were of subordinate value to the rights of sanctuary, which 
were extended to the whole of the towns in the grant, thereby multiplying 
the places of refuge for crime, already too numerous. 

In all ages and countries the rights of sanctuary have been admitted, and 
however they may be abused, their institution sprung from humane motives. 
To check the impulse of revenge and to shelter the weak from oppression 
are noble objects, and the surest test of the independence of a state is the 
extent to which they are carried. From the remotest times sirna has been 
the most valued privilege of the Rajputs, the lowest of whom deems his 
house a refuge against the most powerful. But we merely propose here to 
discuss the sanctuary of holy places, and more immediately that of the 
shrine of Kaniya. 

When Moses, after the Exodus, made a division of the lands of Canaan 
amongst the Israelites, and appointed “ six cities to be the refuge of him 
who had slain unwittingly, from the avenger of blood,”* the intent of this 
appointment was not to afibrd facilities for eluding justice, but to check the 
impulse of sudden revenge j for the slayer was only to be protected ” until 
he stood before the congregation for judgment, or until the death of the 
high-priest,” which event appears to have been considered as the termina- 
tion of revenge; “ then did the slayer return to the city from- whence he 
fled.”+ The infraction of political sanctuary (sirna tunin') often gives rise 
to the most inveterate feuds j and its abuse by the priests, both of Eklinga 


* Numbers, chap. xxxv. v. 11, 12. 

t Numbers, chap. xxxv. v. 25, and Joshua, chap. xx. v. 6. There was an ancient law of 
Athens analogous to the Mosaic, by which he who committed “ chance-medley^' should fly the 
country for a year, during which his relatives made satisfaction to the relatives of the deceased. 
The Greeks had asyla for every description of criminals, which could not be violated without 
infamy. Gibbon gives a memorable instance of disregard of the sanctuary of St. Julian in 
Auvergne, by the soldiers of the Frank king Theodoric, who divided the spoils of the altar, and 
made the priests captives : an impiety not only unsanctioned by the son of Clovis, but punished 
by the death of the offenders, the restoration of the plunder, and the extension of the right of 
sanctuary five miles around the sepulchre of the holy martyr. 
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and Kaniya, is highly prejudicial to society. Moses appointed but six cities 
of refuge to the whole Levite tribe ; but the Rana has assigned more to the 
shrine of Crishna alone than the entire possessions of that branch of the 
Israelites, who had but forty-two cities, while Kaniya has forty-six. The 
motive of such sanctuary in Rajast’han was originally the same as that of 
the divine legislator ; but it has been corrupted and abused, and the most 
notorious criminals deem the temple their best safeguard. Yet some princes 
have been found hardy enough to violate, though indirectly, the sacred sirna. 
Zalim Sing of Kotah, a zealot in all the observances of religion, had the 
boldness to draw the line when selfish priestcraft interfered with his police ; 
and though he would not demand the culprit, or sacrilegiously drag him 
from the altar, he has forced him thence by prohibiting the admission of 
food, and threatening to build up the door of the temple. It was thus the 
Greeks evaded the laws, and compelled the criminal’s surrender by kindling 
fires around the sanctuary. The towns of Kaniva did not often abuse their 
privilege ; but the author once had to interpose, where a priest of Eklinga 
had harboured a murderer when on the point of being secured. The priest 
so far respected the wishes of the Rana as to induce the man to (juit the 
asylum : but as the example was pernicious, and Pahona, the town within 
whose bounds the murder had been committed, had been gained by a forged 
grant, the author wilfully incurred the award for resuming church land (a 
sixty-thousand years* residence in hell) and recommended that Pahona (of 
eight thousand rupees annual revenue) should be reunited to the fisc. The 
unusual occurrence created a sensation, but it was so indisputably just that 
not a voice was raised in opposition. 

Let us now revert to the endowments of Nat’hdwara. Herodotus furnishes 
a powerful instance of the estimation is which sacred offerings were held by 
the nations of antiquity. He observes that these were transmitted from the 
remotest nations of Scythia to Uelos* in Greece ; a range far less extensive 
than the offerings to the temple (dewal) of Crishna in Mewar. The spices 
of the isles of the Indian archipelago j the balmy spoils of Araby the blest; 
the nard, or frankincense of Tartary ; the raisins and pistachios of Persia ; 


* Apollo was the object adored in Delos, as at Nat’hdwara, Numerous Greek proper names 
can have Sanscrit derivations ; and for Delos we have Dexml-es, i, e, temple of the God.” 
Such is the origin of Debeil (corrupted from Dexioaly the temple), the capital of Lower Sinde. 
The numerous Delwaras (sometimes written Dail) have the same etymology. Detcalivaraf t. e. 
“ the place of the temple.” 
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every variety of saccharine preparation, from the sacar-cand (sugar'Candy) 
of the celestial empire, with which Kaniya sweetens his evening repast, to 
that more common sort which enters into the ph'as of Mat’hura, the food 
of his infancy ; the shawls of Cashm6r, the silks of Bengal, the scarfs of 
Benares, the brocades of Guzerat, 

a the flower and choice 

“ Of many provinces from bound to bound/* 

with whatever is rare in art or nature, all contribute to enrich the shrine of 
Nat’iidwara. But it is with the votaries of the maritime provinces of India 
that he has most reason to be satisfied ; in the commercial cities of Surat, 
Cambay, Muscat-mandavi, &c. &c., where the M^ikhias, or comptrollers de- 
puted by the high-priest, reside to collect the benefactions, and transmit them 
as occasion requires. A deputy resides on the part of the high-priest at Mul- 
tan, who invests the distant worshippers of Kaniya with the zunu and canti 
(the cordon and necklace). Even from Samarcand the pilgrims repair with 
their offerings to Nat^udwara ; and a sum, seldom less than ten thousand 
rupees, is annually transmitted by the votaries from the Arabian ports of 
Muscat, Mocha, and Jidda j which contribution is very probably augmented, 
not only by the votaries who dwell at the mouths of the Wolga,* but by the 

♦ Pallas gives an admirable and evidently faithful account of the worship of Crishna and other 
Hindu divinities in the city of Astracan, where a Hindu mercantile colony is established. They 
are termed Multani, from the place whence they migrated — Mdltan, near the Indus. This class 
of merchants of the Hindu faith is disseminated over all the countries, from the Indus to the 
Caspian ; and it would have been interesting had the professor given us any account of their 
period of settlement on the western shore of the Caspian sea. In costume and feature, as repre- 
sented in the plate given by that author, they have nothing to denote their origin \ though their 
divinities might be seated on any altar on the Ganges. The Multanis of the Inileskoi Dvor^ or 
Indian Courts' at Astracan, have erected a pantheon, in which Crisuna, the god of all Vishnne 
merchants, is seated, primus inter pares, in front of Juggernat’ii, Rama, and his brothers, who 
stand in the back-ground ; while Siva and his consort Ashta-bhu'ja {the eight-armed), form an 
intermediate line, in which is also placed a statue which Pallas denominates Mdrli i but Pallas mis- 
took the flute (miirali) of the divine Crisuna for a rod. The principal figure we shall describe in 
his own words. “ In the middle was placed a small idol with a very high bonnet, called Gupaledshi, 

<< At its right there was a large black stone, and on the lefl two smaller ones of the same colour, 

<< brought from the Ganges, and regarded by the Hindus as sacred. These fossils were of the 
<< species called Sankara, and appeared to be an impression of a bivalve muscle.** Minute as is 
the description, our judgment is further aided by the plate. GupaUdshi is evidently Gqpal.ii, 
the pastoral deity of Vrij (from gao, a cow, and pali, a herdsman). The head-dress worn by 
him and all the others, is precisely that still worn by Crisuna, in the sacred dance at Muttra : 
and so minute is the delineation, that even the pera or sugar-ball is represented, although the 
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Samoyede* of Siberia. There is not a petty retailer, professing the Vishnu 
creed, who does not carry a tythe of his trade to the stores (Samgiri) of 
Kamiya : and thus caravans of thirty and forty cars, double-yoked, pass 
twice or thrice annually by the upper road to Nat’hdwara. These pious 


Professor appears to have been ignorant of its use, as he does not name it. He has likewise 
omitted to notice the representation of the sacred mount of Gird’hana, which separates him from 
the Hindu Jove and the turreted Cybelc (Du'roa), his consort. The black stones are the 
Saligramast worshipped by all Visknues* 

In the names of « N’iiandigana and Goal,” though the first is called a lion saddled, and the 
other a male divinity, we easily recognize Nanda, the hulUaiiendant (Gana) of Siva, and his 
consort Gouri. Were all travellers to describe what they see with the same accuracy as Pallas, 
they would confer important obligations on society, and might defy criticism. 

It is with heartfelt satisfaction I have to record, from the authority of a gentleman who has 
dwelt amongst the Hindikis of Astracan, that distance from their ancient abodes has not 
deteriorated their character for uprightness. Mr. Mitchell, from whose knowledge of Oriental 
languages the Royal Asiatic Society will some day derive benefit, says, that the reputation of these 
Hindu colonists, of whom there are about five hundred families, stands very high ; and that they 
bear a preference over all the merchants of other nations settled in this great commercial city. 

* Other travellers besides Pallas have described Hinduism as existing in the remote parts ol* 
the Russian empire, and if nominal resemblances may be admitted, we would instance the strong 
analogy between the Samoyedes and Tchoudes of Siberia and Finland, and the Santa- Yadtis and 
Joudes of India. The languages of the two former races are said to have a strong affinity, and 
are classed as Hindu-Germanic by M. Klaproth, on whose learned work, “ Asia Polyglotta,” 
M. R6musat has given the world an interesting critique^ in his Melanges Asiatiques (tom. i. 
p. 267), in which he traces these tribes to Central Asia; thus approaching the land of the Gcte 
or Yutu Now the Yuiis and Yadds have much in their early history to warrant the assertion of 
more than nominal resemblance. I1ic annals of the Yadds of Jessulmer state, that long anterior 
to ViCRAMA, they held dominion from Guzni to Samarcand : that they established themselves in 
those regions after the Mahabharat^ or great war ; and were again impelled, on the rise of 
Islamism, within the Indus. As Yadds of the race of Sham or Sam (a title of Crisiina) they 
would be Sama-Yadds ; in like manner as the D'hatti tribe are called Shama-b' hattiy the Asfunn- 
betii of Abulfuzil. The race of Joitde was existing near the Indus in the Emperor Baber’s time, who 
describes them as occupying the mountainous range in the first Do-fib, the very spot mentioned 
in the annals of the Yadds as their place of halt, on quitting India, twelve centuries before 
Christ, and thence called Jadu or Yadti-ca-dang, the hills of Jadu or Yadu." The peopling 
of all these regions, from the Indus to remote Tartary, is attributed to the race of Ayu or Induy 
both signifying the moon, of which are the Hyasy Aswas (Asi), Yadds y &c,y who spread a 
common language over all Western Asia. Amongst the few words of Hindu-Germanic origin 
which M. R^musat gives to prove affinity bet wen the Finnish and Samoyede languages is “ Miel, 
Mod, dans le dialecte Caucasien, et MSdy en Slave,” and which, as well as mead, the drink of 
the Scandinavian warrior, is from the Sanscrit Madhuy a bee. Hence intoxicating beverage is 
termed Madhva, which supplies another epithet for Crisiina, Madhd or Madhava, 
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bounties are not allowed to moulder in the bindars (repositories) of Kamiya ; 
the apparel is distributed with a liberal hand as the gift of the deity to those 
who evince their devotion ; and the edibles enter daily into the various 
food prepared at the shrine. It has been remarked by the celebrated Goguet* 
that the custom of olfering food to the object of divine homage had its origip 
in a principle of gratitude, the repast being deemed hallowed by presenting 
the first portion to him who gave it, since the devotee was unable to con^ 
ceive aught more acceptable than that whereby life is sustained. From the 
earliest period such offerings have been tendered ; and in the burnt-offering 
(Aoni) of Abel, of the firstling of the flock, -and the first portion of the 
repast presented by the Rajpfit to ANoiivAt [the nourisher), the motive is 
the same. But the pursad—swch is the denomination of the food prepared 
for Kaniya — is deemed unlucky, if not unholy ; — a prejudice arising from 
the heterogeneous sources whence it is supplied — often from bequests of the 
dead. The M‘&khias of the temple accordingly carry the sacred food to 
Vvheresoever the votaries of Kaniya dwell, which proves an irresistible 
stimulus to backward zeal, and produces an ample return. At the same 
time are transmitted, as from the god, dresses of honour corresponding in 
material and value with the rank of the receiver : a diadem, or fillet of satin 
and gold, embroidered j a dugla or quilted coat of gold or silver brocade 
for the cold weather ; a scarf of blue and gold ; or if to one who prizes the 
gift less for its intrinsic worth than as a mark of special favour, a fragment 
of the garland worn on some festival by the god j or a simple necklace 
(canti), the emblem of every follower of Vishnu, and by which he is inau- 
gurated amongst the elect.t 

It has been mentioned that the lands of M6war appropriated to the shrine 
of Kaniya are equal in value to a baronial appanage, and, as before observed, 
there is not a principality in India which does not assign a portion of its 
domain or revenue to this object. The Hara princes of Kotah and Bundi 
are almost exclusive worshippers of Kaniya, and the regent Zalim Sino is 
devoted to the maintenance of the dignity of the establishment. Every 
thing at Kotah appertains to Kaniya. The prince has but the usufruct of 
the palace, for which £12,000 is annually transmitted to the shrine. The 


* Origin of Lam and Government. f Literally “ the giver of food.” 

I ‘ Kaniya ca canti batufhna,’ ‘ to bind on [the neck] the chaplet of Kamiya,’ is the initiator 
step,] 
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grand lake east of the town, with all its finny tenants, is under his especial 
protection ;* and the extensive suburb adjoining, with its rents, lands, and 
transit duties, all belong to the god. Zalim Smo moreover transmits to 
the high priest the most valuable shawls, broadcloths, and horses ; and 
throughout the long period of predatory warfare he maintained two 
Neshans\ of a hundred firelocks each, for the protection of the temple. 
His favourite son also, a child of love, is called Gordhun>das, the ‘slave of 
Gordhun,* one of the many titles of Kaniya. The prince of Marwar went 
mad from the murder of the high priest of Jalindra, the epithet given to 
Kaniya in that state : and the Raja of Sheopur,! the last of the Gores, lost 
his sovereignty by abandoning the worship of Hur, for Heri. The ‘ slave? 
of Raoha (^Radha‘Ca-das)t% such was the name of this prince, almost lived 
in the temple, and used to dance before the statue of Kaniya. Had he 
upheld the rights of him who wields the trident (Jri-denta or tri-sdla), the 
tutelary deity of his capital, Siva-pur, instead of the unwarlike divinity 
whose unpropitious title of RinchorII should never be borne by the martial 
Rajput, his fall would have been more dignified, though it could not have 
been retarded when the overwhelming torrent of the Mahrattas under 
SiNDiA swept Rajwarra.^ 

A distinction is made between the grants to the temple and those for the 
personal use of the pontiff, who affects at least never to apply any portion 
of the former to his own use, and he can scarcely have occasion to do so ; 
but when from the stores of Apollo could be purchased the spices of the 
isles, the fruits of Persia, and the brocades of Guzerat, we may indulge 


♦ I had one day thrown my net into this lake, which abounded with a variety of fish, when 
my pastime was interrupted by a message from the regent, Zalim Sing : ‘‘ Tell Captain Tod that 

Kotah and all around it are at his disposal ; but these fish belong to Kaniya.” 1 of course 
immediately desisted, and the fish were returned to the safeguard of the deity. 

f A NSshatiy or standard, is synonimous with a company. 

J Sheopdr or Siva-pdr, the city of Sheo or Siva, the god of war, whose battle-shout is 
Hur; and hence one of his epithets, as IIeri is that of Crishna or Kaniya. 

§ Radha was the name of the chief of the Gopts or nymphs of Vrij and the beloved of 
Kaniya. H See note, p. 288. 

^ In October 1807 I rambled through all these countries, then scarcely known by name to 
us. At that time Sheopdr was independent, and its prince treated me with the greatest 
hospitality. In 1809 I witnessed its fall, when following with the embassy in the train of the 
Mahratta leader, 

VoL. II. 2 Q 
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our scepticism and heresy in questioning the reality of such forbearance. 
This abuse has, however, been modified, and trafiic is chased from the temple. 
The personal grant (Appendix No. XI.) of the Rana to the high priest in the 
old days of M4war, ought alone to have sufficed for his household expendi- 
ture, being £2,500 per annum, equal to £10,000 in Europe. But the tep 
thousand towns of M4war (dos sihis Mimar\ from each of which he levied 
a crown, now exist only in the old rent-roll, and the heralds of Apollo 
would in vain attempt to collect their tribute from five thousand villages in 
the present day. 

The Appendix No. XII. being a grant of privileges to a minor shrine of 
Kanita, in his character of mdrdH-d^hdr or * flute-player,* contains much 
information on the minutise of benefactions, and will afibrd a good idea of 
the nature of the revenues of the Hindu Apollo. 

The predominance of the mild doctrines of Kaniya over the dark rites of 
Siva, is doubtless beneficial to Rajpfit society. Were the prevention of female 
immolation the sole good resulting from their prevalence, that alone would 
conciliate our partiality : a real worshipper of Vishnu forbids his wife 
from following him to the pyre, as did recently the Bfindi prince. In 
fact, their tenderness to animal life is carried to nearly as great an excess as 
with the Jains, who shed no blood. Celibacy is not imposed upon the 
priests of Kaniya, as upon those of Siva : on the contrary, they are enjoined 
to marry, and the priestly office is hereditary by descent. Their wives do 
not burn, but are Committed, like themselves, to the earth. They incul- 
cate tenderness towards all beings; though whether this feeling influences 
the mass, must depend on the soil which receives the seed, for the outward 
ceremonies of religion cost far less effort than the practice or essentials. I 
have often smiled at the incessant aspirations of the Macchiavelii of Ra- 
jast’han, Zalim Sing, who, while he ejaculated the name of * Pribhu* as he 
told his beads, was inwardly absorbed by mundane affairs ; and when one 
word would have prevented a civil war, and saved his reputation from the 
stain of disloyalty to his prince, he was, to use his own words, ” at four- 
score years and upwards, laying the foundation for another century of life.** 
And thus it is with the prince of Marwar, who esteems the life of a man or 
a goat of equal value when prompted by revenge to take it. Hope may 
silence the reproaches of conscience, and gifts and ceremonies may be 
supposed to atone for a deviation from the first principle of their religion — 
a benevolence which should comprehend every animated thing. But for- 
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tunately the princely worshippers of Kanita are few in number. It is to 
the sons of commerce we must look for the effects of these doctrines, and 
it is my pride and duty to declare that 1 have known men of both sects, 
VishnvS and Jam, whose integrity was spotless and whose philanthropy was 

to describing the chief festivals held at Nat’hdwara, and the 
various forms (rdpa) under which Nat*h^i or the God is worshipped, it 
may be well to sketch the origin of this important member of the Oriental 
Pantheon, the ‘ Preserver,’ of the Hindu Triad. 

Crishna, Heri, Vishnu, or more familiarly, Kaniya, was of the celebrated 
tribe of Yadit^ or Jadu. According to Hindu genealogies, Yad-A, the 
founder of the ** fifty*six tribes,”* who obtained the sovereignty of India, was 
descended from Yayat, the third sont of a primeval man called Swayam- 
bkuma Manu,t or “ Manu, lord of the earth,” whose daughter £lla§ 
(Terra) was espoused by Buddha (Afercmy), son of ChandraII (themoon)^ 
whence the Yadiis are styled Chcmdraoansit or * children of the moon.’ 
Buddha was therefore worshipped as the great ancestor (PiVmwaro, or 
* father>god’) of the lunar race ; and previous to the apotheosis of Crishna 
was the common object of devotion with all the YadA tribe. The prin> 
cipal shrine of Buddha \^as at Dwarica, where he yet receives adoration as 
Buddha Trivicrama.^ Crishna or Kaniya lived towards the conclusion of 
the DxvapuTt or brazen age, the period of which is calculated to have been 
about 1100 to 1300 years before Christ** He was born to the inheritance 

• Chappun c(da YadU, + Q«. Japhet? 

J Also called Vaiva-mala Man & — “ the man, son of Urn sun.” 

§ Ella, the earth— the Saxon Erthcu The Germans chiefly worshipped Tuisco or Teutates 
(Mercury) and Ertua, who are the Buddha and Ella of the Rajpflts. 

II A male divinity with the Rajpflts, the Tatars, and ancient Germans. 

f ‘ Triple energy i * — the Hermes Triplex of tlie Egyptians. 

I shall here subjoin an extract of the rise and progress of Vishnflism, as written at my desire 
by the Mdkhia of the temple : 

« Twenty-five years of the Dwapur (the brazen age) were yet unexpired, when the incarna- 
tion (avatar) of Sri Crishna took place. Of these eleven were passed at Gokul (a), and 
fourteen at Mat’hura. There he used to manifest himself personally, especially at Goverd'hun. 
But when the Kaliyug (the iron age) commenced he retired to Dwarica, an island separated by 
^ the 

(a) A small town and island in the Jumna, below Mat’hura. Hence one ot Crishna s titles is 
Gokul-nat’h, “ lord of Gokul.” 

2 Q 2 


iP^ibouuded. 

Previousb 
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of the land of Vrij, the country of the Siiras^ni, comprehending the terrU 
tory round Mat’hura for a space of eighty miles, of which he was unjustly 
deprived in his infancy by his relative Kansa. From its vicinity to Delhi 
we may infer, either that there was no lord paramount amongst the Yad^s 
of this period, or that Crishna*s family held as vassals of Hastinapiira, th^ 
with Indraprest'ha, or Delhi, the chief seat of Yad'& power. There were two 
princes named S^ras^n amongst the immediate predecessors of Crishna : 
one, his grandfather, the other eight generations anterior. Which of these 
was the founder of Sdrapdr on the Yamuna, the capital of the Yadus of 
Vrij, we know not, but we may fairly assume that the first gave his name 
to the region around Maf hura, described by Arrian as the country of the 
Sfiras^ni. Alexander was in India probably about eight centuries after the 
deification of Crishna, and it is satisfactory to find that the inquiries he 
instituted into the genealogy of the dynasty then ruling on the Yamfina 
correspond very closely with those of the YadHs of this distant period, and 
combined with what Arrian says of the origin of the Pand&s, it appears 
indisputable that the descendants of this powerful branch of the Yadiis 
ruled on the Yamiina, when the Macedonian erected the altars of Greece on 
the Indus. Arrian enumerates the names of Budseus and Cradevas 


the ocean from Bharatkhund (6)> where he passed a hundred years before he went to heaven. In 
Samvat 937 (A.D. 881) God decreed that the Hindu faith should be overturned, and that tlie Tu^ 
rishka (c) should rule. Then the Jez^a^ or capitation-tax, was inflicted on the head of the 
Hindu. Their faith also suffered much from the n/ains and the various infidel (asura) sects which 
abounded. The Jams were so hostile that Bkimha manifested himself in the shape of Sancaha 
Achaiiya, who destroyed them and their religion at Benares. In Gdzerat, by their magic, they 
made the moon appear at Amavus (d), Sancara foretold to its prince, Sid RAj(e), the flood 
then approaching, who escaped in a boat and fled to TTioda, on which occasion all the Vedyas (f) 
(magicians) in that country perished.” 

(3) The channel which separates the island of Dwarica from the main land is filled up, except 
in spring-tides. I passed it when it was dry. 

(c) We possess no record of the invasion of India in A.D. 881, by the Tdrki tribes, half a century 
after Mahmoun’s expedition from Zabulist'han against Chitore, in the reign of Rawul Khoman. 

{d) The ides of the month, when the moon is obscured. 

(e) He ruled Samvat 1151 (A.D. 1095) to S. 1201 (A.D. 1145). 

Still used as a term of reproach to the Jains and Buddhists, in which, and other points, as 
Ari (the foe, qu. Aria ?), they bear a strong resemblance to the followers of the Arian “Zerdusht, 
or Zoroaster. Amongst other peculiarities, the ancient Persian fire-worshipper, like the present 
Jain, placed a bandage over the mouth while worshipping. 
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(Kpeehijeev) amongst the early ancestors of the tribe then in power, which 
would alone convince us that Alexander had access to the genealogies of 
the RUranas ; for we can have little hesitation in affirming these to be 
BOddha and Croshtdeva, ancestors of Crishna ; and that "Mathoras and Cli- 
^obaras, the chief cities of the Suras6ni,” are the Mafhura and Sdrpiird 
occupied by the descendants of Sur§6n, the Suras6ni of Arrian. Had the 
historian afforded as many hints for discussing the analogy between the 
Hindu and Grecian Apollos as he has for the Hercules of Thebes and India, 
we might have come to a conclusion that the three chief divinities* of Egypt, 
Greece, and India, had their altars first erected on the Indus, Ganges, and 
Jumna. 

The earliest objects of adoration in these regions were the sun and moon, 
whose names designated the two grand races of antiquity, Suryot and 
Chandra or Indu. Buddha (^Mercury), son of Indu, married Ella (Terra), 
a grand-child of Surya, from which union sprung the Indu race. They 
deified their ancestor Buddha,, who continued to be the chief object of adora- 
tion until Crishna ; hence it appears that the worship of Bal-Nat’kI and 
Buddha! were almost coeval. That the Nomadic tribes of Arabia, as well 
as those of Tartary and India, adored the same objects, we learn from the 
earliest writers j and Job, the probable contemporary of Hasti, the founder 
of the first capital of the Yadds on the Ganges, boasts in the midst of his 
griefs that he had always remained uncorrupted by the Sabeism which sur- 
rounded him. “ If I beheld the sun when it shined, or the moon walking 
in brightness, and my mouth has kissed my hand, this also were an iniquity 
to be punished by the judge, for I should have denied the God that is 
above.”§ That there were many Hindus who, professing a pure mono* 
theism like Job, never kissed the hand either to the Sun (Surya), or his 
herald. Mercury (Buddha), we may easily credit from the sublimity of the 
notions of the ‘ One God,’ expressed both by the ancients and moderns, 
by poets and by princes, of both races ;|| but more especially by the sons 
of Buddha, who for ages bowed not before graven images, and deemed it 


♦ Herculesi Mercury, and Apollo ; Bala-ram, Budoha, and Kaniya. 
f The ‘ God Bal,’ the Vivifier, the Sun, 

J Buddha signifies ‘ wisdom,* § Job, ch, xxxi, 26, 27, 28, 

II Ch AND, the bard, says, after having separately invoked the thrie persons of the Hindu triad, 
that he who believes them distinct, “ hell will be his portion,” 
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impious to raise a temple to 

The Spirit in whose honour shines are weak.** 

Hence the Jahis^ a grand sect of the BuddhistSi so called from adoring the 
spirit (Jin), were uintinctured with idolatry until the apotheosis of Crishna, 
whose worship and mysteries superseded Buddhism and the simple worship 
of Nemanat’h.* * * § It was probably loifg anterior to this schism amongst the 
sons of Buddha that the creative power was typified, and his worship degraded 
under sensual forms, when the pillar rose to Bal or Surya {the Vivifier^ in 
Syria and on the Ganges : and the serpent, ** subtlest beast of all the deld/^ 
as the emblem of wisdom (Buddha), was frequently conjoined with the symbol 
of the creative power, as at the shrine of Eklinoa, where the brazen serpent 
is wreathed round the Ungam.\ From the rape of Ella (daughter of Manu, 
the man, son of the Sun), by Buddha, his descendants the Ind^is preserved the 
Ophite ritest as the sign of their race until Crisiina, whose followers adopted 
the eagle {gar'&da) as his symbol. Hence the wars of the Pandits and Tak^ 
shacs of their ancient epics, typified under the eagles and serpents, the pro- 
fessors of the old and new religion. § These, with the adorers of -Surya (the 


* Of the twenty-four incarnations of Bubdha, or divine wisdom, Nsma-nax’h, the twenty- 
second, was of the same stock (Yadu) and family as Crishna. 

t It was the serpent (Buddha) who ravished Ella, daughter of Icshwaca, the son of 
Manu, whence the distinctive epithet of his descendants in the East, Manus, or men* 
An ancient sculptured column in the south of India, evidently points to the primeval 
mystery. In Portici there is an exact lingam entwined with a brazen serpent, brought fVom the 
temple of Isis at Pompeii ; and many of the same kind, in mosaic, decorate the floors of the 
dwelling-houses. But the most singular coincidence is in the wreath of Lingams and the Yoni 
over the door of the minor temple of Isis at Pompeii ; and on another front is painted the rape of 
Venus by Mercury (Buddha and Ella). The lunar race, according to the Purans, are the issue 
of the rape of Ella by Buddha. 

X Aphah is a serpent in Hebrew. Ah( and Serp are two of its many appellations in Sanscrit. 

§ The Mahabharat records constant wars from ancient times amongst the children of Surya 
(the sun) and the Tak or Takshac (serpent) races. The horse of the sun, liberated preparatory 
to sacrifice, by the father of Rama, was seized by the Taeshae Anunta ; and Janmeja, king of 
Dehli, grandson of Pandu, was killed by one of the same race. In both instances, the Takshac 
is literally rendered the snake. 

The successor of Janmi^ja carried war into the seats of this Tak, or serpent race, and is said to 
have sacrificed 20,000 of them in revenge ; but although it is specifically stated that he subse- 
quently compelled them to Agn tributary engagements (pa^ameh), the Brahmans have never- 
theless distorted a plain historical fact by a literal and puerile interpretation. 


The 
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sun) form the three idolatrous classes of India, not confined to its modem 
restricted definition, but that of antiquity, when Indu-sVhm, or Indu- 
Scythia, extended from the Ganges to the Caspian. In support of the 
position that the existing polytheism was unknown on the rise of Vishnuism, 
we may state, that in none of the ancient genealogies do the names of such 
deities appear as proper names in society, a practice now common ; and it 
is even recorded that the rites of magic, the worship of the host of heaven, and 
of idols, were introduced from Cashm6r, between the periods of Crishna and 
ViCRAMA. The powers of nature were personified, and each quality, mental 
and physical, had its emblem, which the Brahmans taught the ignorant to 
adopt as realities, till the pantheon became so crowded that life would be 
too short to acquire even the nomenclature of their ** thirty-three millions 
of gods.”* No object was too high or too base j from the glorious Orb to the 
paring-knife (Rampt) of the shoemaker. In illustration of the increase of 
polytheism, I shall, by and bye, describe the ” seven forms” (sat^h-r&pa") 
under which Crishna is worshipped, whose statues are established in the 
various capitals ofRajast*han, and are occasionally brought together at the 
festival of AncHta at Nat’hdwara. 

The international wars of the Suryas and the Yadu races are described 
in the Ramayuna and Mahabharaty though lost between allegory and literal 
interpretation. The Suryas, or Saivds, were depressed} and the Ind^, 
who counted ** fifty-six ” grand tribes, under the particular appellations of 
Takshac (serpent), Ama (horse), Sassu (hare), &c. &c., and collectively 
Indu, had paramount sway. Crishna*s schism produced a new type, that 
of the eagle, and the wars of the schismatics were depicted under their 
respective emblems, the eagle and serpent, of which latter most probably 
were the CMs, the political adversaries of the Pandtis, who were the 


The Parataas (MountaiU’Tak) of Alexander were doubtless of this race, as was his ally Taxi- 
LES, which appellation was titular, as he was called Omphis till his &ther' s death. 

Taxiles may be compounded of w, lord or chief, sUa, rock or mountain, and “lord of 

the mountain Tak," whose capital was in the range west of the Indus. We are indebted to the 
Emperor Baber for the exact position of the capital of this celebrated race, which he passed in 
his route of conquest. We have, however, an intermediate notice of it between Alexander and 
Baber, in the early history of the Yadu Bhatti, who came in conflict with the Taks on their expul- 
sion from Zabulist’han and settlement in the Punjdb. 

* Tyntees crare dewta. 
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relatives of Crisrna* The allegory of Crisrna's eagle pursuing the serpent 
(Buddha), and recovering the books of science and religion with which he 
fled, is an important historical fact disguised : namely, that of Crishna 
incorporating the doctrines redeemed from Buddha after the expulsion of the 
Buddhists from India. Dare we further attempt to lift the veil from this 
mystery, and seek in the seat of the redemption of lost science or msdom 
(Buddha), its original source ?• The gulf of Kutch, the point where the 
serpent attempted to escape, has been from time immemorial to the present 
day, the entrep6t for the commerce of Sofala, the Red Sea, Egypt, and 
Arabia. There BuddhaTrivicrama, or Mercury, has been and is yet invoked 
by the Indian mariners, especially the pirates of Dwarica. Did Buddha or 
Mercury come from, or escape to the Nile ? Is he the Hermes of Egypt 
to whom the ** four books of science,** the Vedasi of the Hindus, wete 
sacred? The representative of Buddha at the period of Crishma was 
Nema>nat*h ; he is of a black complexion,^ with full lips, and his statues 
exactly resemble in feature the bust of young Memnon. His symbol is 
the snake. 

I have already observed that Crishna, before his deification, worshipped 
Buddha ; and his temple at Dwarica rose over the ancient shrine of the 
latter, which yet stands. In an inscription from the cave of Gaya their 
characters are conjoined, ** Heri who is Buddha.** According to western 
mythology, Apollo and Mercury exchanged symbols, the caduceus for the 
lyre : so likewise in India their characters intermingle ; and even the Saivd 
propitiates Heri-Crishna as the mediator and disposer of the * divine spark ' 
(Jote) on its re>union with the ** parent flame :** and thus, like Mercury, he 
may be said to be the conveyer of the souls of the dead. Accordingly in 
funereal lamentation his name only is invoked, and HerUbol! Heri^bol! is 
emphatically pronounced by those conveying the corpse to its final abode. 

The vahan {qu. the Saxon vanf') or celestial car of Crishna, in which the 
souls {ansa) of the just are conveyed to Surya-Mandal^ the mansion of the 


* In this peninsula and the adjacent continent was the cradle of Buddhism, and here arc 
three of the ^ ’ sacred mounts of their faith, f. e. Girnar^ Satrunja, and Abu. The author 

purposes giving, hereafter, an account of his journey through these classic regions. 

f The Buddhists and Jains are stigmatized as VSdyavan, which signifying < possessed of 
science,’ is interpreted * magician,’ 

:J: Hence called Arishta^Nemiy * the black Nemi.* 
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sun, is painted like himself, blue, and with the eagle’s head ; and here he 
partakes both of the Mercury of the Greeks and of Oulios, the Preserver 
or Saviour, one of the titles of Apollo at Delos. 

The Tatar nations, who are all of Indu race, like the Rajputs (and German 
tribes\ adored the moon [Indu) as a male divinity, and to his son, Buddha, 
they assign the same character of mediator. The serpent is alike the symbol 
of the Bhddha of the Hindus, the Hermes of the Egyptians, and the Mercury 
of Greece: and the allegory of the dragon* s teeth, the origin of letters, 
brought by Cadmus from Egypt, is a version of the Hindu fable of Kaniya 
(Apollo) wresting the VMas (secrets) from Buddha or wisdom (Hermes), 
under his sign, the serpent or dragon. We might still further elucidate the 
resemblance, and by an analysis of the titles and attributes of Chishna, the 
Hindu Apollo, prove that from the Yamuna may have been supplied the 
various incarnations (avatars) of this divinity which peopled the pantheons 
of Egypt, Greece, and Rome. As Nomios, who attended the herds of 
Admetus, we have Nonita, the infantine appellation of Kaniya, when he 
pastured the kine of Cesava in the woods of Vindra, whence the ceremony 
of the sons of princes assuming the crook, and on particular days tending 
the docks. When I beard the octogenarian ruler of Kotah ask his grandson, 

** BapvA'Lai., have you been tending the cows to-day ?” my surprise was 
converted ipto pleasure on the origin of the custom being thus classically 
explained. As M^rAli-duara, or the * flute-holder,’ Kaniya is the god of 
music \ and in giving him the shepherd’s reed instead of the vina or lyre, 
we may conjecture that the simple bhans (bamboo) which , formed the first 
flute (bhansli) was in use before the chatara,* the Grecian cylhara,i the first 
invented lyre of Apollo. Thus from the six-wired instrument of the Hindus 
we have the Greek cythara, and the Spanish guitar of modern days. The 


* From cha^ six ; and tar^ a string or wire. 

f Strabo says, the Greeks consider music as originating from Thrace and Asia, of which 
countries were Orpheus, Muscus, &c., and that others « qui regardant touteVAsie jiisquhVInde 
comroe un pays consacr^ d Dionysius^ rapportent h cette contrfe Tinvention de presque toutes les 
parties de la musique. Nous les voyons tantdt qualifier la Qyihare d^Asiatique, tantdt donner 
aux flutes les ^pitli^tes de Phrygiennes. Les noms de certains instrumens, teis que Nablas ou 
NaUa et d'aotres encore, sont tir6s des langues barbares.” This Nabla of Strabo is possibly the 
TaMo, the small tabor of India. If Strabo took his orthography from the Persian or Arabic, 
a single point would constitute the difference between the N and the T 

VoL II. 2 R. 
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QteekBt following > the £g3^tiftn8, Imd but six note^ with tfaebr lettered 
symbols I and. it was reserved for the Italians to add 'a seventh. Gtiido 
Ar4tin^ a monk' in the thirteenth centuiy, has the credit of this. 1 how- 
ever- believe the Hindus numbered their*8 fh>m the heavenly bodie8*>the 
Sun, Moon, Mercuryi Venus, Mars, Jupiter,- Satuni,*— hence they had 
the regular octave, with its semitones : and as, in the pruriency of theit 
fancy, they converted the ascending and descending notes into grdAor, ot 
planetary bodies, so they may have added them to the harmonious nuibbets, 
and produced the no-raging their nine modes of music.* 

Could we affirm that the hymns composed and set to music by Jtd£va, 
nearly three thousand years ago, and yet chaunted in honour of the Apollo 
of Vrij, had been handed down with the sentiments of these mystic com- 
positions (and Sir W. Jones sanctions the idea), we should say Aom’ their 
simplicity, tiiat the musicians of that age had only the diatonic scale ; 
but we have every reason to believe^ from the very elaborate character of 
their written music, which is painful and almost discordant to the' ear from 
its minuteness of subdivision, that they had also the chromatic scale, said to 
have been invented by Timotheus in the time of Alexander, who might 
have carried it from the banks of the Indus, then peopled with the worship, 
pers of Crishna. In the mystic dance called the BM-mmdala^ yet imitated 
on the annual festival sacred to the Hindu Apt^lo, Grishka is represented With 
a radiant crown, his legs crossed in a dancing attitude, playing on the mdtaHi 
or flute, to the nymphs encircling him, who all hold musical instruments. 
Each nymph represents a passion (r*ora): hence the wo-resa, or * nine pas* 
sions,* excited by the powers of harmony. These' nymphs are also called 
the from a mode of song over which each presides. May 

we not in this trace the ori^n of Apollo and the sacred nine'? In the 


* An account of the state of musical science amongst Hindus of early age8> |u^ a 
comparison between it and that of Europe, is yet a desideratum in Oriental literature. From 
what we already know of the science, it appears to have attained a theoretical precision yet 
unknown to Europe, and that, at a period when even Greece was little removed ftom baibarism. 
The inspirations of the bards of the first ages were all set to music; and the children of the 
most powerful potentates of both races (Surya and Chandra') sang the ejnsodes of the great 
epics of VAtsri KA and Vyasu. There is a distinguished member of our Society, and perhaps 
the only one, who cpuld fill up this huUus f and we may hope that the leisure and inclination of 
tlie Bight Honourable Sir Gore Ouseley will tempt hiAi to enhghten us on this most interesting 
point* 
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manner deseri^d aj^ve» the rasmmdal. ja sculptured iq (dtfhrtBevo in the 
vaulted temples dedicated to the god,*, .or-, in secular edifices by way o£ 
ornament ; as in the triumphal column of Cbitore. On the festival of 
the Jenemt or * birth-day/ there is a scenic representation of Kanita and 
the Gopis (Apollo and the muses) : when are rehearsed in the mellifluous 
accents of the. Ionic land of Viij, the songs of JrpfivA, as addressed by 
]6 [amit 4 to ^ADHA aud the Gopis. A specimen of these, as translated by 
that elegant scholar Sic W. Jones, may . not be considered inappropriate 
here. 

X .have had occasion to remark elsewhere t that the Rajput bards, like 
jthe heroic Scalds of the north,, lose no opportunity of lauding themselves ; 
and Jyp&va, the bard of the Yadis^ has set an eminent example of this in 
the opening of the songs of Govinda/* 

** If thy soul be delighted with the remembrance of Heri, or sensible to 
<< the raptures of love, listen to the voice of Jyd6va, whose notes are both 
Sfweet and brilliant." 

The poet opens the first interview of Crishna and Radha with an 
animated description of a night in the rainy season, in which Heri is repre- 
sented as a wanderer, and Raoha, daughter of the shepherd Nanda, is sent 
to ofihr him shelter in their cot. Nanoa thus speaks to Radha t ** The 
** firmament is obscured by clouds ; the woodlands are black with Tamdla 
** iiees ; that youth who roves in the forest will be fearful in the gloom of 
night 'f go, my daughter, bring the wanderer home to my rustic mansion. 
** Such was the command of Nanda the herdsman, and hence arose the 
** love of Radha and Madhava.^’^ 

The poet proceeds to apostrophize Heri, which the Hindu bard terms 
rUpaca, or personal description 

** O THOU who reclinest on the bosom of Camala, whose ears flame with 
** gems, and whose locks are embellished with sylvan flowers, thou, from 
** whom the day-star derived his effulgence, who slowest the venom- 


* I have often been struck with a characteristic analojgr in the sculptures of the most ancient 
SaXori cathedrals in England and on the Continent, to Kaniya and the Gopit. Both maybe 
intended to represent divine harmony. Did the Asi and Jits of Scandinavia, the ancestors of 
the Simons, bring them from Asia ? 

f Trant. Rtyal Asiatic Society, vol. i. p. 146. 

%. Madku in the dialect of Vrij. 
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** breathing Caliya, who beamedst like a sun on the tribe of Yadih tliat 
flourished like a lotus ; thou, who sittest on the plumage of Garuba, who 
sippest nectar from the radiant lips of P^dma, as the fluttering Ouicora 
drinks the moon-beams ; be victorious, O Heai !’* 

JvnivA then introduces Heri in the society of the pastoral nymphs of Vrij, 
whom he groups with admirable skill, expressing the passion by which each 
is anithatcd towards the youthful prince with great warmth and elegance of 
diction. But Radha, indignant that he should divide with them the affec- 
tion she deemed exclusively her own, flie s his presence. Heri, repentant 
and alarmed, now searches the forest for his beloved, giving vent at each step 
to an impassioned grief. '* Woe is me ! she feels a sense of injured honour, 
** aiid has departed in wrath. How will she conduct herself? How will she 
“ express her pain in so long a separation ? What is wealth to me ? What 
“ are numerous attendants ? What the pleasures of the world ? How can 
** I invite thee to return ? Grant me but a sight of thee, oh ! lovely RadHa, 
“ for my passion torments me. O God of love ! mistake me not for Siva. 
“ Wound me not again. I love already but too passionately ; yet have I 
“ lost niy beloved. Brace not thy bow, thou conqueror of the world ! 
“ My heart is already pierced by arrows from Radha's eyesj black and 
** keen as those of the antelope.** 

Radha relents and sends a damsel in quest of Heri, whom she finds in 
a solitary arbour on the banks of the Yamuna. She describes her mistress 
as animated by the same despair which controls him : 

** Her face is like a water lily veiled in the dew of tears, and her eyes 
“ are as moons eclipsed. She draws thy picture and worships it, and at the 
“ close of every sentence exclaims, * O Madhava, at thy feet am I fallmi !* 

Then she figures thee standing before her: she sighs, she smiles, 

“ she mourns, she weeps. Her abode, the forest — herself through thy 
** absence is become a timid roe, and love is the tiger who springs on her 
“ like Yama, the genius of death. So emaciated is her beautiful body, 

“ that even the light garland which waves o*er her bosom is a load. The 
** palm of her hand supports her aching temple, motionless as the crescent 
“ rising at eve. Thus, O divine healer, by the nectar of thy love must 
“ Rad;ia be restored to health ; .and if thou refusest, thy heart must be 
“ harder than the thunder-stone.*** 

* Wc meet with various little philosophical phenomena used as similies in this rhapsody of 
Jyd6va. These aerolites^ mentioned by a poet the contemporary of David and Solomon, are 
but recently known to the European philosopher. 
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The damsel returns to Radha and reports the condition of Hert, mourn- 
ing her absence : “ Even the hum of the bee distracts him. Misery sits 
•* fixed in his heart, and every returning night adds anguish to anguish.” 
She then recommends Radha to seek him. “ Delay not, O, loveliest of 
** women; follow the lord of thy heart. Having bound his locks with 
**■ forest flowers, he hastens to yon arbour, where a soft gale breathes over the 
** banks i>( Yamuna, and there pronouncing thy name he modulates his 
“ divine reed. Leave behind thee, O friend, the ring which tinkles on thy 

delicate ancle when thou sportest in the dance. Cast over thee thy azure 
“ mantle and run to the shady bower.” 

But Radha, too weak to move, is thus reported to Heri by the same 
fair mediator. “ She looks eagerly on all sides in hope of thy approach : 
“ she advances a few steps and falls languid to the ground. She weaves 
“ bracelets of fresh leaves, and looking at herself in sport, exclaims, 
“ behold the vanquisher of Madha ! Then she repeats the name of Herx, 
“ and catching at a dark blue cloud,* strives to embrace it, saying, ‘ It is 
“ * my beloved who approaches.’ ” 

Midnight arrives, but neither Heri nor the damsel returns, when she 
gives herself up to the frenzy of despair, exclaiming ; “ the perfidy of my 
“ friend rends ray heart. Bring disease and death, O gale of Malaya ! 
** Receive me in thy azure wave, O sister of Yama,!' that the ardour of 
“ my heart may be allayed.” 

The repentant Heri at length returns, and in speech well calculated to 
win, forgiveness, thus pleads his pardon. 

« Oh ! grant .me a draught of honey from the lotus of thy mouth ; or if 
“ thou art inexorable, grant me death from the arrows of thine eyes; 
“ make thy arms ray chains thou art my ornament ; thou art the pearl in 
« the ocean of my mortal birth ! Thine eyes, which nature formed like blue 
“ water-lilies, are become through thy resentment like petals of the crimson 
“ lotus ! Thy silence affects me ; oh ! speak with the voice of music, and 
“ let thy sweet accents allay my ardour.” 

“ Radha with timid joy, darting her eyes on Govinda, while she rausi- 
“ cally sounded the rings of her ancles and the bells her zone^X entered 


* This is in allusion to the colour of Crishna, a dark blue, 
f The Indian Pluto ; she is addressing the Yamuna. 

X Thus the ancient statues do not present merely the sculptor’s fancy in the zone of bells with 
which they arc ornamented. 
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the mystic bower o£ her beloved. His heart was agitated by her sight, 
** as the waves of the deep are affected by the liinar orb.* From his £^ce« 
« ful waist flowed' a pale yellow rob^ which resembled the golden dust df 
« the water>lily scattered over its blue petals.f His locks inteliWo'imn with 
** blossoms were like a doud variegated by the mooh>beaiii. T*ear8 of 
** transport gushed in a stream firom the full eyes of Raoha, and their 
** watery glances beamed on her best beloved. Even sbaAie^ ' Which had 
** before taken its abode in their dark piipile^ was itsdf asAiamed,^ and 
** departed when the fawn>eyed Radha gazed on the bright face of 
** CaiSHNA.” 

The deified Yadu is now all tenderness and afifection : and the poet pro> 
ceeds to describe Apollons bower on the sable Yamuna, in language equally 
impasstoned with that of the first of modem bards; as ** Xx)ve*s recess,** 
where, ** tm^who has loved not, here would learn that lore,** and like him 
the Hindu sanctifies it as 

^ The gi^imd 

Where early Love his Psyche's seme tinbouod/'§ 

In the morning the blue god aids in Radha*s simple toilet. He stains 
her eye with antimony ** which would make the blackest bee envious,** 
places ** a drcle of musk on her forehead,** and intertwines ** a chaplet of 
flowers and peacock's feathers in her dark tresse^** replacing ** the zone of 
golden bells.** 

The bard concludes as he commenced, with an eulogium on the inspire* 
tions of his muse, which it is evident were set to music. ** Whatever is 

delightful in the modes of music, whatever is graceful in the fine strains 
*' of poetry, whatever is exquisite in the sweet art of love, let the happy 
** and wise learn from the songs of Jydeva.** 

' To return from this digression. This mystic dance» the Ras-mandalt 


* This is a favourite metaphor with the bards of India^ to describe the alternations of the 
exciting causes of love : and it is yet more important as shewing that jYDfe va was the philosopher 
as well as the poet of natures making the action of the moon upon the tides the basis of this 
beautiful simile. 

f It will be again necessary to call to mind tlie colour ofCrishnas to appreciate this elegant 
metaphor. 

^ This idea is quite new. 

$ Childe Harolds Canto UL 
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appears apalagous to the Pyrric or jfre>daoce of the Egyptians. The move* 
mento of those who personate the deity and his fair coropanionaare. full of 
grac^ and the dialogue is replete with harmony.* The Chobis\ of Mat’hura 
and Vindravana have considerable reputation as vocalists $ and the effect of 
the well modulated deep tones of the adult blending with the clear treble 
of the juvenile performers, while the time is marked by the cymbal or the 
^thing monotony pf the tabor, occasionally mingled with the mirali or 
flute, Is very pleaang, , 

We may even And a Parnassus for Kaniya in GirdhanOf from which sacred 
hill he derives one of his principal epithets, Gibdhan or Gordhun-nAt^h, 

* God of the mount of wealth.* Here be first gave proofs of miraculous 
power, and a cave in this hill was the first shrine on his apotheosis, whence 
his miracles and oracles were made known to the Yad&s. From this cave 
(Gop'ha') is another of his titles — Gop*h*nath, * Lord of the cave,* distinct 
from his epithet Gopi>nat*h, * Lord of the GopiSf* or pastoral nymphs. On 
the annual festival held at Girdhana, the sacred mount is purified with 
copious oblations of milk, for which all the cows of the district are in 
requisition. 

The worship of Crishna in ancient da3r8, like that of Apollo amongst the 
Greeks, was chiefly celebrated in caves, of which there were many scattered 
over India. The most remarkable were those of Girdhana in VriJ ; Gaya in 
Bahar; Gop*h*nat*h on the shores of Saurashtra; and Jalindrat on the 
Indus. In these dark and mysterious retreats superstition had her full 
influence over the votaries who sought the commands of the deity, and 
desired to appease him ; but as the MUkhia told the author, “ the age of 


* The anniversary of the birth of Kaniya is celebrated with splendour at Sindians court, 
where the author frequently witnessed it, during a ten years’ residence. 

f The priests of Kaniya, probably so called from the chob or club with which, on the 
annual festival, they assault the castle of Kansa, the tyrant usurper of Crishna’s birthright, 
who, like Herod, ordered the slaughter of all the youth of Vrij, that Crishna might not 
escape. These ChobU are most likely the Sobii of Alexander, who occupied the chief towns of 
the Punjdb, and who, according to Arrian, worshipped the Hercules (/fm -nf-Asr, qu. Herak^ 
hi f) chief of the race of Heri, and were armed with dubs. The mimic assault of Kansa's 
castle by some hundreds of these robust church militants, with their long clubs covered with 
iron rings, is well worth seeing. 

t Jalindra on the Indus is described by the Emperor Baber as a very singular spot, having 
numerous caves. The deity of the caves of Jalindra is the tutelary deity of the Prince of 
Marwar 
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oracles and miracles is past and even the new wheel that was mii^oulously 
applied each revolving year to supply the place of that which first indicated 
Crishna’s desire to abide at Nat’hdwara,' is no longer furnished. The old 
one which was the signal of his wish» is, however, preserved as a holy , relic, 
and held in great reverence. The statue now worshipped at Nat’hdwara 
as the representative of ** the god of the mount,” is said to be the identical 
image first raised to Crishna in the cave of Girdhana, and brought thence 
by the high priest Balsa Acharya. 

As the destroyer of Kali«mao, * the black serpent/ which infested the 
waters of the Yamuna, Kamiya has the character of the Fythic Apollo. 
He is represented dragging the monster from the < black stream * (^Kali- 
Yamuna), and bruising him with his foot. Crishna had however many 
battles with his hydra foe ere he vanquished him, and he was once driven by 
Kal-yamun from Vrij to Dwarica, whence his title of IItnchor, as " aban- 
doning the fight.” Here we have the old allegory of the schismatic wars of 
the Buddhists and Vishnu^s. 

Diodorus informs us that Kan was one of the titles of the Egyptian 
Apollo ) and this is the common contraction for Kaniya. The colour of 
the Hindu Apollo is a dark cerulean blue {nila) : hence he is occasionally 
called NilA'Mat^h, * the blue god, *as well as Sham-nat'h, * the black god,’ 
and he is invariably represented with the lotus in his hand ; and like the 
Apollo of the Nile, Kaniya is depicted with the human form and eagle- 
head, one of the common hieroglyphic deities of Egypt. 

Sham-mat’h and Shi-nat’h, the black divinity, are the commonest epithets 
of Crishna, which name likewise means ‘ black.’ It is curious that his 
cotemporary and relative Nkm-nat’h, the twenty-second high priest of 
Buddha, was also designated from his black colour, Arisht Nemi : are we to 
bring both from the Nile, or to send them there from th^Indus ? S and H 
are permutable letters in the Bhakka, and Sam or Sha^ the god of the 
Yamuna, may be the Ham or Hammon of Egypt. The most marked resem- 
blances may be traced between the Ramisa of Ayodbia, and the Rameses 
of Egypt i and Heri, the Indian Apollo, accompanied Uamksa to Lanka, 
as did the Egyptian Apollo, Ramises, Sesostris on his expedition to India. 
The Hindu Ram6s\ in all the mytholog cal paintings is of the same blue 
colour as Crishna ; both were attended in their expedition by an army of 
Satyrs, or tribes bearing the names of different animals : and as we have 
the Aswas, the 2'ak shoes, and the Sassus of the Yadu tribes, typified under 
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the horse, the serpent, and the hare, so, the race of Smya, of which Rama 
was the head, may have designated their tribes the Rislu^ Hammany &c., 
bears and monkeys. Whether Kameses found his way from the Nile to the 
Ganges, or whether Ramesa found his Lanka on the shores of the Red Sea, 
we can but conjecture. The Hindu scorns the idea that the rock Ceylon 
was the abode of Rama's enemy. The distance of the Nile from the Indian 
shore forms no objection to the surmise ; the sail that spread for Ceylon 
could waft to the Red Sea, which the fleets of Tyre, of Solomon, and 
Hiram covered about this very time. That the Hindus navigated the ocean 
from the earliest ages, the traces of their religion in the isles of the 
Indian archipelago sufliciently attest. 

The coincidence between the most common epithets of the Apollos of 
Greece and India, as applied to the sun, are peculiarly striking. Her! 
is also called Bhan-nat’h, ‘ the lord of beams,’ or Phoebus, and his heaven 
is Heripur (Heliopolis), or * city of Heri.’* Helios (HA/of) was a title of 
Apollo, whence the Greeks had their Elysium (HAwr/of', the Heripur or 
Bhan-thany * the abode of the sun,' the highest of the heavens or abodes 
of bliss of the martial Rajpflt. Hence the eagle is a fit emblem of Her! as 
the sun.t 

The Dif Majores of the Rajpflt are the same in number and title as 
amongst the Greeks and Romans, being the deities who figuratively preside 
over the planetary system. Their grades of bliss are therefore in unison 
with the eccentricity of orbit of the planet named. On this account 
Chandra or Indu, the moon, being a mere satellite of Ella, the earth, 
though probably originating the name of the Indu race, is inferior in the 
scale of blissful abodes to that of his son Buddha or Mercury, whose heliacal 


* « In Hebrew signifies the sun, but in Arabic the meaning of the radical word is to 
guard, preserve ; aiuraT harh, guardian, preserver.” — Volney's Ruin* ^ Empire*, p. 316. 

f The heaven of Vithnu, called Vaicdnt'ha, is entirely of gold, and 80,000. miles in 
circumference. Its edifices, pillars, and ornaments, are composed of precious stones. The 
crystal waters of the Ganges form a river in Vaictint’ha, where are lakes filled with blue, red, 
and white water-lilies, each of a hundred and even a thousand petals. On a throne glorious 
as the meridian sun, resting on water-lilies, is YisiiHO, with Lacshmi or Sri, the goddess 
of abundance (the Ceres of the Egyptians and Greeks), on ‘his right hand, surrounded by 
spirits who constantly celebrate the prtuse of Vishnu and Lacshmi, who are served by his 
votaries, and to whom the eagle {garuda) is door-keeper.-— Extract from the Mahabharat . — See 
Ward on the History and Religion of the Hindus, vol. ii. p. 14. 

VoL. II. 2 S 
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appearance gave him importance even with the sons of Vaiva {Vaivamata) 
the sun. From the poetic seers of the martial races we learn that there 
are two distinct places of reward : the one essentially spiritual, the other 
of a material nature. The bard inculcates that the warrior who falls in 
battle in the fulfilment of his duty, who abandons life through the wave 
of sted,** will know no “ second birth,” but that the unconfined spark (yo/e) 
will reunite to the parent orb. . The doctrine of transmigration through a 
variety of hideous forms, may be considered as a series of purgatories. 

The Greeks and Celts worshipped Apollo under the title of Carneios, 
which ** selon le scholiaste de Th6ocrite ** is derived from Carnos, “ qui ne 
prophdtisoit que des malheurs aux Heraclides lors de leur incursion dans 
le P61oponn6se. Un d’eux appele HippoteSt le tua d^un coup de fleche*' 
Now one of the titles of Heri, the Hindu Apollo, is CAuanA, ‘ the radiant:* 
from Carana, * a ray * (of the sun). When Heri-Crishna led the remains of 
the Pandu Hericdld$ in company with the Hindu Hercules, Bald^va (the 
‘ god of strength *), and Yudishtra, after the great international war 
{bharat") with the C-dHiSf into the Peloponnesus of Saurashtra, they were 
attacked by the aboriginal occupants, the Bhills, owe of whom slew the divine 
CAranA with an arrow. The Bhills claim to be of Hyvansa, or ^e race of 
HyOt whose chief seat was at Mah^swar on the Nerbudda : thdinsassin of 
CAranA would consequently be Hipulat or descendant (^piUa") of Hya,* 

The most celebrated of the monuments commonly termed Druidic, 
scattered throughout Europe, is at Curnac in Brittany, on which coast the 
Celtic Apollo had his shrines, and was propitiated under the title of Carneus; 
and this monument may be considered at once sacred to the manes of the 
warriors and the sun<god Carneus. Thus the Roman Saturnalia, the car- 
nival, has a better etymology in the festival to Carneus, as the sun, than 
in the ** adieu to flesh ” during the fast. The charactej^f this festival is 
entirely oriental, and accompanied with the licentiousnes^which belonged 
to the celebration of the powers of nature. Even now, although Chris- 
tianity has banished the grosser forms, it partakes more of a Pagan than a 
Christian ceremony. 

* Supposing these coincidence in the fabulous history of the ancient nations of Greece and 

Asia to be merely fortuitous, they must excite interest ; but conjoined with various others in 
the history of the Hericulds of India and the Heraclidee of Greece, I cannot resist the idea that 
they were connected, and that Ramssa, Hsri, Buddha, and Yudishtra, &c. &c, were con- 
querors or hierarchs deified. 
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Apollo, besides being honoured as a deity presiding over the healing art, 
was especially invoked by the Greeks in epidemic disorders; and the 
shrines of Crishna were thronged with votaries beseeching him to avert 
that scourge, emphatically called marri, or death ; the cholera, yet raging 
in India. 

But I have trespassed too long with these analogies, and must proceed 
to describe some of the chief festivals of the Apollo of Nat’hdwara, of which 
the anniversary of his birth (Jenem), the JhuUjhtdnu or swinging on the 
water, and the Anaita are the most remarkable. The latter, as the more 
imposing of the three, may satisfy curiosity. On this occasion the seven 
forms or statues (sat*h~rhpa) of Heri-Crishna are brought together from the 
different capitals of Rajast’han, when mountains (cuta) of food (an) are 
piled up for their repast, and at a given signal attacked and levelled by the 
myriads of votaries assembled from all parts. 

About eighty years ago, on a memorable assemblage at the AnctUa, 
before warfare had devastated Rajast’han and circumscribed the means of the 
faithful disciples of Heri, amongst the multitude of Fisknuesof every region 
were almost all the Rajput princes; Rana Ursi of M6war, Raja Bijy 
Sing of ^rwar. Raja Guj Sing of Bikan4r, and Blhad6r Sing of Kish- 
engurh.'^BlANA Ursi presented to the god a tora, or massive golden anklet- 
chain set with emeralds : Buy Sing a diamond necklace worth 45, (XK) ru- 
pees : the other princes according to their means. They were followed by an 
old woman of Surat with infirm step and shaking head, who deposited four 
coppers in the hand of the high-priest, which were received with a gra- 
cious smile, not vouchsafed to the lords of the earth. “ The Rdnd is in 
luck,” whispered the chief of Kishengurh to the Rana. Soon afterwards the 
statue of Heri was brought forth, when the same old woman placed at its 
feet a bill of gwhange for 70,000 rupees (35,000 crowns). The mighty 
were humbled, afid the smile of the Gosaen was explained. Such gifts, and 
to a yet greater amount are, or were, far from uncommon from the sons 
of commerce, who are only known to belong to the fiock from the distin- 
guishing necklace (canli) of the sect* 

That predatory system which reduced these countries to a state of the 
most degraded anarchy, greatly diminished the number of pilgrimages to 


• Gibbon records a similar offering of 200,000 sesterces to the Roman church, by a stranger, 
in the reign of Decius. 


2 S 2 
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Nat'hdwara; and the gods.of Vrij had sufficient prescience to know that 
they could guard neither their priests nor followers from the Pat’han and 
Mahratta, to whom the crown (mtlAr/o) of the god, and the nutna {nose- 
jeweC) of Radha would be alike acceptable: nor would they have 
scrupled to retain both the deities and priests as hostages for such imposi- 
tion as they might deem within their means. Accordingly, of late years, 
there had been no congress of the gods of Vrij, who remained fixtures on 
their altars, till the halcyon days of A.D. 1818 permitted their liberation.* 

The Sat*h-r&pa, or seven statues of Kaniya, are the forms he assumed 
in the Ras-mandala, or mystic dance, with Radha and the Gopis. Balba 
Acharya, the high-priest of Crishna, first collected these, and having 
brought them together established the festival of the Anc(ita. The diffe- 
rent images remained in the same sanctuary, or at least under one supreme 
head, until the time of GirdharI, the grandson of Balba, who having 
seven sons, gave to each a rupa^ and their descendants continue in the office 
of priest. The names and present abodes of the gods are as follows : 

Nat’h-ji, the god, or Gordam-Nat'h, god of the mount Nat’hdwara. 


1. NonIta Nat’hdwajj^ 

2. Mat’hura Nat’h Kotah. 

3. Dwar-ca NatTi Kankerowli. 

4. Gokul-Nat'h, or Gokul Cuandrama ... Jeipur. 

5. Yauu-Nat’h Surat. 

6. Vitul-Nat’h Kotah. 

7. Mudhun Moiii>na Jeipiir. 


These names are derived either from some peculiar attribute or from the 
original seat of the shrine. The god, Nafh-jit is not enumerated amongst 
the forms ; he stands supreme over all. < 

f I enjoyed no small degree* of favour with the supreme pontiff of the shrine of Apollo and 
all his votaries, for effecting a meeting of the seven statues of Vishnu. In contriving this, 1 
had not only to reconcile ancient animosities between the priests of the different shrines, in 
order to obtain a free passport for the gods, but to pledge myself to the princes in whose 
capitals they were established, for their safe return : for they dreaded lest bribery might entice 
the priests to fix them elsewhere, which would have involved their loss of sanctity, dignity, 
and prosperity. It cost me no little trouble, and still more anxiety, to keep the assembled 
multitudes at peace with each other, for they are as outrageous as any sectarians in contesting 
the supreme power and worth of their respective forms (rupa)m Yet they all separated not 
only without violence, but without even any attempt at robbery, so common on those occasions. 
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NoNfTA, or Nonanda, is the juvenile Kaniya, who has his altar separate, 
though close to Nat*h*ji. He is also styled Bala-mokund, * the blessed 
child,* and is depicted as an infant with a pera * or comBt ball in his hand. 
This image, which was one of the pennies of a former age, and which, 
since the dcstructibn of the shrines of Ckishna by the Islamites, had lain in 
the Yamuna, attached itself to the sacerdotal zone (zunu') of the high 
priest Balsa, while he was performing his ablutions, who, carrying it 
home, placed it in a niche of the temple and worshipped it : and Nonanda 
yet receives the peculiar homage of the high-priest (a lineal descendant of 
Balsa) and his family as their household divinity. Of the second image, 
Mat’hura Nat*h, there is no particular mention ; it was at one time at 
Kamnorh in M6war, but is now at Kotah. 

It has been stated that each of the seven sons of the high-priest had an 
image of the god intruded to him. These sons had all appellations appertain- 
ing to the deity and Balcrishna, the third son, had Dwar-ca Nat’h made 
over to his keeping. This statue, now at Kankerowli in is asserted 

to be the identical image which received the adoration of Raja UmrIka, a 
prince of the solar race who lived in the Satya YugOy or silver age. The 
‘ o^he mount * (Gird’han Nath) revealed himself in a dream to his 
high-pnest, and told him of the domicile of this his representative at 
Kanouj. Thither Balsa repaired, and having obtained it from the Brahman^ 
appointed Damoduu-das Khetri to officiate at his altar, on whose death it 
reverted to Balsa. This image like the rest is only a duplicate of the 
divinity, the original being in the Saurashtra peninsula. 

The fodrth statue, that ofGoKOL-NAx’H, orGoKUL CnANDRAMA(/. e. the 
moon of Gokul), had an equally mysterious origin, having been discovered 
in a deep ravine on the banks of the river } Balsa assigned it to his brother- 
in-law. Gokul is an island on the Jumna, a few miles below Mat’hura, 
and celebrated in the early history of the pastoral divinity. The possession 
of this image by Jdya-p^r does not deprive the little island of its honours as 
a place of pilgrimage; for the * god of Gokul* has an altar on the original 
site, and his rites are performed by an aged priestess, who disowns the 
jurisdiction of the high-priest of Nat’hdwara, both in the spiritual and 
temporal concerns of her shrine; and who, to the no small scandal of all 


• The pern of Mat’hura can only be made from tlie waters of the Yamuna, from whence 
it is yet conveyed to Nonanda at Nat’hdwara, and witli curds forms his evening repast 
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who are interested in Apollo, appealed from the fiat of the high-priest' to 
the British adawlut, or court of justice. The royal grants of th6 Mogul 
emperors were produced, which proved the right to lay in the' high-priest, 
though a long period of almost undisturbed authority had created a feelitig of 
independent control in the family of the priestess, which they desired might 
continue. A compromise ensued, when the author was instrumental in 
restoring harmony to the shrines of Apollo. 

The fifth, Yadu-Nat’h, “ God of the Yadus** is the deified ancestor of 
Crishna and the whole Yadu race. This image, now at Surat, formerly 
adorned the shrine of Mahavan near Mat’hura, which was destroyed by 
Mahmud. 

The sixth, Vitul-Nat'h, or Pandurano, was found in the Ganges at 
Benares, Samvat 1572, from which we may judge of their habit of multiply- 
ing divinities. 

The seventh, Mudhun Mohuka, “ he who intoxicates with desire,” the se- 
ductive lover of Radha and the Gopis, has his rites performed by a female. 
The present priestess of Mohuna is the mother of Damodra, the supreme 
head of all who adore the Apollo of "Vrij. 

I am not aware’ of the precise period of Balsa Acharya, who thus col- 
lected and distributed the seven images of Crishna now in Rajast’han ; but 
he must have lived about the time of the last of the Lodi kings, at the 
period of the conquest of India by the Moguls. The present pontiff, 
Damodra, as before said, is his lineal descendant } and whether in addressing 
him verbally or by letter, he is styled Maharaja or * great prince.* “ Gosdeh- 
ji Maharaja** is his common epithet. Gosden is a title more applicable to 
the celihataire worshippers of Hari than of Heri — of Jupiter than of Apollo ; 
signifying one who has obtained a mastery over his passions. It is alleged 
that the Emperor Akber first bestowed this epithet on the high priest of 
Crishna, whose rites attracted his regard. They were previously called 
Dikhitj* ** one who performs sacrifice,** a name given to a very numerous 
class of Brahmans. 

The Gotra Acharya or genealogical creed of the high priest is as follows : 
“Tylung Brahmin, Bhardhwaja gotra,* Gdra-cdla,^ Tyturi sac*ha ; ue. Brah- 


^ Dhardh*wajn was a celebrated founder of a sect in the early ages. 

f Gdr is an epithet applied to Vrishpati, ** Lord of the Bull,’’ the Indian Jupiter, who is 
called the Gur^ preceptor or guardian of the gods. 
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man of Telingana, of the tribe of Bhardhwaja, of the race of Gur, of the 
branch Tyturi.* As the supreme head of the Vishnu sect his person is held 
to be AnsOf or “ a portion of the divinity ;** and it is maintained that so late 
as the father of the present incumbent, Apollo manifested himself and con- 
versed with the high priest. The presentpontiffis now aboutthirty years of age. 
He is of a benign aspect, with much dignity of demeanour : courteous, yet 
conscious of the homage due to his high calling : meek, as becomes the 
priest of Govinua, yet with the finished manners of one accustomed to the 
first society. His features are finely moulded, and his complexion good. 
He is about the middle size, though as he rises to no mortal, I could not 
exactly judge of his height. When I saw him he had one only daughter, to 
whom he is much attached. He has but one wife, nor docs Crisiina allow 
polygamy to bis priest, and what is yet more natural, he has interdicted 
suttees. In times of danger the high priest of Apollo, like some of his pro- 
totypes in the dark ages of Europe, poised the lance, and found it more 
effective than spiritual anathemas, against those who would first adore the 
god, and (hen plunder him. Such were the Mahratta chiefs, Jesswunt Rao 
Holkar and Bapu Sindia. Damodba accordingly made the tour of his 
extensive diocese at the head of four hundred horse, two standards of foot, 
and two field-pieces. He rode the finest mares in the country laid aside 
his pontificals and the “ yellow mantle,”t for the quilted dugla^ and was 
summoned to matins by the kettle-drum instead of the bell and cymbal. In 
this he only imitated " the black god,” Shamnat’h, who often mixed in the 
ranks of battle, and “ dyed his saffron robe in the red-stained field.” Had 
Damodba been captured on one of these occasions by any marauding Pat’han, 
and incarcerated, as he assuredly would have been, for ransom, the marauder 
might have replied to the Rana, as did the Plantagenet king to the Pope 
when the surrender of the captive church-militant bishop was demanded, 
” Is this thy son Joseph's coat?” But, notwithstanding this display of 
martial principle, which covered with a helmet the shaven crown, his conduct 
and character are amiable and unexceptionable, and he furnishes a striking 
contrast to the late head of the Vishnu establishments in Marwar, who com- 
menced with the care of his master’s conscience, and ended with that of the 

♦ I am not aware of the import of Tyturu 

t Hence his epithet Pitumbra^ under which he is worshipped by the Rana. Synonimous 
witli this is the name of Pandurang^ by which he is chiefly known in the Dekhan ; from Pandu, 
yellow ocrci and rangf colour. 
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state ; meek and unassuming till he added temporal* to spiritual power, which 
developed illimited pride, with all the qualities that too often wait on ** a 
little brief authority,** and to the display of which he fell a victim. Damo* 
DRA,t similarly circumstanced, might have evinced the same failings, and 
have met the same end ; but though endeavours were made to give him 
political influence at the Rana’s court, yet, partly from his own good sense, 
and partly though the dissuasion of the Nestor of Kotah, he was not entrained 
in the vortex of its intrigues, which would have involved the sacriflce of 
wealth and the proper dignity of his station. 

* Tlie high priest of Jalindra-nat*h used to appear at the head of a cavalcade far more 
numerous than any feudal lord of Marwar. A sketch of this personage will appear elsewhere* 
These Brahmans were not a jot behind the ecclesiastical lords of the middle ages, who are thus 
cliaracterized : — Les seigneurs eccl4sia8tiques> malgr6 Fhumilit^ chr^tienne ne se sont pas 
montr6s moins orgueilleux que les nobles laics. Le doyen du chapitre de Notre Dame du 
Port, d Clermont, pour montrer sa grande noblesse, olficiail avec toute la pompe f^odale. 
Etant d Fautel, il avait Foiseau sur la perche gauche, et on portait devant lui la hallebarde ; on 
** la lui portait aussi de la m^me manidre pendant qu^on chantait Fdvangile, et aux processions il 
** avait lui-mdme Foiseau sur le poing, et il marchait d la tdte de ses serviteurs, menant ses 
chiens de chasse.” —Diet, de V Anc. Rigime^ p. S80. 

f The first letter I received on reaching England after my long residence in India was from 
this priest, filled with anxious expressions for my health, and speedy return to protect the 
lands and sacred kine of Apollo. 


APPENDIX. 


No. I. 

Grant of the RafUore Rant, the Queen^Mother qf UdipAr, on the death qf her Son^ the 

Heir^Apparentj Prince Umra. 

Sid Ski Burra** RnJdor’-ji to the Patels and inhabitants of Giroh. The four bigahsof 
land, belonging to the Jat Rogga, have been assigned to the Brahman Kishna on the 
Anta Samya (final epoch) of Lalji.\ Let him possess the rents thereof X ^ Tlie dues for 


♦ The great Rahtore queen. There were two of this tribe ; she was the queen-mother, 
f An endearing epithet, applied to children, from larla^ beloved. 

X It is customary to call these grants to religious orders ** grants of land,” although they entitle only 
the rents thereof ; for there is no seizin of the land itself, as numerous inscriptions testify, and which. 
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wood and forage {khur lakur) contributions {burar) are renounced by the state in 
favour of the Brahmans. 

Sdmvai 1875 Jmavus^ 10th of Asqf\ 1819. 


No. II. 

Grant held by a Brahn^ of Birkhairah. 

A Brahman’s orphan was compelled by hunger to seek sustenance in driving an 
oil-mill ; instead of oil the receptacle was filled with blood. The frightened oilman 
demanded of the child who he was : ^ A Brahman’s orphan^’ was the reply. Alarmed 
at the enormity of his guilt in thus employing the son of a priest, he covered the pOlm of 
his hand with earthy in which he sowed the tulasi seedf and went on a pilgrimage to 
Dwarica. He demanded the presence (dursuna) of the god; the priests pointed to the 
ocean, when he plunged in, and had an interview with Dwarica Nat’h, who presented 
him with a written order on the Bona for forty-five higahs of land. He returned and threw 
the writing before the Rana^ on the steps of the temple of Juggernat’h. The Bana read 
the writing of the god, placed it on his head, and immediately made out the grant This 
is three hundred and fifty years ago, as recorded by an inscription on stone, and his 
descendant, Koshala, yet enjoys it” 

(A true Translation.) J. Tod. 


No. III. 

The Palode inscription is unfortunately mislaid; but in searching for it, another was 
discovered from Unair, four miles south-west of the ancient Morwan, where there 
is a temple to the four-armed divinity (Chathurbhuja), endowed in Samvat 1570 by 
Bana Juggut Sing. 

On one of the pillars of the temple is inscribed a voluntary gift made in Samvat 1845, 
and signed by the village Panch^ of the first-fruits of the harvest, viz. two sirs and a^hedf 
(five pounds weight) from each Khal^ of the spring, and the same of the autumnal 
harvests. 


08 well 08 the present, prove the proprietory right to be in the cultivator only. The tamba-ftatra^ («) or 
copper-plate (by which such grants are properly designated) of Yas6vabma, the Pravxara prince of 
Ujoyani, seven hundred years ago, is good evidence that the rents only are granted ; he commands the 
crown tenants of the two villages assigned to the temple to pay all duet at they arite^money^rent^^ 
firtt thare of produce f not a word ofteizin of the soil.— Sec Transactions of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
voL I. p. 1 ^ 23 . 

(o) To distinguish them from grants of land to feudal tenantt, which patents {putta) are Manuscript. 

♦ A hhal is one of the heaps after the corn is thrashed out, about maundt, 

VoL. II. 2 T 
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. No. IV. 

Sri Umra Sikg (IL) &c. 8tc. 

Whereas the shrine of Sri Pratap-Iswara {Oie Ood qf Fortune) h^a been erected in 
the meadows of Rasmi, all the groves and trees are sacred to him : whoever cuts 
down any of them is an offender to the state, and shall pay a fine of three hundred 
rupees, and the cue * shall be the portion of the officers of government who suffer it. 

Pos. 14, Samvai 1712. 


No. V. 

Mahrana SrI Raj Sing, commanding. 

To the NMes^ Ministers^ Pez^,t Putwaris^\ of the ten thousand [villages] of M^war 
(doe eehis according to your stations — read I 

1. From remote times the temples and dwellings of the«7htitJ have been authorized; 
let none therefore within their boundaries carry animals to slaughter— this is their 
ancient privilege. 

2. Whatever life, whether man or animal, passes their abode for the purpose of 
b^ng killed, is saved (amra). j: 

S. Traitors to the state, robbers, felons escaped confinement, who may fly for 
sanctuaiy (sima) to the dwellings (upasrd) § of the Yaiie,ll shall not there be seized by 
the servants of the court. 

4. The hOncJki^ (handful) at harvest, the in^' (handful) of iKsrcmoA— the charity 
lands (dali), grounds, and houses, established by them in the various towns, shaU be 
maintained. 

5. This ordinance is issued in consequence of the representation of the Ric^^ Manoh, 
to whom is granted fifteen btgahs of adh&n ff land, and twenty-five of malaiti.W The 
same quantity of each kind in each of the districts of Nimutch and Nimbahaira,— 
total in the three districts, forty-five bigahs of adh&n^ and seventy-five of maLXt 

On seeing this ordinance, let the land be measured and assigned, and let none molest 


e The gadda^ghAi ts a panlsherent unknowtt to any but the Hindu eode ; the hieroglyphic import appears 
on the pillar, and must be seen to be understood. 

f Rerenue officers. 

X Literally immortal, from mere, death, and the privative prefix. 

^ Schools or colleges of the YatU, || Priests of the Jaifu* 

7 XOnehi and mUH are both a handfuls the first is applied to grain in the stalk at harvest time; the 
other to such edibles in merohendise as sugar, raibins, drc. collectively termed keranok^ 

a* Die is an atieient title appKed to the highest class of priests ; RioMietha-Ric-AnifAra^ to royalty 
in old times. I leave to antiquliriana the derivation of this terminating syllable of the Gothic kings, 
the Alarics, Chilperics, Theodorics, Ac. 

Xf Adhdn, is the richest land, laying under the protection of the town walls : mai or tnelaiii land, is 
land not irriguted ftom wells. 

XX all a hundred and twenty bigah»^ or about forty acres. 
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the Yaiit, but foster their privileges. Cursed be he who infringes them — the eow to the 
Hindu— the hog and corpte to the Musulman. 

. . (By command.) 

Samvat 1749, Mahmd &th. Sah Dyal, (Minister.) 


No. VI. 

Maharaja Chuttur Sing (one of the Boam'a sons), commanding. 

In the town of Rasmi, whoever slays sheep, buffaloes, goats, or other living thing, 
is a criminal to the state; his house, cattle, and effects shall be forfeited, and himself 
expelled the village. 

(By command.) 

To» Sud 14, Saawat 170d. The PanchoH Dumica Dab. 


No. VII. 

Mahrana Jey Sing to the inhabitants of Bakrole ; printers, potters, oilmen, 8tc. &c., 
commanding. 

From the 11th Asar (June) to the full moon of A$<g (September) none shall drain 
the waters of the lake; no oil>mill shall work, or earthern vessel be made, during these 
the four rainy months. 


No. VIII. 

Mahrana Sri Juggut Sing II., commanding. 

The village of Siarh in the hills, of one thousand rupees yearly rent, having been 
chosen by Nathji (tAe God) for his residence, and given up by Rinna Raohud£,* I 
have confirmed it. The Go8a£n\ and his heirs shall enjoy it for ever. 

Samvat 1793. 


No. IX. 

Sin Sri MahrajaDheraj, Mahrana Sri Bhim Sino-ji, commanding. The under- 
mentioned towns and villages were presented to Sai-jij; by copper plate. The revenues, 
(Aast/)$ contributions, {hurar) taxes, dues (Jagut-b6-lagut), trees, shrubs, JbmdatioM and 

♦ The chief of D^Iwara. 

+ There are other graote later than thi«, which prove that all grant! were renewed in every new relfcn. 
This grant also proves that no chief has the power to alienate without his sovereign’s sanction. 

i Epithet indicative of greatness (of the deity), 

§ Here is another proof that the sovereign can only alienate the revenues (hatil), and though every 
thing upon and about the grant, yet not the toil. The nknhHm is almost as powerful an expression as the 
old grant to the Rawdons “ From earth to heaven 

** From heaven to hell, 

** For thee and thine 
“ Therein to dwell.” 

2 T 2 
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boundaries {nim aim) shall all belong to Sawi. If of my seed, none will ever dispute 
this. 

The ancient copper-plate being lost, 1 have thus renewed it* * * § 

Here follows a list of thirtff-fcur entire towns and villages, many from the fisc ; or 
confirmations of the grants of the chiefs, besides various parcels of arable land, from 
twenty to one hundred and fifty bigaJis^ in forty-six more villages, from chiefs of every 
class, and patches of meadow-land {bira) in twenty more. 


No. X. 

Sri Mahrana BhIma Sing-ji, commanding. 

To the towns of 8ri-ji, or to the ^personaT] lands of the Goscten-jiy* no molestation 
shall be offered. No warrants or exactions shall be issued or levied upon them. All 
complaints, suits, or matters in which justice is required, originating in Nat’hdwara, 
shall be settled there ; none shall interfere therein, and the decisions of the Qosainrji 
I shall invariably confirm. The town and transit dutiesf (of Nath’dwara and villages 
pertaining thereto), the assay {fiurkhdye)\ fees., from the public markets; duties on 
precious metals {kasoti)y\ all brokerage {dulati\ and dues collected at the (bur gates ; all 
contributions and taxes of whatever kind, are presented as an offering to Srwi; let the 
income thereof be placed in Sri-ji^s coffers. 

All the products of foreign countries imported by the VaishnuvasyX whether domestic 
or foreign, and intended for consumption at Nath’dwara,$ shall be exempt from duties. 
The^right of sanctuary {sima) of Srt-ji, both in the town and in all his other villages, || 
will be maintained: the Almighty will take cognizance of any innovation. Wherefore, 
let all chiefs, farmers of duties, beware of molesting the goods of Nath-ji {the God), and 
wherever such may halt, let guards be provided for their security, and let each chief 
convey them through his bounds in safety. If of my blood, or if my servants, this warrant 
will be obeyed for ever and for ever. Whoever resumes this grant will be a caterpillar in 
hell during 60,000 years. 

By command — through the chief butler {Panairi) Eklixgdas: written by Surut 
Sing, son of Nathji Pancholi, Mah-sud Ist, Samvat 1865; A.D. 1809. 


* The high priest, 

^ All these are royalties, and the Rana was much blamed, even by his VUhnuva ministers, for sacrificing 
them even to Kaniya. 

{ Followers of Vishnu, Ckishna, or Kaniya, chiefly mercantile. 

§ Many merchants, by the connivance of the conductors of the caravans of Apollo*s goods, contrived to 
smuggle their goods to Nath’dwara, and to the disgrace of the high priest or his underlings, this trafiic was 
sold for their personal advantage. It was a delicate thing to search these caravans, or to prevent the loss 
to the state from the evasion of the duties. The Rana durst not interfere, lest he might incur the penalt}^ 
of his own anathemas. The author’s influence with the high priest put a stop to this. 

II This extent of sanctuary is an innovation of the present Rana*i, with many others equally unwise. 
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No. XI. 

Personal grant to the high priest, Damodurji Mahrc{j. 

SwESTA Sri, from the abode atUdyapur, Mahrana Sri BhIm Sing-ji, commanding. 

To all the chieftains, landholders, managers of the crown and dori* * * § lands, to all 
Patels^ &C. &C. &c. As an offering to the Sri Goacuen^i two rupees have been granted 
in every village throughout M6warj one in each harvest — let no opposition be made 
thereto. If of my kin or issue, none will revoke this — the dn (oath of allegiance) l>e 
upon his head. By command, through Purihara Myaram, Samvat 1860, Jaet swf 
5th Mungulwar. 

Atone side of the patent in the Panama own hand, ‘‘ an offering to Sri GiRDHARi-Jif 
Mahraj — if of my issue none will disobey — who dares, may the Almighty punish.^' 


No. XII. 

Mahrana Bhim Sing, commanding. 

To the Mindra (minister) of Siii Murli Munohur (flute-delighting) situated on the 
dam of the lake at Mandelgurh, the following grant has been made, with all the dues, 
income, and privileges, viz. 

1. The hamlet called Kotwal^kh^ra, with all thereto appertaining. 

2. Three rupees worth of saffron monthly from the transit duty cMbdtra. 

3. From the police office of Mandelgurh : 

Tliree tunics (bagha) for the idol on each festival, viz. Uahtumiy JuUjatra and 
Vaamnt Panchama. 

Five rupees wortli of oilt on the Jid-jatra^ and two and a half in the full moon 
of Kartik. ^ 

4. Both gardens under the dam of the lake, with all the fruits and flowers theieof. 

5. The on all the vegetables appertaining to the prince. 

6. Kdnchi and dalalij or the handful at harvest and all brokerage. 

7. The income arising from the sale of the estates are to be applied to the repairs of 
the temple and dam. 

Megair Snd 1, Samvat 1866. 


* Lands for the queens or others of the immediate household, 

f Father of the present high priest, Damodurji. 

t Amongst the items of the Chartulary of Dumferinline, Is the tytbe of the oil of the Greenland whale 
fisheries. 

§ A handful of every basket of vegetables sold in the public markets. 



XVI. An Account qf some Sculptures in the Cave Temples qf EUora, By 
Captain Robeht Melville Geindlay^ M.R.A.S. Accompanied by Plates. 

Read Dec. 6, 18d8. 


The accompanying drawings of some of the sculptures in the cave temples 
of Ellora were made in the year 1813 } since which time, until very recently, 
they have been in the possession of the Honourable Lady Hood (now Mrs. 
Stewart Mackenzie), for whom they were executed : and I have availed 
myself of that lady*s permission to make them public through the medium 
of the Royal Asiatic Society. . 

The superiority of these sculptures is universally acknowledged by all who 
have visited these stupendous excavations, as well as their antiquity over 
perhaps any other building now existing in India. 

The magnificence of design, the justness of proportion, and the surpassing 
ricbness of ornament displayed in these shrines, have been already too well 
described by Mr. Erskine* to require any further mention here. 

The four drawings represent the following subjects : 

No. 1. MAhAd^va, Dacsha, and Nanda. 

No. S. Bhadra, or VIra Bhadra. 

No. 3. Jatad Ratha, called also DytAsur Siva. Siva having obtained 
the chariot of Surta, or the sun, is in pursuit of the demon Tripura. 

No. 4. Bhairava or Bhtru. 

It may be proper to remark, that these 6gures are as nearly as possible 
fac-similes of the outlines made on the spot with the most scrupulous 
regard to accuracy of form and proportion, by a hand too unpractised to lend 
either embellishment or correction to the objects pourtrayed. 

These figures will probably be received as evidence that the art of sculp- 
ture formerly existed in India in a much higher state of perfection 


♦ In the first volume of the Transactions of the Bombay Literary Society. 
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than 18 generally supposed ; and this assumption is further confirmed by 
an arm from one of the colossal figures at Elephanta, now in the possession 
of Sir Charles Forbes, Bart. M.P., which is considered by artists to indicate 
a highly refined taste in sculpture. 

The figures, as well as the ornamental sculpture at Ellora, are, however, 
of superior execution to those at Elephants. 
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XVII. Remarks on certain Sculptures in the Ceeve Temples qf EUora. By 
LieuL-Colonel James Tod, M.R.A.S. 

Read Dec. (i, 1S28. 

It being deemed desirable that some explanation should accompany the 
interesting drawings, particularized in the preceding article on ancient Hindu 
sculptures from the Cave Temples of EUora, made by Captain Grindlay, I 
hasten to fulfil the wishes of the council. 

There are two modes by which they might receive illustration : one, sup- 
posing them to contain an astronomical allusion, as suggested by Dr. B. G. 
Babinoton } the other, from an allegory in the Hindu theogonies. A know- 
ledge of the relative position of these sculptures in the Cave Temple would 
materially influence my decision on this point, as regards the two.plates to 
which I shall chiefly confine my observations, viz, one, (No. 1) which I 
designate “ The Fable of Dacsha PbajapAti, or M Ahadova, Dacsha, and 
Nandaj” the other (No. 2) VIra-Bhadra.” If these sculptures are con- 
tiguous to each other in the cave, then I have no doubt they represent the 
fable of the sacrifice of Sati, the consort of MauAo£va, and the formation of 
the giant ViuA-BHADaA, to revenge her death by that of Dacsha : though 
even this allegory may possibly conceal an astronomical period. 

Let us first pay due attention to Dr. Babington’s suggestion, that the 
central figure with a bird ” may represent the planet Mars {Cartkeya) with 
his peacock, or Mercury (^BMdhd) with his eagle, or Saturn {Sant) with his 
raven } and that the personage placed between the two signs of the Zodiac, 
Mesha or the Ram and Vrishabha the BuU, may have allusion to some 
particular position of the heavens.** 

We have a right to assume that the cave-worship of the Hindfis had the 
same origin as among the ancient Persians, the ^Egyptians, and the Greeks, 
and that these caves were consecrated to rites whose bases were astronomical; 
and it is fair to infer that this worship originated amongst the Hindus, 
not confined to India proper, but from remote Scythia, embracing the caves 
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of Bamian, of Jalindra, of Oaya, of Gwalioft of Dhumr&r» of Ellora, and 
of Elephanta. ** Zoroaster** (says Volney* quoting Eusebius) ** was 
the first who, having fixed upon a cavern pleasantly situated in the moun* 
tains adjacent to Persia, formed the idea of consecrating it to Mithra 
(the Sun), the creator and father of all things ; and having made in this 
cavern several geometrical divisions representing the seasons and the elements, 
he imitated on a small scale the order and disposition of the universe by 
Mithra. In these caves they celebrated mysteries, which consisted in 
imitating the motion of the stars, the planets, and the heavens. The 
initiated took the names of constellations and assumed the figures of animals. 
One was a lion, another a raven, and a third a ram. Hence the use of 
masks in 'the first representation of the drama; of this nature were the 
mysteries of Ceres.** But Volney will not allow Zoroaster the honour of 
the invention, which he says is due to the Egyptians, of which the caverns 
of Thebes, full of similar pictures, afford proof. 

There is a powerful analogy, both architectural and mythological, between 
the cave temples of Ellora and Elephanta, and Elephantine in Egypt, where 
certain emblematic figures appear to have the same character as those under 
discussion. ** At Elephantine (says Volney, still quoting Eusebius) they 
worshipped the figure of a man in a sitting posture, painted blue, having the 
head of a ram and the horns of a goat which encompassed a disc : all of 
which represented the sun’s and moon’s conjunction in the sign of the ram: 
the blue colour denoting the power of the moon at the period of junction to 
raise water into clouds.*’ 

I have little doubt that the central figure is MAnAoivA, the creative 
power : and that he sometimes represents the solar deity, we have the best 
proof in seeing his monolithic emblem in the sun-temples of the ancient 
sun-worshippers (Sauras, the Hvpov of Strabo) of Saurashtra, where he is 
called BAl-nAth, BAL-cfisAR,t BAL-pt;RA, MAnADfevA. As emblematic 
of the sun, and placed between the celestial signs Aries and Taurus, which 
these ram-headed and bull-headed figures represent, MAhAdAva may designate 
the position of the sun in the Zodiac when these sculptures were executed, 
I shall leave to others the task of calculating the precession of the equinoxes. 


* Vide “ Rains of Empires.” 

t In this word we should find the origin of the Persian crest, the him and Sunt Bd being 
the type of the sun, as in Bfilbec (the tun^idol) of Syria, and Citdr a lion. 

VoL. II. « u 
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so as to elicit the period, if such is meant to be designated. Volney says, 
the vernal equinox coincided with the first degree of Ariee 2t!04t years, and 
with the first degree of Taurus 4619 years, before Christ. 

The Egyptians supposed the Sun to assume the forms of the animals 
represented in the zodiac ; and such is not improbably the origin of the 
Hindfi Avataras,* an idea supported by Volney, who says: “Thecflg'fe of 
VisHNt^ is but one of the thousand emblems of the sun, and his incarnations 
in Ajish, boar, lion, and ittrtle, nothing more than the metamorphosis of the 
same star, whicii, passing successively through the signs of the twelve animals, 
was supposed to assume these forms.’* 

We will now quit this speculation and proceed to the legend of the 
sacrifice of SAti and metamorphosis of Dacsha. I give it on 'the autho* 
rity of Chand, the last of the great bards of India, who has incorporated 
numerous episodes from ancient mythologies. 

Dacsha Pr<gapdti\ was a prince of the Satya Yuga : his daughter SAti was 
married to MAhAd£va, who having offended his father-in-law, he chose to 
omit inviting him to attend a grand sacrifice, at which all the gods and demons 
(^Dyte) were present. SAtt, from the summit of KailAs beholding the assem- 
blage, requested permission to repair thither. SivA {MdhdddvcC) expostulated 
on the indelicacy of proceeding to her father’s abode uninvited ; but yielded 
to her earnest desire, giving her his own charger Nanda {Taurus), on which 
she joined the assembly. But her family paid the consort of SfvA no attention, 
and portions of the sacred food were placed before the whole, absent and 
present, excepting only her lord. Anger so excited the faithful SAti at this 
disrespect to Siva, that fire issued from her body, and she was consumed 
in the self-created fiame.t The infuriated Nanda destroyed the sacrifice, 
and returning to Kailas, related to MAhAd^va the death of his spouse. In 
afHiction MAhAdgva cut off his lock§ {jufha) and threw it on the earth, 
from which the giant ViRA-BHADnA was born, who revenged the death of 
SAti by the decollation of Dacsha. The gods and demons who had 
assembled to partake of the hospitable rites, implored of MAhAdgva || that 


It may be objected to this, that there are not so many Avataras as aodiacal s^ns* 
f Praja-pa'ti, lord of creatures. 

X This is the origin of the immolation of females, and of the term sati (vulg. suttee)* 

§ In all ages, cutting off the lock appears to have been a sign of grief. 

II Here we see the junction of the powers of life and death. « 
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he would restore Dacsha to life. The father of the gods cut off the head of 
a goat, which he placed on the headless body of Dacsha, who instantly 
started up and began to bleat like a goat, at which MAhAd^va was delighted 
and laughed immoderately ; commanding, to commemorate the event, that 
bis votaries should bleat like a goat.* * * § 

In this legend we have all the characters necessary to explain these 
two fragments of antique sculpture ; MAhAd^va, the tauriform Nanda, 
and the goat*headed Dacsha. The bird which MAhAd^va feeds out of 
his cup,t formed of a human skull, is probably the Sarus,t sacred to him, 
and emblematic of conjugal affection, — consequently alluding to the recent 
sacrifice of SAti. 

In the compartment representing Vira-Bhadra, where a naked female 
figure is in the distance, we probably have allusion to the regeneration 
of the faithful SAti (a story precisely the counterpart of that of Atys and 
Ctbelb), who again appeared, and was wedded to SfvA, as the fascinating 
mountain>nymph M^ra, daughter of Hemacril. 

This curious fable of the origin of the Hindu Pan, or Dacsha Praja^ 
pdti, has considerable affinity to the Priapus of the Greeks and Romans, 
even in name, and still more to what Herodotus relates of the Theban 
Jupiter, to whom throughout the Mendesian territory goats were sacred, 
and sheep sacrificed ; and it will strike the Orientalist as a singular coinci* 
dence, that the word (mendes') from which this Egyptian Jupiter was 
designated (from rams being offered to him) should be Sanscrit, in which 
language mendd is ram. Herodotus thus explains its origin ;§ “ Jupiter 
cut off the head of a ram, and covering himself with the skin, shewed him. 


* This is accordingly done, the cheeks arc inflated, and beaten by the hands (gal bajaond) to 
resemble the bleating of a goat. 

f Termed in the dialects cupra, and with which, as the God of war (Hun), he drinks the 
blood of the slain, in which he is exactly the Scandinavian Thor. 

J The Phenicopteros. These birds are always in pairs, and afford continual metaphors to 
the Hindu poet when describing domestic affection. 

§ Herodotus says, Mendes is alike the name of Pan and a Goat. Mtndd is a ram in Sanscrit, 
and the ram-headed divinity in the caves of Ellora is termed Miun-iswAiiA, or Uam-God. ITto 
statue of Priapus was degraded into the scare-crow Terminus, ns a land-mark, or territorial 
boundary, by the Romans. In Rajpdtanawc have the ass depicted on boundary-stones; and 
the gttdha-gMl to whosoever removes the land-mark, has a penal allusion, probably equally 
obscene with that of the gpd Terminus, of the Romans. 

2 U 2 
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self in that form to Hercules. Hence the Egyptians represent the statue of 
Jupiter with the bead of a ram ) and in the annual festival they kill a ram, 
and placing its skin on the image of the god, they introduce before it a 
figure of Hercules : the assembly afterwards, beat \he nm,*!r-*Muterpe» 42. . 

Chaitd the bard introduces the birth of Viaa-BHADBA from the lock of 
SivA*s hair, quite incidentally, but with great poetic skill ; and as it affords, 
at the same time, an historic record of some moment, 1 may be excused 
introducing it to enliven a dull mythological speculation. 

To the last great struggle which the Hindu emperor of Dehli maintained 
against the arms of Islim, we owe this legend. The Ckohan king PaiTHi- 
Rkjk preparing to repel the invasion of SHAHBuniK, assembles all hia forces 
at the Chogdn or champ de Mars, on a plain beyond the walls of the capital, 
where he takes a muster of his vassals. The ceremony is converted into a 
day of rejoicing, on the emperor having released from confinement, at 
the desire of his brother.in-law Samarsi of Chitore, a celebrated leader called 
CHAOND.RAfi, who is distinguished both by the Hindu and Mahomedan 
writers for his conspicuous gallantry in the grand and final battle fought for 
Rajpfit independence on the banks of the Caggar. 

CHAOND-RAk Dahma was lord of Biana, which house produced three of 
the one hundred and eight great vassal chiefs or Samants of Fritiii.baja. 
Besides the honours his gallantry had obtained him for the reduction of 
Tutta and Bamanwdsi in the valley of the Indus, his consequence was 
increased by the heir>apparent of Dehli, prince Rainasi, being his sister^s 
child. But all his services were forgotten on his putting to death HARrsiM- 
oAr,* the favourite elephant of bis sovereign, and though the act was in 
self-defence, his limbs were dishonoured with fetters : a proceeding which, 
with other follies consequent to the enldvement of the princess of Canouj, 
had very nearly produced the deposal of Pbithi.Raja, which proposition was 
formally discussed in a convention of the chief citizens of Dehli, in which 
even the speeches of the leading men are preserved by the Bard. The 
conciliation and liberation of Chaond-ra^ prevented this, and the elevation 
of Rainasi. 

The Bard describes the chivalry of the Chohan performing their evolu- 
tions, while the instruments of music, the martial Ndkdrds and trumpets 
made the welkin ring: but in the midst of this clangor and mutual greeting. 




* < The omament of Hart * 
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the ifAperial band, which was placed on a mass of rock over a cavern, was 
disconcerted by a tremulous motion of the rock, followed by its dislocation 
and their precipitation into the cavern. All assembled round the cave, 
indulging in speculation on the cause } which, while one attributed it to an 
earthquake, and another ** to the writhing of Sehesnaga,*** a third dis« 
covert in a huge monster lying in a state of torpor. Afraid to approach, 
they entangled him in coils of rope, and dragged him to light} when, 
having at length succeeded in awakening him, they desire the prophetic 
Bard (Chamd TrI'cAla) to interrogate him, and after a description of the 
giant which casts into shade all that was ever written on these sons of 
Goslus and TBBRA,t the following dialogue ensues. 

Chamf ^ — « Who art thou ? whence, and who thy parents ? why make 
this thy dwelling place ?** 

** When at the sacrifice of Dacrsa Frajapati, SAti was consumed 
in the self-kindled flame and Nanda destroyed the sacrifice, dread 
seized the three worlds ; Kailas t shook, Kampila trembled ; Gods, demons, 
and men were struck with afiHght at the work of destruction caused by the 
infuriate Nanda. At the loss of SAti, MAhAdAva cut off bis Jta*ha and threw 
it on the earth. From this lock (Jul*ha) I had my birth. My name VIba- 
Bhadra, my father§ TBfp6BABi. In the Satya-yuga I was called Sancara } 
in the Trdtu-yugat BAl } in the Drodpara^yt^at Sehl, when I fostered 
mankind and religion. Then contented I reposed in Yoginip&ra; and 
now in the KdJUydga, my name is KAl (IVwie). My repose has been 
disturbed by the uproar of mortals. What has caused the din ?” 

C/wnd.— -** Oh mighty lord, such a tumult has not been heard since 
Indua fought BrbtAsiIjrA, or since RAma destroyed the abode of Ravana ; 
such a din has not been heard since the battle of the Panddst or when 
Jarasand*ha met the Yadovas in fight. This din is raised by the Samants 
of Dehli assembled to oppose the King qf the north and rejoicing for the 
release of the Ddhimh Chaond-raA.** 


♦ The serpent which supports the globe on its head. 

f Scripture terms the giants, Zumzutntn ; to which i mixed Sanscrit and Persian etymology 
could be given, in Jenm, birth, and Zumtn, earth. 


% Jupiter Olympus (KaUas), and Terra, are thus made the parentt of the Dtftcs 
(Titant). 

§ My father (Taut’h)— , the universal father ; probably the Toth of the Egyptian!, ftnd the 
Teutates of the German races.— Buddha, fether of the lunar race, is likewise Taut h. 
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Timb is indignant at being awoke from the repose of ages, by so inade* 
quate a cause as the approaching struggle for the empire of Hindust^han, 
between the Chohans and the GhorianSf and treats the bard of Bhavani with 
but little respect. He gives vent to his indignation in the measure of verse 
called a Cdvita, 

** These are but mortals ; the Gods engaged in fight have I beheld. 
Between Sebindba and Tabika I saw the combat : in the war of Lanka I 
was present : in that of Magad-disa, in the time of Mamduata : that of 
the lofly Dubyodhana and Arj^jha 1 witnessed. O Bard of the double- 
tongue, these were battles !'* 

Chand.—** You are a God ; in the combats of Gods and Titans {Dyte) 
you have mingled, but those of the high-minded warriors of the Chohan are 
also worth beholding. When their arms ply in fight the foe survives 
not ; their heads as they JaU exclaim havaCt the standing trunk trenching 
the air, and from the blood fresh waniors rise and renew the fight. Do 
you, oh VIra, accompany our warriors, and with them dance a moment in 
the red field of slaughter. The war of Gods and Demons, even that of the 
Mdhdbhdrdta of old, was not more glorious than this } nor amongst them 
all was there the equal of the son of Somesa.** 

** VIra-Bhadha smiled on the bard as he said * The battles I have seen with 
the'mighty swords of old, awoke from his meditations the father of creation : 
nay, the chaplet dropped from his hands. Such were they, that the strong in 
heart wished for distance. Oh mortal, let thy words resemble thy condition, 
and talk not as though thou wert exalted as myself. I saw Sri Crishna in the 
fight with Dubyodhana. Even of his immortality I had doubts ; but thy 
words are incredible as if thou hadst said Sdmdru had been moved. These 
eyes beheld the war between Kali and the Demons : the deeds of these 
mortals 1 regard as a dream.** 

** VIra Bhadba became warm ; his eyes glared with rage. Oh bard 
insignificant, lower your speech. To awake me to see your conflict! 
the heroes of DuRy6DHANA alone dared to do this ! ** As he spoke volcanic 
flames issued from his throat } the three worlds shook. “ No battle equalled 
that of Duryodhana ; nor would I term what mortals can perform a battle. 
Mimic not, therefore, your superiors j but from my mouth listen to the 

fight of DuBy6DHANA.** 

VIra-Bhadra (or Time) proceeds to relate to the Prophetic Seer Tri-cal 
the events of the great international war amongst the Yadavas, which forms 
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one of tJie many beautiful episodes of the Rtgp&t Homers extracted from 
the ancient historical poems of the martial races, as the MdhdbMratt Rdmd- 
ydna^ &c. See. As 1 have already given the passage in a paper printed in 
the Transactions of the Socidtd AsiaUque of Paris, I shall refer the reader 
to it.* 

VIra-Bhadra having related the grand battle between the CdHis and 
PdnddSt in turn listens to Chand, who entertains him with a biographical 
sketch of all the great leaders (Sdmantas) assembled in the cause of Rajpiit 
independence, and at the same time gives VIra^Bhadra a specimen of the 
prophetic power which gave him the title of TrUcdlt or * cognoscent of the 
past, present, and future,* by revealing the events which were to follow that 
battle, in which he was overheard^ by his sovereign Prithi>raja. A grand 
council ensues, in which the plan of the campaign is debated, when each 
chieftain delivers his sentiments in an oration. Chand concludes with an 
invocation to Time (Kal). 


Sd. Jayad-rat'ha. 

On this Charioteer, or chariot of Victory, represented by Siva, I have 
nothing to say. SfvA, it is suggested, has borrowed the car of St/RVA (the 
Sun) to bear him to battle ; but if this were the intent, where is SaptJIswA, 
the seoen-headed horse of the Sun ? 

4th. Bhairava. 

Bhairava, or Bhyri!;, has an important part assigned to him in the 
dramatis personee of the field of battle, on which occasion he represents the 
god of war. The rites of Bhairava are accordingly of a terrific description, 
nor can he be propitiated but by blood-offerings. There are two Bhairavas, 
Gord and Kdld, or the fair and black. They are the twin sons of the 
terrific goddess Kalica, the Cybelc of the Rajpfits, and are her standard- 
bearers in the field of slaughter. Gord, or the fair Bhairava, is seldom 
mentioned, and the devotions of the Rajput are generally to his sable 
brotlier, who is also called Bajranoa, or of thunder-bolt frame. The dog, 
which is probably the only animal excluded from the honours of deification 
in the crowded pantheon of the Hindus, is sacred to Bhairava, and is his 


* See article De Torigine Asiatique de quelques-uneg dcs anciennes Tribds de TEurope 
etablies sur les rivages de la mer Daltique/’ &c. &c. Journal Asiatique, No. 50, Mai 1827. 
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companion in the field oif battle (* and he ia sculptured riding on a dog, 
with the martial horn called Napahi in one hand, and theJDamru, or small 
drum, with which he incites the courage of the combatants, in the other. 
The standard of this the elder son of the god of battle, is often described by 
the bard as being *' of the colour of the rain-cloud,** or a field sabkt on 
which a white horse passant is delineated. 

On a former occaa8ion,t 1 gave from the great bard of the martial Raj- 
pfits, a slight sketch of the machinery of a field of battle, in which Chamd, 
like Homer, brings the celestials to view, and often to mix with the fight. 
But Chani>*s mythology takes a wider range than Homer*s, and we must 
have recourse to the Scald of Scandinavia for a parallel to much of his imagery ; 
forthough Chand makes Kailasa shake, as Homer did Olympus with the anger 
of JfvAFiTRi, the Greek was too refined to make the father of the gods quaff 
blood from the scull-cup, the patera (wonjp) of SivA or Hari ; for whose 
counterpart we must have reference to the Thor of the Northman^ as well 
as for the sisters of our Apsaras and Palcharas, the VALKVRrEst of northern 
mythology. 

In every field of battle, either SivA, or his consort, the terrific Mata, 
leads the war. She is on her lion, armed with the trident, preceded by her 
standard-bearing sons, the Bhairavas, and followed by “ the fatal sisters ** 
the sixty-four Yoginis, with clouds of inferior powers all of female personifi- 
cation, and each holding n patera the scull. Another extract from Chand 
may better illustrate this, taken from one of the most interesting of the 
sixty-nine cantos of the bard, entitled *• the Battle of Canoiy, or the Vow 
of SuNjooTA.*’§ I select a passage to shew that the bards of the Rajputs, 
like those of Scandinavia, incited the warriors to deeds of glory by their 
example as well as by their poesy. 

• The battle shouts of the RaJpUt warrior are « Hari-Hari (the common epithet of SIva as 
god of war),” and “ havae, havac.” We might suppose the “ immortal bard" had been reading 
Chamd, the Hombr of the RajpdM, when he exclaims 

« Cry havoc, and let slip the dogs of war.” 

Havoc is from the Cimbric or Welsh “ hafbg" meaning daughter. 

■I* See Transactions of the Royal Adatic Society, vol. i, p. 151. 

J See Transactions of the Royal Asiatic Society, vol. i, p. 150. 

§ If these and the preceding extracts from the bard Chamd should excite an interest in the 
Society, it would be an inducement to me to give a few cantos, preceded by a biographical intro- 
duction on the life of his hero, the last emperor of the Hindfis, as papers for the Transactions 
of the Society. ^ 
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The Choihdn prince of Delili had carried off the Princess of Canouj. 
Her father, Jychund, at the head of all bis forces, pursues, and the period 
of time when the bard Chand engages is on the fourth day's fight, when they 
had almost reached the ferry of the Ganges. By this time Pritiii-Raja had 
lost nearly three>fourths of his heroes, and he is about placin^his bride, 
SuNJOOTA (who had hitherto remained on the same horse with himself), on 
a separate steed. Although night, there was no cessation of the fight, 
during the retreat from Canouj to Dehli. 

“ Night came ; the beam of moon arose. The lord of men descended 
from his steed, and placed Sunjogta on another. The blood-stained arrows 
fly : ohe pierced the casque of the Chohdn. Then did the bard demand to 
wield the sword \ but his prince exclaimed, ‘ Strong are our swords, oh 
bard, leave thou the fight, that we may live song.' — * To sing your 

renown, oh lord, I leave Julhun, my son : for me, I make offering of my 
head to Mahadeo.' 

** As he spoke he gave his steed the rein : on his countenance shone the 
light of honour. The Indra of song dashed into the throng of fight, like 
the moon* athwart the constellations. His steed Keshore, the gifb of his 
lord, fit to be yoked to the chariot of the sun, of the blood of Irak,t like a 
wave of the sea, his ear the lance's point, his eye soft as that of the fair, 
his mane like the rippling wave : from the bucklers of the slain bis hoof 
struck fire as he bore the bard to battle. Where'er his sword fell, the Yoginis 
filled their cups with the blood of the northmen. The gods shouted ap- 
plause. Covered with wounds was Keshore, but the mountain-bornl pre- 
served' her worshipper. The Apsaras sung his praise, the Palcharas% feasted 
in the track of his sword. Applause || to the bard ! He rejoined his lord 
on foot ’f his steed lay in the field. 

^ Here we lose the force of the original, for Chand (the Bard) compares the rapidity of his 
own movements to those of Chandra (the moon) passing over the constellations : one of the 
iUiXnyjeux de mots in which our poet indulges. 

f A Persian province renewed for its breed of horses. 

f Pa 11 V ATI, one of the names of the Indian Minerva. 

§ Pakhara is from pala ‘flesh,’ and charna ‘to feed on.' The Valkyrie Scandinavian 
mythology, is a being between the Apsara and Pakhara ; neither so elhcrial as the first, nor so 
material as the latter. 

II The warlike bards of Ind^ like the Scalds and poetic heroes of Scandinavia, possessed none 
of tlie false shame which prevented their lauding themselves on fit occasion. Chand is a con- 
spicuous example of this, never omitting an opportunity of eulogizing his own valour. 

VoL. II. 2 X 


The 
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** Th6 battle raged. Steel met steel } the mace resounds on the helm } the 
heroes are inebriated with, the war-song ; bucklers are broken in pieces. . 
The gods convene above. Never, say they, such deeds did mortals per- 
form : they fight on mountains of slaih, o*er whose sides descend rivers of 
blood. *”* 

** Then did Uttitai seize his trident. The Forints in his train, he rushed 
into the field. Each held the patera to drink the bloOd of the slain. Ma- 
HADEO followed his favourite to obtain a gem for his necklace.* In the 
lake of battle Uttitai cut down the lotus; his trident broke the dam 
which kept in its waters. Mahadeo filled his Chaplet : the Ditis glutted 
with blood. JesswuNT Rahtore bowed to his lord as he opposed the hero ; 
but with a laugh Uttitai threw his head at the feet of Mahadeo. Once 
more the Mirs of the nllpb t engaged ; fresh heroCs of Canouj replaced 
the slain. Rembha and the heavenly fair descended. Uttitai was their 
choice, but the Urodsist quarrelled for the hero : they agreed to share him 
amongst them. Thrice the hero broke tfie circle of fight. When the war- 
shell reached his ear, his head touched heaven : the host of Canouj fled 
before him ; the Yoghiis exclaimed, ‘ Victory to Uttitai !* while each host 
called aloud, * Renown to the lord of the trident !’ The Jpsaras hovered 
o’er the hero, each eagerly struggled ; but nor Rembha nor Apsa'ra was 
destined; Gunoa§ herself received her son in her embrace: the wave 
closed o’er .the form of UrntAi. 

“ The GandarvaW ’took flight for the regions above ; to the god of the 


The Edda aiTords afFords many specimens of the same character. In the following runic 
verses, a northern hero is introduced boasting of himself : 

1 am master of nine accomplishments. I play well at chess ; I know how to engprave runic 
letters ; 1 am apt at my book, and know how to handle the tools of the smith ; I traverse^he 
snow in skaits of wood ; 1 excel in shooting with the bow, and in managing the oar ; 1 sing to 
the harp and compose verses.” 

Chand gives his hero, Prithi-Raja, thirty-two accomplishments, besides seventy-two graces 
of a minor description I 

^ By this metaphor the Bard prepares us for the death of the hero. 

f A title applied to the Si/uds^ of which tribe was the prophet Mahommed. 

X A title of the Apsaras, implying “ dwellers on the breast” (ura). 

§ The virtues of the Ganges as a lustral stream are well known. To die on its banks is 
certain beatitude, and the ashes of great men arc conveyed many hundred miles to be consigned 
to its waters. , || A celestial chorister. 
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firmament he related the deeds of Uttitai. Indra prepared his car to 
view the fight. Crowds of Afsaras* filled the vault of heaven, each ascend- 
ing with the heroes of their choice. 

** As the mountain torrent bursting its bounds expands o’er the plain, so 
flowed the current of blood. Gunga’s wave was crimsoned with'^ the slain, 
horses and riders were borne down her flood. In the array of war Uttitai 
was of victory the pillar ; when received into Gunga’s embrace, again did 
the foe encompass Dehli’s lord.” 


* “ Apsara ' is one of the celestial messengers who convey the heroes that fall in battle to 
the heaven allotted to them, and attend on them there. They have all the characteristics of 
“ Odin*s maids of war,** though the Apsara is of more etherial mould. Rembiia, the Hindu 
Venus, is queen of the Apsaras, which word has precisely thej^^lme etymology as Aphrodite^ one 
of the names of Venus, because born from the froth (f the sea^ viz, Ap ‘ water,* and stira * the 
essence, cream, or froth.’ 

I shall some «lay pursue these analogies in points of Grecian and Hindu mythology, hitherto 
unnoticed. 
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No. I. 

Metkorolocical Hegisteus communicated by Major General 2'homas 

Ilardu'icke, M.R.A.S. 


Memorandum. — Tin* wliolt* of the Atmospherical Phenomena recorded in the following 'I'ubles 
were observed and registered by Major General Hardwicke, at Dum Dum, eight miles North- 
east of Fort William, in Bengal. 


a 
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Thermometrical Ilegistcr for the Year 1822 . 


JANUARY. 

FEBRUARY. 

MARCH. 

Days. 

Obs. 

Sum. 

Mean. 

Obs. 

Sum. 

Mean. 

Obs. 

Sum. 

Mean. 

1 

7 

493 *.'; 

70-5 

7 

505*5 

72*21 

7 

557-5 

79-64 

2 

7 

516' 

73-7 » 

7 

483-5 

69-07 

7 

556- 

79-42 

3 

7 

502- 

71-71 

7 

464- 

66*28 

7 

561-5 

8 o*2 1 

4 

7 

478-5 

68-35 

7 

465* 

66*42 

7 

558-5 

79-78 

5 

7 

502-./5 

71-78 

7 

480* 

68-57 

7 

585.5 

8364 

G 

7 

487- 

69-57 

7 

482-5 

68-92 

7 

604-5 

86-35 

7 

7 

GO 

68-35 

7 

506-5 

72-35 

7 

595 - 

85. 

8 

7 

483- 

69- • 

7 

523-5 

74-78 

7 

594*5 

84-92 

9 

7 

491 - 

70*14 

7 

550- 

78-57 

7 

585- 

83-57 

lO 

7 

489-5 

69-92 

7 

550-5 

78-64 

7 

586-5 

83-78 

1 1 

7 

0 

00 

69-64 

7 

530- 

75-71 

7 

591 - 

84*42 

12 

7 

485-5 

69-35 

7 

540- 

77-14 

7 

589-5 

84*21 

13 

7 

487- ■ 

69-57 

7 

566*5 

80*92 

7 

594 - 

84*82 

H 

7 

495 - 

70-71 

7 

547-5 

78*21 

7 

597 - 

85-28 

15 

7 

500* 

71-42 

7 

5645 

80*64 

7 

586-5 

83-78 

i6 

7 

497- 

71 - 

7 

563- 

80*42 

7 

55^*5 

79-78 

17 

7 

477-5 

68*21 

7 

576- 

82-28 

7 

563-5 

80*5 

i8 

7 

488- 

■ 69-71 

7 

57^>-5 

82-35 

7 

571-5 

81*78 

19 

7 

488-5 

6978 

7 

574 - 

82- 

7 

561- 

80*14 

20 

7 

493-5 

70-5 

7 

559-5 

79 - 9-2 

7 

582-5 

83-21 

21 

7 

502- 

71-71 

7 

509- 

72-71 

7 

578- 

82-57 

22 

7 

473 - 

67-57 

7 

501* 

71-57 

7 

573-5 

81-92 

23 

7 

449-5 

64-21 

7 

509-5 

72-78 

7 

587- 

83-85 

24 

7 

459 " 

65-57 

7 

530 - 

75-71 

7 

587-5 

83-92 

25 

7 

487- 

69-57 

7 

549 - 

78-42 

7 

579- 

82*71 

26 

7 

521-5 

74-5 

7 

530 * 

75-71 

7 

672- 

84* 

27 

7 

529-5 

75-64 

7 

54^>5 

78-07 

7 

594- 

84*8,5 

28 

7 

516- 

73-71 

7 

550 - 

78-57 

7 

595-5 

85-07 

29 

7 

537- 

76-71 

7 



7 

6oi- 

85 85 

30 

7 

519*5 

74-21 

7 



7 

556-5 

79-5 

31 

7 

519*5 

74-21 

7 



7 

535-5 

76-5 

ToUl. 

217 

15334-5 1 

2190-53 

196 

14833-5 

2118*94 

217 

18039- 

2564-97 

Monthly Mean. 

70*66 I 

70*66 




75-68 

75-67 


82-74 

82-74 








APPENDIX. 


Ill 


Thermometrical Ilcfj;ister for the Year 1822. 













IV 


APPENDIX. 


Thermometrical Register for the Year 1822 . 


j JULY. 

AUGUST. 

SEPTE MBER. 

Day§. 

Obs. 

Sum. 

Mean. 

Oba. 

Sum. 

Mean. 

Obs. 

Sum. 

Mean. 

1 

7 

603* 

86-14 

7 

576-5 

82*35 

7 

588. 

84. 

2 

7 

589- 

84.14 

7 

585- 

83-57 

7 

59 *- 

84*42 

3 

7 

.596-5 

85-21 

7 

588- 

84* 

6 

514- 

85*66 

4 

7 

598-5 

85-5 

7 

588- 

84* 

7 

588- 

84- 

5 

7 

.598- 

85.42 

7 

587- 

8.3-85 

7 

577*5 

82-5 

6 

7 

594 - 

84-85 

7 

575-5 

82*21 

7 

583- 

83-28 

7 

7 

590 - 

84*28 

7 

571 - 

8 1-57 

7 

594- 

84-85 

8 

7 

6oo*5 

85-78 

7 

581- 

83- 

7 

60 1* 

85-85 

9 

7 

58.5- 

83-57 

6 

496- 

82*66 

7 

596-5 

85-21 

lo 

7 

589-75 

84-25 

5 

417- 

83-4 

7 

580* 

82*85 

11 

7 

589- 

84-14 

fy 

420* 

84- 

7 

576* 

82*28 

12 

7 

599- 

85-57 


577 * 

82*42 

7 

575 - 

82*15 

13 

7 

591* 

84*42 


493 - 

82*16 

6 

504- 

84* 

U 

7 

585.5 

83-64 


580-5 

82-92 

6 

501-5 

8.3-58 

15 

7 

57.3-75 

81-96 


32.3- 

80.75 

6 

504-5 

84-08 

i6 

7 

591 - 

84*42 


564-5 

8064 

7 

595 - 

85- 


7 

587-25 

8.3-89 

6 

482* 

80-33 

7 

609- 

87. 

i8 


587-5 

* 83-92 

7 

583-5 

83-35 

7 

590-5 

64-35 

19 

* 7 

587- 

8.3-85 

7 

591 - 

84*42 

7 

594-5 

84-92 

20 

7 

.581-5 

83-07 

7 

59 (>- 

85-14 

7 

581- 

83- 

21 

7 

581-75 

83-10 

7 

599*5 

85-64 

7 

587- 

8.3-85 

22 

7 

590-25 

84-32 

7 

599-5 

8,5*64 

6 

503- 

6.3 83 

23 

7 

590-5 

84-35 

7 

602* 

86* 

7 

585- 

83-57 

24 

7 

581-75 

83-10 

7 

569- 

81*28 

6 

499 * 

83-16 

25 

7 

588- 

84- 

5 

412- 

82*4 

6 

501- 

8.3-5 

26 

7 

581-5 

83-07 

7 

580- 

82*8,5 

7 

583* 

83-28 

27 

6 

490- 

81-66 

5 

420- 

84- 

7 

.578- 

82-57 

28 

7 

582* 

8.3-14 

7 

579- 

82*71 

7 

585- 

63-57 

29 

7 

589- 

84-14 

7 

585*6 

83*64 

7 

592-5 

84-64 

30 

7 

575 * 

82*14 

7 

697 * 

8,5*28 

6 

494 - 

82-33 

31 

6 

500- 

83-33 

6 

516- 

86 * 




Total. 

215 

18076*5 

2604-37 

202 

16835- 

2582*18 

202 

16951-5 

2517*28 

Monthly Mean. 

84-07 

84*01 


83-34 

'83-29 


83-91 

8.3-90 
















APPENDIX, 


V 


T her momet rival Register for the Year 1822 . 


OCTOBER. 

NOVEMBER. 

DECEMBER. 

' Days. 

0!)s. 

Sum. 

Mean. 

Obi. 

Sum. 

1 Mean. 

Ol)s. 

Sum. 

Mean. 

1 

7 

558- 

79-71 

7 

531- 

op 

7 

492*5 

70-35 1 

2 

7 

576- 

82*28 

7 

537*5 

76-78 

7 

.483- 

69* 1 

3 

7 

573 - 

81-85 

7 

543- 

77-57 

7 

486* 

69-42 ' 

4 

7 

. 583 r, 

83-35 

7 

545 - 

77-85 

7 

481-5 

68-78 . 


7 

0 

00 

83-92 

7 

537- 

76-71 

7 ' 

472- 

67-42 1 

6 

7 

591 - 

84-42 

7 

537 - 

76-71 


487- 

69-57 1 

7 

7 

5985 

85-5 

7 

595-5 

75-«7 


474- 

67-7 1 

8 

7 

590-5 

84-35 

7 

502- 

71-71 

5 

340 - 

l»8* 1 

9 

7 

.79 1-5 

84-5 

7 

527-5 

75-35 

7 

487-5 

69-64 , 

lO 

7 

589- 

84-14 

7 

530 - 

75-71 

7 

481-5 

68-78 - 

11 

7 

592-5 

84*64 

7 

596-5 

75-21 

7 

489- 

69-85 ' 

12 

7 

597 - 

85*28 

7 

529- 

75-57 

7 

467- 

66*71 

1.3 

7 

593 - 

84-71 

7 

525- 

75 - 

7 

457-5 

65-35 

14 

7 

595-5 

85-07 

7 

5-97- 

75-28 

7 

464* 

66-28 1 

15 

7 

583-5 

83-35 

7 

537'5 

76-78 

7 

455 - 

G5- 1 

i6 

7 

546-5 

78-07 

7 

548- 

78*28 

7 

471- 

67*28 

17 

7 

546- 

78- 

7 

537 - 

76*21 

7 

476-5 

68*07 

l8 

7 

539 - 

77 - 

7 

534- 

76.28 

7 i 

465-5 

66-5 1 

19 

7 

54 «- 

78- 

7 

512- 

73*14 

7 

467- 

G6-7 1 1 

20 

7 

557-5 

79-64 

1 7 

529- 

75-57 

7 i 

475-5 

67-92 j 

21 

7 

552 - 

00 

db 

7 

495- 

7071 

7 

458- 

65-42 1 

22 

7 1 

534 - 

76*28 

7 

477 - 

68-14 

7 

458-5 

65-5 1 

1 23 

1 

7 1 

552 - 

78-85 

7 

489-5 

69-92 

7 

464- 

66*28 1 


7 1 

555-5 

79-35 

7 

490- 

70- 

7 

461-5 

65-92 

i ‘-^5 

7 1 

569-5 

81-35 

7 

464-5 

66-35 

7 

465- 

66*42 

26 

7 1 

1 548- 

78*28 

7 

476- 

68- 

7 

473-5 

67-64 

1 

27 

7 

541- 

77-28 

7 

475 - 

67-85 

7 

480- 

68-57 1 

28 

7 

599- 

75-57 

7 

474 - 

67-71 

7 

478- 

68-28 j 

1 

: 

7 

537- 

7671 

7 

478- 

68*28 1 

7 

472- 

67*42 1 

1 

30 

7 

534- 

76*28 

7 

498-5 

71*21 

7 

467- 

66*7 1 i 

31 

1 7 

533 - 

76-14 



1 

7 

470- 

67-14 : 

Total. 

217 

17520- 

2502-72 

210 

15438- 

2205*30 

215 

14590-5 

2092*64 1 

Montlily 

1 

Mean. 

i 8073 

80-73 


73-51 

73-51 


j 67-53 

67-53 


APPENDIX. 

Barometrical Register for the Year 1822. 


JANUARY. 

FEBRUARY. 

MAH(-II. 

Days. 

Sun Rise. 

Noon. 

Evening. 

Sun Rise. 

Noon. 

Evening. 

Sun Rise. ' 

Noon. 

Evening. 

1 

Jiiciirt. 

29-99 

30-05 

29*97 

30*07 

30-11 

30*02 

30*02 

30*10 

30*00 1 

2 

29-98 

30*06 

29*94 

30*06 

30*12 

30-04 

30*02 

30*04 

29*89 1 

3 

29-98 

^0*07 

29-99 

30-05 

30*11 

30-05 

29-87 

29*91 

29-82 ' 

4 

3002 

30*06 

29-96 

30*07 

30-15 1 

so-o./; 

29-89 

29*97 

29-89 ; 

•-5 

30*00 

30-05 

29*99 

30*07 

30-15 

30-05 

29*94 

29-98 

29-84 

6 

.'30-13 

30*2 1 

30*09 

30*08 

30-14 

30*06 

29-85 

29-95 

29-85 

7 

30*12 

30-15 

30*06 

30*06 

30*13 

30*06 

29*93 

30-0 1 

29*92 

8 1 

30*07 

30*12 

30*04 

30*06 

30- 09 

29-98 

29*95 

29*99 

29-91 

9 

30*04 

30-09 

30-03 

29*99 

30-01 

29-91 

29*92 

29-96 

•29*86 

10 

30-06 

30*12 

30-04 

29-90 

29-96 

29-88 

29-89 

29*97 

29-87 

1 1 

30*09 

30-15 

30-09 

29-98 

3006 

29-96 

29*95 

30-03 

•29*92 

12 

30*10 

30*14 

30-05 

29-98 

30*03 

29-92 

29*95 

30*01 

29*92 

13 

30*06 

30-12 

30*03 

29*93 

29*99 

29*91 

29*95 

30-01 

29-89 

14 

30*06 

30-14 

30 04 

29-96 

30*02 

29-91 

29*90 

29*04 

29-84 

15 

30-05 

30*12 

30*01 

29*91 

29-94 

29-83 

29*90 

29*93 

29-89 1 

16 

30-04 

30*10 

30*01 

29*86 

29-95 

29*88 

29*93 

30-01 

29-96 

17 

30*02 

30-07 

29*95 

29*88 

2994 

29-89 

29-96 

30-00 

29*92 

18 

29-98 

30-04 

29-95 

29.87 

29-92 

29-85 

29-94 

3()*02 

29 ^9 

19 

29-96 

3 <»-o 5 

29-97 

29*92 

29-97 

29-87 

29-97 

30*02 

29 * 9 'l 

20 

30-01 

3008 

29-99 

29*92 

29-98 

29-91 

j 29-98 

30*03 

29*92 

21 1 

30-01 

30-04 

29-95 

29*95 

30-04 

29-96 

29-94 

29*99 

29*«5 

22 

29-96 

30*02 

29-92 

29*99 

30-07 

29-98 

I 29-89 

29*92 

1 29-81 : 

23 i 

29-98 

30-05 

29-98 

29*98 

30*02 

j 29-93 

29-81 

29-84 

29-78 

24 

30-02 

30 07 

29-98 

29*93 

1 29*98 

1 29-89 

i 29-78 

29-83 

29*70 • 

25 

30-02 

30-05 

29-95 

29*92 

1 30*00 

1 

i 29-96 

1 29-81 

1 29-85 

29-79 

26 

29'97 

30 01 

29-89 

30*02 

1 30*09 

i 

! 29-97 

' 29-85 

! 2989 

29*8 1 

27 

29-98 

30*03 

29-94 

30*01 

! 30-06 

: 29-98 

i 29 82 

29-87 

29*80 

28 

30-03 

30-07 

29-95 

30*0 1 

1 30-07 

! 29-97 

i 29*82 

29-86 

29-78 ; 

! 29 

29-96 

30*00 

29-89 




1 29-81 

29-88 

29-74 

! 30 

29-96 

30*06 

26*98 

1 

j 


i 29*88 

29-95 

29-8 I 

1 

31 

30-04 

30*10 

30-03 


1 


j 29*95 

29-99 

' 29.92 1 

1 

1 9 .' 30 -f >9 

1 " 

j 9.32-49 

929*66 

839-43 

j 841-10 

1 838-67 

j 927-07 

928-75 

9 -A 5-73 

Menu. 

30-02 

30-08 

29-98 

29-97 

j 30-03 

1 29*95 

1 29-90 

1 

29-95 

1 29.86 


Monthly Mean. 30‘0‘2 , 29-98 29*90 



APPENDIX. 


vii 


Jiarometrical liegister Jbr (he Year 1822. 


APIUL. 

MAY. 

JUNE. 

; Day#. 

1 Sun Rise. 

Noon. 

Kveninf^. 

Sun Rise. 

Noon. 

Evening. 

Sun Rise. 

Noon. 

Evening. | 

1 

2997 

30-04 

29-98 

1 ■ 

1 2984 

1 29-89 

29-81 

29-77 

29-82 

29-73 

2 

30-03 

30-13 

30-00 

29-85 

1 29-89 

29-76 

29-76 

29-79 

29-71 

3 

30-0 1 

30*05 

29-95 

29*75 

-29-80 

29-69 

29-74 

29-77 

29-65 I 

4 

29 '‘J 4 

29-97 

29-84 

29-70 

29-76 

29-68 

29-70 

29-71 

29-60 j 

.5 

2<)-87 

29-98 

29-86 

29-70 

29-85 

29-76 

29-61 

29-64 

29-53 j 

6 

29-87 

29-93 

•29-84 

29-84 

1 29*90 

29-82 

29-57 

29-58 

29*47 

1 7 

29-92 

30-01 

29-90 

29-84 

-29-88 

•2977 

29-47 

29-48 

29*33 

' 8 

29 -ye 

30-02 

29-94 

29-82 

29-87 

29-77 

29-25 

29-26 

29*19 

9 

29-93 

-29-98 

29-89 

2()-82 

29-88 • 

29-76 

29-35 

29-44 

29-42 

I 

! 

29*91 

29-95 

29-84 

29-84 

29-88 

29-74 

29-45 

29-46 

29-36 

: 11 

29-88 

29-93 

29-85 

29-77 

29-81 

29<'5 

•29-28 

29*34 

• 29-3 ♦ 

! 12 

29-89 

29-94 

29 84 

29-74 

29*79 

29-68 

29-48 


■29-54 

i 13 

29-86 

29-92 

29-82 

29-08 

*29-75 

29-66 

29*.'35 

-29-58 

•29-55 

1 14 

29-90 

29-94 

29-85 1 

29-70 

29*75 

29-G6 

29-6-2 

29-66 

29*60 

1.5 

29-93 

29 - 9 (i 

29-87 1 

29-71 

29-74 

29-65 

29-65 

29-70 

29-63 

16 

29-91 

29-98 

2(j-83 ! 

2966 

29-69 ! 

29-61 

29 66 

29-70 

‘29-64 

17 

‘■J 5 )-y 4 

29-99 

29-91 

29-63 

29-65 i 

•^ 9*57 

29-65 

29*67 

29-58 

! 1^ 

29-9.5 

29-98 

29-87 1 

29-63 

29*66 

29-60 

2y63 

29-66 

29-53 

1.9 

29-87 

29-90 

•29-77 i 

29-63 

29-67 

29 64 

29-57 

2i)-6l 

29-51 

1 

, 20 

2979 

29-86 

-29-72 1 

•29-68 

29-74 

29-68 

29-54 

29*57 

[ -29-48 

21 

29-88 

29*95 

29-87 , 

29-66 

1 29-68 

29-57 i 

29-53 

29-56 

-29-51 

i 22 

29-88 

2999 

•2991 ! 

29*52 

29-59 

29-49 , 

29-58 

29-64 j 

29-60 

i 

; 23 

29*94 

30-00 

-29-89 j 

29-55 

29-59 

29-51 

■29 65 

29-69 j 

29-00 


29-9* 

29-96 

29-8() 1 

29-62 1 

29-71 

29-65 ' 

29*67 

29-70 1 

29-65 

! 

■iy8(i 

29*91 

2983 j 

29-67 ; 

29-73 

29-61 . 

29-66 

29-69 j 

29-65 

! 

2 !)-S 3 

29-88 

29-78 : 

29-66 1 

29*69 1 

29-51 ' 

29-67 

29-73 j 

29-69 ' 


‘iySS 

29-92 

29-85 ^ 

29-6(1 

29*73 

■-’9-7:! 

29-72 

29-75 i 

2 y 08 i 

28 

2y8t) 

29-92 

29-81 1 

29-76 

29 82 

29-79 . 

29-69 j 

29-72 

29-66 ' 

‘■^9 

!29*8(> 

29-91 

29-80 1 

29-84 

29-87 1 

29-75 1 

29-67 j 

29-71 

29-67 

i 30 

•iy84 

29-88 

29-78 1 

29-79 

29-83 1 

29-69 

29-69 1 

29-70 

29-64 

31 



1 

j 

29-75 

29-80 

29-70 ! 



i 

- 


897-07 

898-78 

895-75 j 

921-57 ! 

922-89 

919-96 j 

887-83 

888-89 j 

886-80 

M«an. 

29-90 

29-95 

29-85 j 

29-72 j 

29-77 

29-67 

29-59 

29-62 j 

1 

29-56 

Monti 

kly Mean. 

2990 



29-72 



29*59 

- 



APPENDIX. 

Barometrical Register for the Year 1822. 


JULY. 

AUGUST. j 

SEPTEMBER. 

DayitJ 

Sun nine. 

Noon. 

Evening. 

Sun Rise. 

Noon. 

Evening. 

Sun Riae. 

Noon. 

Evening. | 

1 

29*64 

29*66 

29*60 

29*65 

29-68 

29-61 

29*75 

29*77 

29-65 

2 

29*65 

29*71 

29-65 

29*66 

29*73 

29*68 

29*71 

29*74 

29*63 

1 

29*67 

29 68 

29*62 

29*76 

29.80 

29-73 

26*71 

29*73 

29*67 

1 

4 

29*63 

29*6/5 

29*56 

2977 

29*80 

29*70 

29-67 

29*70 

2060 ! 


29-54 

29-55 

29-47 

29*72 

29*74 

29*68 

29*60 

29*61 

29*58 j 

« 

29*52 

29*55 

29.53 

29 70 

29*73 

29*69 

29-64 

29-70 

29*62 1 

7 

29*58 

29*64 

29*56 

29.70 

29*72 

29*62 

29*66 

29*71 

29*62 

8 

29*61 

29*66 

29*60 

29*65 

29*65 

29*60 

29*68 

29*78 

29*66 

9 

29*66 

29*69 

29*65 

29 65 

29*69 

29*65 

29*60 

2960 

29-52 

10 

29*64 

29*70 

29*65 

29 66 

2973 

29*68 

29*60 

29*60 

29-52 

1 1 

29*67 

2972 

29*65 

29-69 

29*72 

29*62 

29*57 

29*63 

29-60 

12 

29*66 

20*68 

29*59 

29*62 

29*62 

29-51 

29-70 

29*70 

29*66 

13 

29*60 

29*63 

29*58 

29-54 

29-59 

29-55 

29*74 

29*76 

29-70 

14 

29*60 

29*63 

29*55 

29-59 

29*65 

29*6 1 

29*70 

29*73 

29*65 

15 

29*56 

29*58 

29*53 

29*65 

29*66 

29*64 

29*72 

29-76 

29*73 

i6 

29*55 

29-57 

2950 

29*67 

29-72 

29*67 

29*74 

29*77 

29-69 

17 

29*53 

29*56 

29-51 

2973 

29*80 

29*73 

29*73 

29*77 

29*65 

i8 

2955 

29-57 

29*47 

2975 

29*79 

29-72 

2968 

29*71 

29*60 

19 

29*50 

29’ 53 

29*55 

2977 

29*83 

29*76 

29-66 

29-66 

29*60 

20 

29*45 

29 45 

29*43 

29 79 

29-82 

29*72 

2967 

29*73 

29-71 

21 

29*48 

29-56 

2952 

29*72 

39*74 

29*65 

29-76 

29-82 

29-75 

2 2 

29*54 

29*61 

29-57 

29*68 

29*69 

29-60 

29-76 

29*78 

29*70 

23 

29'58 

29*61 

29*57 

2969 

29*71 

29-60 

29-74 

29*79 

29*72 

24 

29*58 

29*60 

29*57 

29*63 

29-71 

29-66 

29*75 

29*83 

29*75 

25 

29*59 

29*62 

29*56 

29*72 

29*77 

29*69 

29-82 

29-86 

2978 

26 

29*57 

29*60 

29*57 

2972 

29*76 

29-68 

29-84 

29-86 

29-79 

27 

29*63 

29*66 

2965 

2971 

29*75 

29-68 

29-80 

29-81 

2971 

28 

29*67 

2973 

29*70 

29*71 

29-72 

29-64 

29*74 

29-77 

29*68 

29 

29*74 

2977 

29-70 

29*66 

29*70 

29-70 

29*72 

29*78 

2974 

30 

29*73 

29*78 

29*7 » 

2975 

29-82 

29-72 

29*77 

29-80 

29-73 

31 

29*72 

29-75 

29-67 

2978 

29-82 

29-70 




1 

9 > 7'64 

91870 

917-04 

920-49 

921*66 

919-47 

891-23 

892*26 

890*01 

Mean 

. 29*6 

29-63 

29*58 

29-69 

29*73 

29*66 

29*7 

29*74 

29-66 

Mont 

Illy Mean. 

‘29-(>o 


29-69 

29*70 



APPENDIX- 

Barometrical Register for the Year 1822 . 


IX 


OCTOBER. 

NOVEMBER. 

DECEMBER. 

j Days. 

Sun Rise. 

Noon. 

Evening. 

Sun Rise. 

Noon. 

Evening. 

Sun Rise. 

Noon. 

Evening. 

1 

1 

9974 

29.82 

29*73 

29*99 

3003 

29*97 

30*05 

30*09 

30*00 

2 

29'8o 

99.88 

29-80 

29*98 

3001 

29*97 

30*00 

30*03 

29-95 

3 

29*84 

29.87 

29*82 

29-98 

30*01 

29*97 

30*00 

30*05 

30*00 

4 

29*82 

99-87 

29-82 

29-97 

3002 

29-97 

30*03 

30-09 

30*00 

5 

29*86 

29*92 

29*85 

29*99 

30*02 

29*99 

30*05 

30-09 

3000 

6 

29-85 

99-90 

29*82 

29*99 

3002 

29*97 

30*01 

30-07 

2996 

7 

29*86 

29-89 

29*82 

29*98 

30*01 

29*98 

30*00 

30*04 

29-95 

8 

29-84 

99-88 

29*82 

29*98 

30-03 

29-95 

30.00 

30 06 

29-97 

9 

29*86 

29*89 

29*82 

29-96 

29-99 

29*90 

30*00 

30-07 

29-98 

10 

99*85 

29*92 

29*82 

29-91 

29*97 

29-99 

30*00 

30-05 

29-94 

11 

99-87 

29*92 

29*82 

29*92 

29-99 

29*91 

30*01 

30-09 

30*00 

1 13 

29*86 

29*90 

29*80 

29*97 

30*03 

29-96 

30-04 

30-09 

30*00 

13 

29*80 

29*86 

29*77 

30*00 

30*07 

30*00 

30*00 

30*08 

29-98 

14 

29*80 

29-86 

29*77 

30-01 

30*07 

29*98 

30*01 

30-07 

29-97 

>5 

29*79 

29*81 

29-73 

30*00 

30*02 

29-95 

30*01 

30-09 

30*00 

i6 

29*75 

29*75 

29-71 

29*99 

30*03 

29-99 

30 04 

30*10 

30-00 

»7 

99-63 

29*65 

29*60 

30*01 

30*06 

30*00 

30*02 

30*07 

29-97 

18 

29-59 

29*62 

29*59 

30*03 

30-08 

30*00 

30*00 

30*06 

29-97 

19 

29-73 

2984 

29*81 

30*00 

30-05 

29-99 

29-98 

30*03 

29-93 

20 

29*88 

29-98 

29-90 

30 00 

30*08 

30*00 

30*00 

3009 

29*96 

21 

29*90 

29-93 

29-87 

30*01 

30-07 

30*00 

30*00 

30-07 

29*99 

22 

29*91 

29*99 

29 96 

30*08 

30*08 

3000 

30.03 

30*07 

29-99 

23 

30*00 

30*08 

30*00 

30*02 

30*09 

29-99 

30-05 

30*12 

30*02 

! 24 

30*00 

30*09 

30*00 

30*01 

30*07 

29*96 

30- 06 

30*13 

3005 

25 

30*00 

30*02 

2995 

29-99 

30-05 

29*98 

30*10 

30*17 

30*07 

26 

29*95 

30*00 

29*95 

30*01 

30*10 

30*02 

30*10 

30*15 

30-04 

27 

29*97 

30*02 

29*97 

30*07 

30*12 

30*02 

30*07 

30*11 

30*03 

28 

29*98 

30.02 

29*96 

30-05 

3008 

29*99 

30*06 

30*12 

30*03 

Q 1 

29 

29*96 

30*01 

29*93 

30*04 

30*10 

30*01 

30*04 

30*09 

29*98 

30 

29-94 

30*00 

29*91 

30*06 

30*11 

30*04 

30*00 

30*05 

29-97 








30*03 

30*08 

30*00 

31 

j 29*97 

30*01 

29-97 


1 





i 

1 

925*59 

927*20 

925-09 

900*00 

901-46 

899*45 

931-79 

932*47 

929-70 

Mean 

29*85 ] 

29-9 

29*84 

30*00 

30-04 

29-98 

30-05 

30*07 

1 29*99 

1 — 
! Monti 

ily Mean. 

29*86 

1 30*00 

i 

30*03 




b 












appendix. 


X 

liable of Fahrenheit* s Thermometer for Might Years, abstracted from a Daily Register. 


Months. 

iai6. 

1817 . 

1818 . 

1819 . 

1820 . 

1821 . 

1822 . 

1823 . 

i Mesnof 
each Month 
fbrS Yeaxi. 

i 0 

Vfax. 

64*6 

77 * 

76* 

74 - 

73 - 

78- 

83- 

80-5 


January ... \ I 

Min. 

66- 

45 - 

49 - 

40-5 

42 * 

43 - 

53-5 

52 * 


' (] 

Mean 

— 

66*33 

65-44 

60-49 

5891 

66*53 

70*66 

68*22 

65-21 

i ’ 

i s 

Max. 

71* 

77. 

83- 

84- 

89- 

86- 

90* 

86; 


I February < ! 

Min. 

63- 

52 - 

45*5 

47' 

46* 

48- 

54-5 

5 T 


1 ( 

Mean 

— 

68*34 

70*01 

67-52 

65*28 

73-23 

7568 

74-33 

70*62 

1 ( 

Max. 

85- 

85 - 

87- 

88- 

86- 

88-5 

925 

89- 



Min. 

71 - 

6o* 

56* 

56- 

60- 

61* 

65-5 

63- 


I < 

Mean 

79-39 

74-55 

75-16 

78-55 

77-12 

78-23 

82*74 

78-73 

78-05 

i { 

Max. 

92-5 

92* 

92* 

90* 

89- 

93 - 

94-5 

95 - 


April < 

Min. 

74 * 

1 

71 * 

65-5 

66* 

67* 

67* 

70-5 

69- 


1 < 

Mean 

83*07 

84*34 

^ 8i*66 

80*34 

82*61 

85- 

82-99 

87-49 

83-28 

I i 

Max. 

96* 

93 - 

92 * 

92* 

92* 

96- 

94'5 

96* 


y 

'May C 

Min. 

76* 

70* 

65 - 

75- 

76* 

69- 

76* 

76* 


1 

Mean 

86-53 

83*12 

85*1 

84-09 

85-11 

86*12 

87-63 

86*10 

85-47 

1 ( 

Max. 

98- 

89- 

94 * 

92* 

90* 

96* 

95*5 

93 - 


(June e 

Min. 

76- 

75- 

75 - 

72* 

76* 

77. 

78* 

78- 


i 

Mean 

86*18 

82*56 

83-34 

83-63 

83-99 

87-31 

85-49 

85*02 

84*69 

{ 

Max. 

go* 

89* 

88* 

89- 

89- 

. 9 »- 

88- 

87-5 


July < 

Min. 

77. 

75 * 

76* 

7 G -5 

78- 

76- 

79 - 

77-5 


( 

Mean 

40 

00 

82*41 

81*01 

82-53 

8276 

84-22 

84-07 

82-20 

82*61 

( 

Max. 

88- 

89* 

88* 

88- 

89* 

89- 

89* 

86-5 


August ^ 

Min. 

78* 

76* 

76-5 

76- 

76* 

79- 

78* 

77- 


( 

Mean 

83*92 

82*97 

82-49 

82*2 

83-6 

83-65 

83-34 

81-93 

82*88 

i 

Max. 

89* 

90* 

85- 

88* 

90 * 

89- 

90- 

87-5 


September / 

Min. 

76- 

75 - 

75 - 

77. 

76- 

78 - 

79 - 

76-5 


) 

Mean 

81*79 

82-45 

80*18 

82*66 

83-75 

82-68 

83-91 

81-99 

82*41 


Mux. 

89* 

88* 

87- 

88' 

87 * 

87 - 

89- 

87- 


October ... ^ 

Min. 

63 * 

73 - 

67* 

70* 

66- 

66- 

56- 

74- 


i 

Mean 

80*09 

81*33 

8 o -57 

80*23 

81-14 

80-94 

80-73 

82-85 

80*98 

1 

Max. 

8i* 

1 88- 

1 

82* 

85- 

87- 

84- 

82- 

85- 


November / 

Min. 

52 - 

58- 

55 - 

6o* 

58- 

57 * 

535 

58- 


) 

Mean 

71 -69 

74 -J 4 

71*76 

73-96 

74-04 

75-47 

73-61 

73-17 

73-46 


Max. 

76* 

i 78- 

79 - 

75 * 

76- 

79 - 

78- 

— 


December / 

Min. 

48* 

1 53 - 

50 - 

50 - 

48- 

53-5 

53 * 

— 


< 

Mean 

65*65 

i 67* 

65-45 

64*81 

65-96 

69-11 

67-53 

— 

66*50 


N.B. The Mean given in this Table is not taken firom the Maximum and Minimum only, but from the Sum of 

all the Observations in each Month. 




APPENDIX. 


XI 


Table showing the Range of the Barometer for a period of Eight Years, 


Monthf. 

1816 . 

1817 . 

1818 . 

1819 . 

1820 . 

1821 . 

1822 . 

1823 . 

1 MfliBor' 
meh Month 
(for 8 Veart. 

( 

Min. 

— 

29-97 

29-91 

29*82 

29-84 

29*90 

29*89 

29*88 


January ... \ 

Max. 


30-16 

30*18 

30*16 

30*14 

30*22 

30*15 

30-20 



Mean 

— 

30*04 

3006 

29*96 

30-00 

30-05 

30*02 

30*02 

30*2 


Min. 

— 

29*84 

29*77 

29*87 

29-88 

29*22 

29*83 

29*85 


February \ 

Max. 

— 

30-15 

30-16 

30*14 

30-17 

30*15 

30*15 

30*18 


( 

Mean 

— 

30*02 

29*97 

29*98 

30-00 

« 9*99 

29*98 

30*02 

29-99 

i 

Min. 

— 

29*78 

29*82 

2960 

29*76 

29*75 

29-70 

29*82 


March ... \ 

t 

Max. 

— 

30*13 

30*05 

30*02 

30*09 

30-10 

30*10 

30*09 



Mean 

— 

29*95 

29*93 

29*84 

29-93 

29*91 

29*90 

29-94 

29*91 

s 

Min. 

39*71 

29*70 

29*72 

29*59 

29*69 

29*77 

29*72 

29*64 


April \ 

t 

Max. 

29.96 

29-94 

30*06 

29*94 

29*96 

30-04 

30-13 

30*02 



Mean 

29*81 

29*75 

29*86 

29*78 

29*80 

29*87 

29*90 

29*79 

29*82 


Min. 

29-51 

29*61 

29*72 

29-34 

29*62 

29-55 

29*49 

29*42 


May < 

Max. 

29-99 

29*93 

30*06 

29*90 

29-94 

29*98 

29*90 

29*87 



Mean 

29-70 

29*76 

29*71 

29*72 

29*74 

29*74 

29*72 

29*71 

29*72 

( 

Min. 

29*48 

29*45 

29*51 

29*49 

29-52 

29*46 

29*19 

29*41 


June ...••• \ 

Max. 

29*74 

29*78 

29*90 

29*74 

29*73 

29*83 

29 82 

29*80 


( 

Mean 

29*60 

29*61 

29*62 

29*64 

29*61 

29*63 

29*59 

29-59 

29*61 

{ 

Min. 

29*34 

29*40 

29*35 

29*50 

29*51 

29*31 

29*43 

29-37 


July < 

Max. 

29*67 

29-78 

29*81 

29*85 

89*79 

29*86 

29*78 

29*67 


<! 

1 

Mean 

29’.58 

29-54 

29*60 

2967 

29*64 

29*56 

29*60 

1 29*52 

29*5® 

1 

< 

Min. 

29*56 

29-41 

29-44 

29*53 

29*48 

29*45 , 

29*51 

29*28 


August ... V 

Max. 

29*75 

29*76 

29*79 1 

29*80 

! 29*85 

29*77 

26*83 

29*82 


f 

Mean 

29*65 

29*62 

29*60 

29*64 

29*69 

29*55 

89*69 

29-59 

29*62 

( 

Min. 

29*60 

29*44 

29*58 

29*46 

29*60 

29*61 

29*52 

29*54 


September \ 

Max. 

29*91 

29*96 

29*88 

29.88 

29*90 

29*97 

29*86 

89*87 


( 

Mean 

29*79 

29*74 

29*72 

29*87 

29*76 

89*77 

29*70 

29*68 

29-75 

( 

Min. 

29*76 

29*83 

29*68 

29-65 

29*75 

29*73 

29*55 

29*70 


October ... \ 

Max. 

30*09 

30*00 

29-98 

29*97 

30*09 

30*06 

30*08 

30*06 


( 

Mean 

29*94 

29*90 

29*84 

29-81 

29*93 

29*90 

29*86 

29*87 

29*88 

( 

Min. 

29*90 

29*83 

29*85 

29-91 

29*92 

29*70 

29*91 

29*79 

1 

Novembe < 

Max. 

30*15 

30-13 

30*08 

30*09 

30*17 

30*17 

30-12 

30*16 


( 

Mean 

30*02 

29*96 

29*91 

29-99 

30*03 

29*97 

30*00 

29*98 

29*98 

1 

Min. 

29*94 

29-97 

29-93 

29-92 

29*94 

29*94 

29*93 

— 


December / 

Max. 

30*17 

30-15 

30-13 

30-13 

30*15 

30*19 

30*17 

— 


( 

Mean 

30*05 

30*05 

30*01 

30-03 

30*05 

30*07 

30.03 

— 

30*04 


N.B, The Mean given in this Table if token from the Maximum and Minimum only. 

b 2 
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APPENDIX. 


Thermoftietrical Table ^ showing the greatest Dijference between the lowest and highest 
Temperature in each Month for coery Month of the Year for Eight Years. 



1816. 

1817. 

1818. 

1819. 

1820. 

1821. 

1822. 

1823. 

Mean of 

8 Years. 


o 


O 

0 

e 

0 

0 

0 

0 

January .... 

— 


37- 

33*5 

31- 

35- 

30-5 

37*5 

31-1 

February.... 

— 


37-5 

37- 

43* 

38* 

35*5 


35-1 

March 

— 


31- 

32* 

a6» 

37*5 

ar 


37.7 

April 

i8’5 



24- 

22* 

26- 

24- 

26- 

33*6 

May 

120* 

23- 

27- 

17* 

i6- 

27- 

i8’5 

20' 

21-6 

June 

1 

32* 

14- 

19- 

20- 

24- 

19- 

17‘6 

15- 

i8*8 

1 July 

23- 

14- 

12- 

13-5 

11* 

»5- 

>9- 

lO* 

14-6 

August 

lO- 


11*5 

12- 

13- 

lo- 

11- 

8*5 

11-1 

September . 

13- 


lO* 

11- 


ll- 

11- 

1 1- 

13*2 

October .... 

27* 

'5- 

20- 

18. 

21- 

21- 

33- 

13- 

21- 

November . 

ag- 

30* 

27- 

25- 

ag- 

27- 

28 5 

27. 

27*8 

December . 

es* 

26- 

29- 

25- 

es- 

25-5 

25* 

28- 

1 26-7 


NOTICE. 

The Barometer used in forming the preceding Barometrical Tables was a marine one, and proved, 
by comparisons with the barometric observations of that able and accurate surveyor Captain Webb, 
to be a very good instrument. From April 1816 to June 1821, it was placed in a northern verandah 
of a low-roomed house, (juite out of the influence of radiated heat or partial currents ^f wind, but 
exposed to all winds, and hanging about eight feet above the common level of the plain. From the 
Ist of June to the end of November 1823 it hung about 20 feet higher, but in other respects the 
same as to aspect and exposure to air. The diurnal fluctuations of the mercurial column are now 
so well known as no longer to excite surprise ; but the occasion of them, when not accounted for 
by corresponding changes in the atmosplicrc, has not yet been clearly explained. In a period of 
several ^^ears, I have found the deviation in tlie rise and fall of the mercury, at stated times in 
the twenty-four hours, so regular as to be able to reduce it to general rules. Tlius I found the 
mercurial column attained its greatest elevation by about 10 a m., and remained stationary till 2; 
its decline then commenced, and continued till 4 r.M. It remained stationary from that hour 
to 6 p.M. After 6 it again began to rise, and the same course of change as was exhibited by 
day continued through the night. 

The moment of its beginning to rise and its continuance often varied, however, and so did the 
fall, but it may be inferred generally that the minimum elevation of tlie mercurial column is at 
6 in the morning and 6 in the evening ; and its maximum at noon and midnight. The fall of the 
mercury each day is generally twice as great as the rise, or nearly so, as will appear from an 
inspection of the annexed table of the rise and fall for a whole year. 













APPENDIX, 


XUl 


Synopsis of the Daily Variations of the Mercurial Column in the Barometer for every 

Month of the Year 1823. 


JANUARY. 

FEBRUARY. 

MARCH. 

APRIL. 

MAY. 

JUNE. 

Date. 

Rise. 

Fall. 

Rise. 

Fall. 

Rise. 

Fall. 

Rise. 

Fall. 

Rise. 

Fall. 

Rise. 

Full. 

1 

~l. D. 

o*o6 

1. D. 
0'08 

1. D. 

0^04 

I. D. 

0*09 

I. D. 

o*o8 

I. D. 
0*10 

1 . D. 

0^07 

1. D. 

o*o6 

0*05 

I. D. 

0*09 

0-05 

I. I). 
0*09 

3 

•o8 

•12 

•06 

•08 

•02 

•14 

•13 

•13 

•04 

•13 

•03 

•08 

3 

•09 

•08 

•06 

•06 

•04 

•09 

•04 

•10 

•05 

•11 

•03 

•12 

4 

•04 

•10 

(•08 

•10 

•08 

•08 

•03 

•13 

•06 

•08 

•01 

•03 

5 

•05 

•06 

•08 

•10 

•04 

•14 

•11 

•12 

•09 

•09 

•03 

•11 

6 

•08 

•12 

•08 

•08 

•10 

•10 

•06 

•09 

•06 

•08 

•01 

•11 

7 

•03 

•09 

•07 

•07 

•08 

•09 

•09 

•11 

•04 

•11 

•01 

•15 

8 

•05 

•08 

•03 

•11 

•04 

•08 

•06 

•10 

*05 

•10 

•01 

•07 

9 

•05 

•06 

•02 

•10 

•04 

•10 

•05 

•09 

•06 

•13 

•09 

•02 

10 

*06 

•08 

•06 

•08 

•08 

*10 

•04 

•11 

•04 

•14 

•01 

•10 

11 

•06 

•06 

•08 

•10 

•08 

•11 

•05 

•08 

•04 

•10 

•01 

•00 

13 

•04 

*09 

•05 

•11 

•06 

•09 

•05 

•10 

•05 

•11 

•08 

•02 

13 

•06 

•09 

•06 

•08 

•06 

•12 

•06 

no 

•07 

•09 

*03 

*03 

U 

•08 

•10 

•06 

•11 

•04 

•08 

•04 

•09 

• 0.5 

*05 

•04 

•oG 

15 

•07 

•11 

•03 

•11 

•03 

•04 

•03 

•09 

•03 

*09 

•04 

•oG 

i6 

•06 

•09 

•09 

.07 

•08 

•05 

•07 

•15 

•03 

•08 

•04 

•06 

17 

*05 

•13 

•06 

•05 

•04 

•08 

•05 

•08 

•02 

•08 

*02 

•09 

i8 

•06 

•09 

•05 

•07 

•08 

•13 

•03 

•11 

•03 

•06 

•03 

•13 

19 

•09 

•08 

•05 

•10 

•05 

•08 

•03 

•13 

•04 

•03 

•04 

•10 

30 

•07 

•07 

•06 

•07 

•05 

•11 

•07 

•14 

•06 

•06 

•03 

•09 

31 

•03 

•09 

•09 

•08 

•05 

•14 

•07 

•08 

•02 

•11 

•03 

•05 

22 

•06 

•10 

•08 

•09 

•03 

•11 

•11 

•08 

•06 

•09 

•06 

•04 

23 

•07 

•07 

;04 

•09 

•03 

•06 

•06 

•11 

•04 

•08 

•04 

•03 

H 

•05 

•05 

•04 

•08 

*05 

•13 

•05 

•10 

•09 

•06 

•03 

•05 

25 

•03 

•10 

•10 

•04 

•04 

•06 

•05 

•08 

•oG 

•12 

•03 

•04 

26 

•04 

•12 

•07 

•12 

•04 

•08 

•05 

•10 

03 

•11 

•oG 

•04 

27 

•05 

•09 

•05 

•08 

•05 

•07 

•04 

•07 

•07 

•01 

*05 

•05 

28 

•04 

•13 

•06 

•10 

•04 

•08 

•06 

•11 

•oG 

•03 

•03 

•06 

29 

•04 

•10 

— 

— 

•07 

•14 

•05 

•11 

•03 

12 

•04 

•04 

30 

•10 

•08 

— 

— 

•07 

•14 

•04 

•10 

•04 

•13 

•01 

•06 

31 

•06 

•07 

— 

— 

•04 

•07 

— 

— 

•05 

•10 

— 


Total 

i*8o 

2^76 

1^70 

2‘42 

1-68 

2-99 

1-74 

3*05 

1-51 

2*76 

1*02 

1*98 

Mean 

1 *058 

•o8g 

ij •oGo 

1 ^086 

i -054 

•096 

i -058 

•101 

•048 

1 *089 

•034^ *066 
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APPENDIX. 


Synopsis of the Daily Variations of the Mercurial Column in the Barometer for every 

Month of the Year 1822 . 


JULY. 

AUGUST. 

SEPTEMBER. 

OCTOBER. 

NOVEMBER. 

DECEMBER. 

Date. 

Riso. 

Fall. 

Rite. 

Fall. 

Rise. 

Fall. 

Rise. 

Fall. 

Rise. 

FalL 

Rise. 

Fall. 

1 

1. b. 
0*02 

I. D. 

o*o6 

I. D. 
0-03 

1 . D 

0^07 

0*02 

1. D. 

0 12 

1. 1). 
o^o8 

1. D. 
0-09 

1. D. 
0*04 

1. D. 

o^o6 

i. 0* 

0*04 

““ 1.“®. 
0^09 

2 

•06 

•06 

•07 

•05 

•03 

•11 

•08 

•08 

•03 

•04 

•03 

•08 

3 

•01 

•06 

•04 

•07 


•08 

•03 

•05 

•03 

•04 

•05 

•05 

4 

*02 

•09 

•03 

•08 

•03 

•10 

•05 

•05 

•05 

•05 

•06 

•09 

5 

•01 

.08 

•02 

•06 


•03 

•06 

•07 

•03 

•03 

•05 


6 

•03 

•02* 

•03 

•04 

•06 

•08 

•05 

•08 

•03 

•05 

•06 

•11 

7 

•06 

•08 

•02 

•10 

•05 

•09 

•03 

•07 

•03 

•03 

•04 

•09 

8 

*05 

•06 

•00 

•05 

•10 

*12 

•04 

•06 

•05 

•08 

•06 

•09 

9 

•03 

•04 

•04 

•03 

•00 

•08 

•03 

•07 

•01 

•07 

•07 

•09 

lO 

•06 

•05 

•07 

•05 

•00 

•08 

•07 

•10 

•06 

•04 

•05 

•11 

11 

•05 

•07 

•03 

* 0.5 

•06 

•03 

•05 

•10 

•07 

•08 

•08 

•09 

12 

•62 

•09 

•00* 

•11 

•00 

•04 

•04 

•10 

•04 

•05 

•04 

•09 

13 

•03 

•05 

•05 

•04 

•02 

•10 

•06 

•09 

•07 

•07 

•08 

•10 

14 

•03 

•08 

•06 

•04 

•03 

•08 

•06 

•09 

•06 

•09 

•06 

•10 

15 

•02 

•05 

•01 

•02 

•04 

*03 

•02 

•08 

•02 

•07 

•08 

•09 

i6 

•02 

•07 

•05 

•05 

•03 

•08 

•00 

•04 

•04 

•03 

•04 

•10 

17 

•03 

•05 

•07 

•07 

•04 

•12 

•03 

•05 

•05 

•06 

•05 

•10 

18 

•02 

•10 

•04 

•07 

•03 

•11 

•03 

•03 

•05 

•08 

•06 

•09 

19 

•03 

•08 

•06 

•07 

•00 

•06 

•11 

•03 

•05 

•05 

•05 

•10 

20 

•00 

•02 

•03 

•10 

•06 

•02 

•10 

•08 

•08 

•08 

•09 

•13 

21 

•08 

•04 

•02 

•09 

•06 

•07 

•03 

06 

•07 

•07 

•07 

•08 

22 

•07 

•04 

•01 

•09 

•02 

•08 

•08 

•03 

•00 

•08 

•07 

•10 

23 

•03 

•04 

•02- 

•11 

•05 

•07 

•08 

•08 

•07 

•10 

•07 

•10 

24 

•02 

•03 

•08 

•05 

•08 

•07 

•09 

•09 

•06 

•11 

•07 

•08 


•04 

•06 

•05 

•08 i 

•04 

•08 

•02 

•07 

•06 

.07 

•07 

•10 

26 

•03 

•03 

•04 

•08 

•02 

•07 

.05 

•05 

•09 

•08 

•05 

•11 

27 

•03 

•01 

•04 

•07 

•01 

•10 

•05 

•05 

•05 

•10 

•04 

•08 

28 

•06 

•03 

•01 

•08 

•03 

•09 

•04 


•03 

•07 

*06 

•09 

29 

•03 

•07 

•04 

•00 

•06 

•04 

•04 

•07 

•06 

•09 

.05 

•11 

30 

•05 

•07 

•07 

•10 

•03 

•07 

•06 

•09 

•06 

•07 

•05 

•08 

31 

•05 

•02 

•04 

•12 

— 

— 

•04 

•04 

— 

— 

•05 

•08 

Total 

1*09 

1*70 

1-17 

2-09 

1*03 

2^30 

1-59 

2^10 

1-43 

1-99 

1-79 

2^00 

Mean 

•oasj •054 

•037 

•067 

'034 

•076 

•051 

•067 

•047 

•066 

•057 

•064 


latitude of Fort William, 22® 33' 10". 
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XV 


Notes on the Fluctuations exhibited in the preceding Table. 

In January 1822, the atmospheric phenomena in this month produce no material irregularity in 
the dux and reflux of the mercurial column. 

February. On the 2d and Sd, the rise and fall appear to be but little and nearly eoual, the result 
was strong winds with rain. On the 6th, 7th, 11th, 12th, 13th, 14th ana 15th, similar 
irregularities occur, and were followed by like results. On the 2.5th and 26th the rise was 
great, and the descent of the mercury began before 12 at noon. The result was, both days 
stormy. 

March Ist and 2d. The rise and fall C(]^ual ; the result, squally weather. 

5th. The fall greatly exceeded tlie rise ; result, squally weather. 

6th. 7th and 15th. The rise and fall nearly equd ; result, squally weather. 

16th. The rise greater than the fall ; result, squ^ls with thunder. 

18th. The fall greatest ; result, squalls, thunder, hail and rain. 

2l8t and 24th, The fall greatest ; result, strong winds in violent gusts. 

29th. The fall of the mercury began before noon and was great, and between 4 and 6 p.m. it 
rose one-tenth of an inch. This was followed by a gale of wind, with rain, thunder and 
lightning. 

30th. The rise and fall irregular ; the result, storms, with rain, thunder, &c. 

April Ist and 2d. The rise and fall were irregular, but no material atmospheric changes followed. 

4th. The fall was great and rise small ; result, squalls, rain and thunder. 

6th. Both fall and rise, great and equal ; the result, squalls, rain and thunder. 

20th to 23d. Rise and fall unsteady. The weather unsettled. 

May 2d and 3d. The rise small, the fall great. Squally with strong winds. 

5th. Rise and fall equal ; result, unsettled weather. 

10th, 11th, 14th, 19th, 24th, 27th, and 28th. The fall and rise on these days irregular, and 
the weather squally with strong winds, thunder, and rain. 

June. The rise and fall of the mercury irregular throughout this month, influenced no doubt by 
the commencement of the periodical rains. 

July and August. The irregularities noticed last month continue in these months, and may be 
also attributed to the periodical rains. , . 

September Ist the fall of the mercury was six times greater than the rise. The result was stormy 
weather with thunder, lightning, and much rain. 

9th and 10th. No rise ; the result thunder, lightning, and heavy ram. 

12th. The rise did not begin before 8 a.m,, it was followed by rain. 

October. The rise and fall of the Barometer on the 2d, 3d, 5th and (5th, were irregular, and the 
weather within that interval was squally and wet: but the same irregularity occurred on the 
11th, 16th, 18th, 19tliand 20th, without any corresponding atmospheric chances. 

November. The equality in the rise and fall in the first eight days of this month, has at other 
seasons of the year been followed with bud weather, but in the present instance no such con- 
sequence resulted. On the 10th the fall of the mercury began at 1 a.m., and at 2 p.m. it 
was rising and continued to rise till 6 p.m. (a very unusual thing). On the 22d a similar 
irregularity occurred, but in both instances was unattended by any material atmospheric 

December. The oscillations of the mercurial column in this month were aedve, and variable^ but 
atmospheric changes occurred but seldom. The prevailing winds were N.W. and the weather 
fine. 


The mean, rise, and fall of the Barometer, 
dividing the totals of each column by 


in the annexed Table, for each month, is shown by 
the number of days in the corresponding month. 


Months. 

Rise. 

Fall. 

Ill January 

•058 

•089 

February ... 

•060 

•086 

March 

•054 

•096 

April 

•058 ! 

•101 

May 

•048 

•089 

June ......... 

•034 

•066 


Mouths, 

lliso. 

Fall. 

-July—..... 

’035 

•054 

August 

•037 

•067 

September... 

•034 

•073 

October 

•051 

•067 

November ... 

' -047 

•066 

December ... 

; 057 

•064 ! 
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APPENDIX. 


Regiiier of the Hygrometer for Eight Yearsy registered at the same Hours as the 
Thermometrical Observations in the preceding Tables. 


Years. 

1816 . 

1817 . 


1819 . 

1820 . 

1821 . 

1822 . 

1823 . 

Months. 

Max. 

Min 

Max. 

Min. 

Max. 

Min. 

Max. 

Min. 

Max. 

Min. 

Max. 

Min. 

Max. 

Min. 

Max. 

Min. 

January ••• 

— 


10*11 

2*02 

10*78 

2-35 

— 

— 

4*50 

2*15 

9-33 

»-37 

10*24 

2*01 

730 

1*60 

February 

— 

— 

10*10 

a-ssj 10*85 

1-90 



6*6o 

1-30 

00 

CO 

1*40 

9*70 

1*36 

7*6o 

1*40 

March ... 

4 ' 9 U 

2*00 

10-95 

2*2410*30 

i*6o 


— 

6*80 

1*60 

10*20 

2*05 

9*87 

1*30 

10-65 

1*38 

April 

5-77 

2*62|10*90 

2*46* 10*20 

2*20 


— 

6*90 

2*90 

0 

10 

0 

1-75 

9*11 

229 

690 

1-65 

May •.•••• 

8*12 

2*40^10*18 

1 

3*00|10*20 

2*20 

— 

— 

6*8o 

2*00 

10*09 

3*85 

9 'U 

2*50 

00 

2*00 

June 

9-04 

2*6o 10*20 

4*30 10*20 

3-46 

— 

— 

7*74 

4*05 

10*15 

00 

CO 

CO 

00 

2.79 

8*33 

3*00 

July 

9*97 

6 

00 

5*50 

_ 

1 

— 

— 

— 

8*20 

5-15 

10*11 

4*22 

00 

4-74 

9-15 

4*06 

1 

August ... 

10*01 

4*45 10*24 

4*80 


— 

— 

— 

8*70 

4*6o 

10*05 

5-02 

8*27 

4*60 

9*10 

4-92 

September 

10*10 

3-89 10*37 

4*10 

1 

1 

— 

— 

— 

7*90 

4.20 

10*15 

4-09 

8.80 

4*65 

8-6o 

4*64 

’October ••• 

! 

10*14 

1 

2*28 10*26 

1 

3*10 

1 

1 

— 

^•45 

4*15 

8*50 

2*25 

10*30 

a-33 

8*70 

3 'io 

9*00 

3’27 

I 

1 November 

10*11 

1 

2*05 10*25 

2.62, — 

1 

— 

6-95 

3*00 

I 6*40 

8-33 

10*20 

2*32 

9-10 

2*00 

9*90 

2*60 

December , 

1 1 

o 

6 

2*30^10*22 

2‘6o — 

i 

— 

6*60 

1 2-98 

5 - 03 j 

1-53 

9.32 

2*23 



7*30 

lH 

— 

— 


From long-continued attention to my Hygrometer (Capt. Kater’s), I placed much dependence 
on its sensibility. On some occasions I have noticed its changes were occasioned by passing 
clouds, at times of the day when the index previously had indicated much dryness ; when the 
cloud had passed over, the index soon regained the point from which it had moved half an 
hour before. The high numbers indicated in the columns of the maximum, occurred in the 
early hours of the morning, and were greater or less according to the continuance and density 
of the fogs. 

The instrument always stood at a distance from any door or window, but both doors and 
windows being open, it received all the influence of a moist or a dry atmosphere. The low 
numbers indicate a very dry state of the atmosphere ; at 2*60 the leather binding and thin paste- 
board covering of books began to curl, and at from 2*00 to 1*60 pens split as soon as laid aside, 
ink uncovered was rapidly absorbed, and water standing in a porous earthen vessel cooled by eva- 
poration to ten degrees below the thermometer. 

The scale or range of this instrument was to 1 1*94*, the point of complete saturation. 

The blanks in this table were occasioned by the hygprometer being under repair. Its action was 
impaired by dust, but was restored by cleaning. 
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RAIN AND FOGS. 

Enumeration of Days on which Main has fallen at Dum Dnm in every Month from 
1816/0 inclusive ; also of Fog^y MomingSy distinguished hy the terms Dense 
and Eighty the quantity floating in the Atmosphere on the Mornings registered. 



1 B 16 . 

1817 . 

1818 . 

1819 . 

1820 . 

1821 . 

1 

1822 . 

1823 . 

Months. 

Rain. 

Fog. 

Dense. IJght 

Rain. 

Fo^. 
u. t 


Fog. 

D. L, 

Ruin. 

Fog. 

D. L. 

Rain. 

Fog. 

D. L. 

Rain. 

Fog. 

D. L. 

Ruin. 

Fog. 

n. L. 

Rain. 

Fog. 

D 1 . 

January ... 

Days. 

1 

Days. 

3 - 10 

Days. 

1 

Days. 

7. 3 

Days. 

3 

Days. 

9 - 13 

Days. 

0 

Days. 

5 -' 3 

Days. 

0 

Days. 
0 . 6 

Days. 

1 

Days. 

5 . 5 

Days. 

3 

Days. 
6 . 6 

Days, 

0 

Days. 

6 . 8 ; 

February 

3 

4 - 

5 

17 

4. 

3 

3 

8 . 

6 

0 

6 . 

2 

0 

6 . 2 

4 

8 . 


2 

8. 4 

2 

1 

2. 2 

1 

March ... 

4 

4 - 

9 

i8 

4. 

3 

10 

5. 

2 

3 

5. 

3 

1 

7 - 4 

8 

3 - 

4 

9 

3 - 4 

4 

2. 2 

i 

April 

9 

0. 

3 

6 

0. 

3 

7 

2. 

0 

12 

4. 

2 

8 

0. 0 

5 

5 * 

2 

11 

1 ' 3 

4 

0. 0 

1 

May 

9 

o. 

o 

15 

0. 

0 

11 

0. 

0 

6 

4 - 

0 

15 

1. 0 

7 

0. 

0 

11 

0. 0 

13 

0. 0 

June 

21 

0. 

0 

22 

0. 

0 

19 

0. 

0 

15 

0. 

0 

20 

1. 0 

14 

0. 

2 

25 

0. 0 

1 ’" 

1 

0. 0 

1 

July 

31 

0. 

o 

26 

0. 

0 

25 

0. 

0 

25 

0. 

0 

25 

0. 0 

19 

0. 

0 

31 

0. 0 

1 

0. 0 

1 

August ... 

1 22 

1 

o. 

o 

20 

0. 

0 

22 

0. 

0 

24 

0. 

1 

22 

0. 0 

31 

0. 

0 

22 

0. 0 


o.„j 

September 

26 

1. 

0 


0. 

3 

29 

2. 

0 

17 

0. 

0 

16 

0, 2 

23 

0. 

0 

20 

0. i 

20 

0. 0 

October... 


0. 

13 

9 

3 - 

6 

6 

3 - 

4 

12 

0. 

n 

7 

4 7 

6 

5 - 

4 

8 

1 . 5 C 

0. 9 

November 

0 

3 - 

8 

5 

4. 

7 

0 

3. 

ig' 

1 

0. 

4 

0 

3. 8 

0 

9 * 

8 

1 " 

2. 9 

0 

0. 5 j 

December 

0 

i 

1. 

7 

2 

8. 

7 

0 

6. 

9 

0 

5 - 

2 

3 

1. 4 

0 

6. 

14 

1 0 

1 

| 14 ' 9 

1 

0 

0. 0 

! 

In each year .^129 

i6. 55 

71 

159 

30. 35 

135 

38.5a 

'-W 

88 

115 

29- 19 

117 

23 ' 33 

56 

118 

1 1 

' 4 i '39 
v-w 14O 
80 

35-41 

76 

121 

10. 26 

3^> 


Medium of Eight Years. 


January. 

February. 

March. 

April. 

Muy. 

June. 

July. 

August. 

September 

October. 

November 

December 

Diys. 

Diys. 

Days. 

Days. 

Days. 

Days. 

Days, 

Days. 

Days. 

Days. 

Days. 

Days. 

II tin. Fog. 

Rain. Fog. 

i 

Rain. Fog. 

Rain. Fog 

Rain. Fog. 

Rain. Fog. 

Rain. Fog. 

Jtain.Fog.^ 

Rain.Fog.j 

^Huin.Fog. 

ij- iiS 

3i. 8j{^ 7i. 8 

7R- 3i 

loj. 

18|. of 

26J. 0 

238. oj^ 

21J. ij^ 

1 1 

7*. 8jj| 

^ 2 . ii|j 

of 13|f 


It will be seen by this Table that fogs prevail most in those months which produce least 
rain ; and, to this source of refreshment to vegetation, in January, February, and March, may 
be added tlie copious dews which fall at this season, which, united with the fogs, pfeserve a 
Verdure over the plains of Bengal, not common to the higher provinces. Ihe country for 
many miles round Calcutta is almost a flat surface, the plains of Dum Dum only exceeding the 
height of the spring tides about eight feet, and it is not much above thirty feet higher than the 
level of the sea. 

VoL. II. 
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APPENDIX. 

Table of the prevailing Winde in every Month of the Year^ during eight Years^ 
registered at the same times with the other Atmospherical Phcenomena recorded in 
the foregoing Tables. 
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XIX 


T'ables of the prevailing Winds in every Month of the Year^ during eight Years^ 
registered at the same times with the other Atmosjyheric Pluenomena recorded in 
the foregoing continued. 
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APPENDIX No. 11. 

ORIENTAL TRANSLATION FUND. 


Datron : 

His Most ExceUent Majesty KING GEORGE THE FOURTH. 

ViceisIDattrona: 

His Royal Highness the DUKE of CLARENCE# 

His Royal Highness the DUKE of SUSSEX. 

His Royal Highness the DUKE of CAMBRIDGE. 

His Royal Highness the DUKE of GLOUCESTER, Chancellor of tlie University of Cambridge. 

His Royal Highness PRINCE LEOPOLD of SAXE COBURG. 

His Grace the LORD ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY. 

The Right Honourable the LORD HIGH CHANCELLOR. 

His Grace the DUKE of WELLINGTON. 

The Most Noble the MARQUESS of LANSDOWNE. 

The Right Honourable EARL SPENCER. 

Tlie Right Honourable LORD W. H. C. BENTINCK, G.C.B., Governor^ General of India. 

The Right Honourable LORD VISCOUNT MELVILLE. 

The Right Honourable LORD VISCOUNT GODERICH. 

The Right Honourable LORD GRENVILLE, Chancellor of the University of Oxford. 

The Right Honourable C. W. WILLIAMS WYNN, M.P., President of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great 
Britain and Ireland. 

The Right Honourable ROBERT PEEL, M.P. 

The Right Honourable HENl^Y GOULBURN, M.P. 

The Right Honourable S. R. LUSHINGTON, Governor of Madras. 

Lieut-General SIR £. BARNES, K.C.B., Governor of Ceylon. 

Major-General SIR JOHN MALCOLM, G.C.B., Governor of Bombay. 

H. T. COLEBROOKEy Esq., Director of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland. 



LIST 


or 

THE ORIENTAL TRANSLATION COMMITTEE 

or THt 

ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY. 


Chairman : 

The Right Honourable Sir Gore Ouseley, Bart., Vice-President R.A.S. 

Deputy-Chairmen : 

Sir O. T. Staunton, Bart, Vice-President R.A.S. 

Sir £. H. East, Bart, M.P. 

Sir A. Johnston, Knt, Vice-President R.A.S. 

Cut Mark Wilks, Vice-President R.A.S. 

Lieut.- Col. Fitzclarence, Hon. M.A.S. CaL 

J. Aitken, Esq., M.D., Secretary to the Literary Society, Madras. 

The Rev. 11. Anderson, late Assistant Professor of Oriental X^guages in the Hon. Eost-lndia Company's 
College, Hailcybury. 
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PROSPECTUS 

OF A 

Plan for translating and publishing such interesting and valuable JVbrks on Eastern Historijj 
Science^ and Belles-Lettres as are still in MS. in the Libraries of the Universities^ the 
British Museum^ and the East-India House^ and in other Collections^ in Asia and Africa 
as well as in Europe; and for providing Funds to carry this olgect into exectiiion. 


1. The extensive and valuable collections of Oriental MSS. which are deposited in 
our public and private libraries, have long attracted the attention of the learned of this 
and other countries; and it has been suggested that some means, offering a reasonable 
prospect of success, may be devised, by which the public may be put in possession of 
all tnat is valuable in Eastern literature, and an opportunity be presented for shewing 
that this country is not at present backward in contributing to the advancement of 
Oriental learning, in which she has long held the foremost rank. The interesting 
relations, moreover, in which this country stands with the East, aflbrding as they do 
the best opportunities for carrying such a project into elfcet, and at the same time 
promising both to England and its Eastern possessions the most beneficial results, 
may be mentioned as additional motives for engaging in such an undertaking. 

2. The advantages likely to be derived from a more extensive cultivation of Oriental 
literature in this country may be considered as applicable to Biblical Criticism, 
Ecclesiastical and General History, Biography, Belles-Lettres, the Arts and Sciences, 
and Geography. 

3. With reference to Biblical Criticism and Ecclesiastical History, we know that 
our Scriptures, particularly those of the Old Testament, abound in modes of 
expression, and allusions to customs, in many cases imperfectly understood in 
Europe, but still prevailing in the East. That light confessedly derived from the 
Arabic and other sister malccts of the Hebrew, has been thrown on the text of 
Scripture by the Rabbinical and other commentators, few will deny; yet volumes 
on Arabic Grammar, Rhetoric, and the more ancient productions of the Arabian 
poets, which approacli most nearly in style and sentiments to some parts of the 
Hebrew Bible, still lie in MS. in our libraries, either entirely neglected, or at best 
accessible to few. 

4. In the Syriac language, which approximates still nearer than the Arabic to 
the Hebrew in its form and modes of expression, there are in our libraries unpublished 
Grammars and Dictionaries, and even Commentaries on the Scriptures, wiitten bv 
the Bishops and other learned members of the Oriental churches, together with 
MS. works of the greatest value to Divines, on Ecclesiastical History and Dninity, 
composed by the fathers of the Syrian and Arabian churches, Ihc collection also oi 
the late Mr. Rich, now placed in the British Museum by the liberality oi 1 arliarncnt, 
contains perhaps the most valuable MSS. of the Syriac Scriptures now in existence; 
and it is of the greatest imjportance to Biblical criticism that a collation ol them 
should be made and published. 

5. Perhaps no people possess more extensive stores of History, Biography, and 
Polite Literature, than the Arabs and Persians. The accounts which their historical 
and biographical works contain of their own and the surrounding countries, are 
necessarily the principal sources from which information can be obtained relauve 
to the history of those regions, and of the extraordinary persons to whom they 
have given birth. Their histories of the Crusades in particular, which furnish the 
most authentic details on this interesting subject, will always amuse and instruct 
the general reader, while they furnish materials of the greatest importance to the 
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historian. In Polite Literature, and especially in works of fiction, they have per- 
haps never been excelled, and in studying such of their works in Belles-Lettres as 
have been already printed in any European language, regret must be felt that but 
few of these books, which are so well calculateu to afford us pleasure, have been 
translated. 

6. Whatever may be our present superiority over Asia in the arts and sciences, 
it cannot be uninteresting to the inquiring mind to recur to the sources from which 
we derived the first elements of our knowledge. In this respect Asia must be 
recognized as the elder sister and instructress of Europe; and although tlie hordes 
of barbarians, which poured forth like a torrent from her north-western regions, 
effectually extinguished the light which she at first imparted, yet we are inuebted 
to the Mohammedan courts of Cordova, Grenada, and Seville, fbr its restoration, as it 
is to them that Europe owes the rudiments of many of her now highly cultivated 
arts and sciences. 

7. From Asiatic works on the Mathematics and Medicine perhaps much light is 
not now to be expected. To trace the progress of these sciences, however, under the 
Caliphat, when science had declined among the Greeks, cannot be uninteresting 
to the philosopher. And as many of the most celebrated of the Greek authors were 
translated into Arabic, under the patronage of the court of Bagdad, it is not im- 
probable that some long-lost Greex works may be discovered in an Arabian dress, 
as was the case with the treatise on Conic Sections by Apollonius Pergaeus, brought 
to Europe by Golius, and translated by Halley. 

8. From the mercantile pursuits of the Arabs, foreign countries were explored, 
and commercial establishments formed by them, at an early period of their history; 
and it is anticipated that accounts of their travels may l)e discovered, not less 
interesting than those of I bn Batuta, noticed by Mr. Burckhardt, and of which some 
specimens have been published by Kosegarten and Apetz, or of the two Moham- 
medans who visited India and China in the ninth century, translated and published 
by the learned Renaudot. 

9. But while the literature of the East in general is highly worthy of our notice, 
that of British India has an especial claim to our regard. The possession of a more 
intimate acquaintance with the History, Geography, Statistics, Laws, and Usages of 
that })ortion of our Empire, must be productive of good both to the governors and the 
governed ; and to procure means for obtaining information on these subjects is one of 
the principal designs of this Prospectus. 

10. The object proposed is, to publish, free of expense to the Authors, translations 
of the whole or parts of such works in the Oriental languages as the Oriental 
Translation Committee sluill approve. These translations are generally to be accom- 
panied by the original texts printed separately, and such illustrations as may be 
considered necessary. By the publication of the original text it is intended to multiply 
copies of such works as are scarce, and to furnish students at a moderate expense 
with correct copies of the best Asiatic works, to which they might not otherwise have 
access. 

11. It is not intended to confine the operations of the Committee to works in the 
Arabic, Persian, and Syriac languages; it is their intention to translate and publish 
standard and interesting works in Sanscrit, Chinese, Pali, Cingalese, and Burmese; 
in the languages of Thibet, Tartary, and Turkey; in the Malayan, and other 
dialects of the Eastern Archipelago; and in the numerous dialects of Hindustan, and 
the southern peninsula of India. 

12. It cannot be expected that the publication of Oriental texts and translations 
can be efiected to any considerable extent, by the efforts of individuals, for none but 
a public body can command the funds, or furnish the literary means necessary for 
such an undertaking. The Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland, 
which was instituted for the advancement of Oriental literature, is the only Institution 
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in this country to which the public can look witli any prospect of success for the 

accomplishment of such a project; and the Council of that Society have expressed 

their willingness to co-operate in the execution of the plan which it is the object 
of this Prospectus to make known. They have subscribed largely from their funds ; 
have selected a Committee, consisting of individuals well known lor their zeal and 
attainments in Eastern literature, to superintend the editing, translating, and printing 
of the works that are to be published ; and have granted the use of their house 

for the transaction of the business of the Committee: — thus alfordiug the best proofs 

of their readiness to promote the proposed object, and the strongest guarantee to“the 
public that such works as may be recommended for publication will l)c executed in a 
manner that will render them worthy of the patronage that is now solicited. 

13. For the purpose of directing the attention of Scholars to the literature of the 
East, and encouraging translations, the Oriental Translation Committee will give 
annually, for such works or portions of works as they consider deserving of distinction, 
four rewards in money, in sums of from £50 to £100 each, and four gold metlals of the 
value of fifteen guineas each, inscribed with the names of the individuals to whom they 
are presented. Translators whose works are approved, will be entitled to either des- 
cription of reward, unless they expressly limit tneir view^s to the medals. The rewards 
and medals will be conferred at the Annual Meeting; and success on one occasion will 
not disqualify for receiving rewards or medals at future anniversaries. Any Member 
of the Committee w'ho sends a w'ork for approval, whether with a view to obtaining a 
reward or medal, or merely to have it printed at the C-ommittee's expense, is to cease 
to act on the Committee until a decision is given on his work. 

I t. 'File Oriental Translation Committee now appeal to the liberality of the public for 
such pecuniary aid as will enable them to effect the objects proposed in this Prospectus. 
The sums contributed will be appropriated exclusively to the execution of tlic plan above 
detailed, and the accounts will be examined, and a report made annually to the Sub- 
scribers of the application of the Funds, by an Auditor, who is to be elected by and 
from the body ot the Subscribers. A report of the progress made in translating and 

E rin ting during the year will also be made to the Subscribers annually, and notices will 
e given of such works as the Committee may intend to print at the exjiense of the Funds 
contributed by the Subscribers. 

15. The terms of subscription are, that every individual or institution subscribing Ten 
Guineas or upwards annually, will be entitled to one fine-paper co})y of every work 
translated, printed, and published by the Committee, with tnc name of the individual 
or institution subscribing printed on the back of the title-page. Individuals or Institu- 
tions subscribing Five Guineas annually, will be entitled to any of the works published 
by the Committee, to the amount of ilicir subscription, at half the price paid for 
them by Non-subscribers. Hie vemaiiiiiig copies, after a certain number lias been 
given to the Translator or Eilitor for presentation, will l)e disposed of by the Com- 
mittee in such a manner as they may consider most conducive to their objects, and to 
the advaiieement of Oriental literature. 

16. The Committee propose to open communications wiili llie TJterary Societies, 
the British Governors anti Consuls, and learned individuals in Asia and Africa, for 
the purpose of procuring scarce and valuable Oriental M^)S. They also intend to 
communicate wdtb the Oriental scholars in this and other countries, for the purpose 
of bringing to light texts and translations of valuable Oriental works, whieli may now 
lie in MS. in public and private libraries; and tliiis, by every available means, to 
endeavour to preserve what might otherwise lie irrecoverably lost, and to make known 
original works and translations which might otherwise never meet the public eye. 

17. The Committee confidently expect that valuable translations will be obtained 
from Asia, as they feel assured that many civil and military officers residing there 
have hitherto been deterred from translating Oriental works by their having no oppor- 
tunity for^ublishing the result of their labours in England. As that opportunity is now 
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offered, it is hoped that they will be stimulated by the desire of improvement in the 
Asiatic languages, and the prospect of acquiring oelebrity in Europe, to make trans* 
lations and avail themselves of tne means of publication presented in this Prospectus* 
For the purpose of obtainii^ Translations and Subscriptions from Asia, learned men 
in India, Ceylon, Penang, (^na, &c, will be invited to form themselves into Correct 
ponding Committees. 

18. The %villingness already evinced to further this design, induces the Committee 
to entertain the most lively hopes of success. From the list of distinguished names 
prefixed and appended to this Prospectus they have the greatest encouraTCment to 
proceed, and have every reason to expect that the execution of the plan will be materi- 
ally assisted by the British Universities. 

19. It is revested that those individuals who are willing to become subscribers to 
the Oriental Translation Fund will send their names and addresses to the Secretary, 
Mr. William Huttmann, at the house of the Royal Asiatic Society, No. 14, Grafton 
Street, Bond Street, London ; and that they will inform him where their subscriptions 
will be paid. Subscriptions will also be received by such Houses of Agency as may 
be nominated by the Corresponding Committees in Asia. 


LIST OF ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


HU Royal Highness the Duke of Clarence 

His Royal Highness the Duke of Sussex 

His Royal Highness the Duke of Cambridge 

His Royal Highness the Duke of Gloucester 

His Royal Highness Prince Leopold of Saxe Coburg 

The Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland— being the amount of the 
Hon. East-India Company’s annual subscription to that Society 

HU Excellency Prince de Lieven 

His Grace the Lord Archbishop of Canterbury 

The Right Hon. the Lord High Chancellor 

HU Grace the Duke of Somerset 

His Grace the Duke of Richmond 

His Grace the Duke of St. Albans 

His Grace the Duke of Leeds 

His Grace the Duke of Bedford 

His Grace the Duke of Devonshire 

His Grace the Duke of Northumberland 

His Grace the Duke of Wellington 

The Most Noble the Marquess of Lansdowne L 

The Most Noble the Marquess of Bute > 

The Most Noble the Marquess of Anglesey 

The Most Noble the Marquess Cholmondeley 

The Most Noble the Marquess of Londonderry 

The Most Noble the Marquess of Donegall 

The Right Hon. the Earl of Cassilis 


jSm f. d» 
21 0 0 
10 10 0 
10 10 0 
10 10 0 
21 0 0 

105 0 0 
10 10 0 
10 10 0 
10 10 0 
10 10 0 
10 10 o 
10 10 o 
10 10 0 
10 10 0 
10 10 0 
10 10 0 
10 10 0 
10 10 0 
10 10 0 
10 10 0 
10 10 0 
10 10 0 
10 10 0 
10 10 0 
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The Right Hon. the Earl of Darnley 10 10 0 

The Right Hon. the Earl of Glasgow 10 10 0 

The Right Hon. the Earl of Carlisle 10 10 0 

The Right Hon. the Earl of Egremont 10 10 0 

The Right Hon. the Earl of Hardwicke 10 10 0 

The Right Hon. Earl Spencer 10 10 0 

The Right Hon. the Earl of Powis 10 10 0 

The Right Hon. the Earl of Dudley 10 10 0 

The Right Hon. Lord W. H. C. Bcntinck, G. C. B., Governor-General of India . . 10 10 0 

The Right Hon. Lord Viscount Melville 10 10 0 

The Right Hon. Lord Viscount Strangford 10 10 0 

The Right Hon. Lord Viscount Goderich 10 10 0 

The Right Hon. Lord Ashley 1® 10 0 

The Right Hon. and Right Reverend the Lord Bishop of London 10 10 0 

The Right Reverend the Lord Bishop of Winchester 10 10 0 

The Right Reverend the Lord Bishop of Salisbury 10 10 0 

The Right Reverend the Lord Bishop of Ely 10 10 0 

The Right Reverend the Lord Bishop of Peterborough 10 10 0 

The Right Hon. Lord Southampton 10 10 0 

The Right Hon. Lord Grenville 10 10 0 

The Right Hon. Lord Sclsey 10 10 0 

The Right Hon. Lord Bexley 10 10 0 

The Right Hon.C.W. Williams Wynn, M.P. 10 10 0 

The Right Hon. Robert Peel, M.P 10 10 0 

The Right Hon. Sir G. Murray, Bart., M.P. G.C.B.. 10 10 0 

The Right lion Sir Gore Ousclcy, Bart 10 10 0 

The Right Hon. Sir G.Warrendcr, Burt., M.P 10 10 0 

The Right Hon. Henry Goulburn, M.P 10 10 0 

Sir G. T. Staunton, Bart., F.R.S 1® 1^ ^ 

Admiral Sir C. M. Pole, Bart., G.C.B. F.R.S 10 10 0 

Sir Culling Smith, Bart 1^ 1® ® 

Sir H. Halford, Bart. M.D., F.R.S 1® 1^ ^ 

Sir Benjamin Hobhouse, Bart., F.R.S. 10 10 0 

Sir J. W. Waller, Bart 1® 1^ ® 

Sir Edw. Kerrison, Bart., M.P 1® 1^ ^ 

Sir E. H. East, Bart., M.P. F.R.S 1® 1® ® 

Sir Hutton Cooper, Bart., M.P 1^ ® 

Sir Francis Freeling, Bart 10 10 0 

General the Hon. R. Taylor * 

Lieut.-Gen. Sir Herbert Taylor, G.C.H. 1® 1^ ^ 

Sir W. Sidney Smith, K.C.B. F.R.S 1^ 1^ ^ 

Sir A. Johnston, Knt., F.R.S. 10 10 0 

The Imperial University of Casan 10 10 0 

The Royal Library, Munich ^ 

The Royal College of Surgeons, London 10 10 0 

ITie Oriental Club, London ^ 
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The Library of Exeter College, Oxford 10 10 0 

The Library of Trinity College, Cambridge 10 10 0 

The President and Fellows of Magdalen College, Oxford 10 10 0 

The Library of Jesus College, Cambridge 10 10 0 

The Library of Corpus Christ! College, Cambridge 10 10 0 

H. Alexander, Esq., M.P. 10 10 0 

R. S. Berry, Esq. 10 10 0 

Lieutenant-Colonel William Blackburne 10 10 0 

J. Broadhurst, Esq 10 10 0 

Lieutenant-Colonel Fitzclarencc, F.R.S 10 10 0 

John Guillemard, Esq 10 10 0 

A Hamilton, Esq 10 10 0 

Major Gen. Thomas Hardwicke 10 10 0 

R. Gregory, Esq 10 10 0 

Prince Hoarc, Esq., F.R.S 10 10 0 

H. W. Hobhouse, Esq 10 10 0 

Thomas Hope, Esq., F.R.S 10 10 O 

R. Jenkins, Esq 10 10 0 

Peter Johnston, of Carnsalloch, Esq 10 10 0 

John Lee, Esq., D.C.L. 10 10 0 

Major Gen. Colin Macauley, M P. 10 10 0 

Dr. J. D. Macbride, Oxford 10 10 0 

Captain F. Marryat, R.N„ CJ3., F.R.S 10 10 0 

W. Marsden, Esq., LL.D. F.R.S 10 10 O 
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C. N. Pallrner, Esq., M.P 10 10 0 

John Story Penleaze, Esq 10 10 0 

Louis Hayes Petit, Esq., M.P. F.R.S 10 10 0 

D. Pollock, Esq 10 10 O 

The Rev. J. Proctor, D.D., Master of Catharine Hall, Cambridge 10 10 0 

The Rev. E. B. Pusey, A.M 10 10 0 

R. Simmons, Esq 10 10 0 
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Major General J. H. Symons 10 10 0 

G- Watson Taylor, Esq., M.P. F.R.S 10 10 0 

W. Williams, Esq 10 10 0 

Captain J. Woolmorc 10 10 0 

The Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Lichfield and Coventry 5 5 0 

The Rev. G. C. Renouard, B.D 5 5 0 

R. J. Thomson, Esq 5 5 O 

The Rev. Archdeacon Wrangham 5 5 O 
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REPORT 


or THE 

ORIENTAL TRANSLATION COMMITTEE 


TO 

THE SUBSCRIBERS TO THE ORIENTAL TRANSLATION FUND. 


The Members of the Oriental Translation Committee, in meeting the Members of 
the Royal Family, the Nobility, and Gentlemen who have subscribed funds for the 
translation and printing of interesting Oriental works, indulge the hope that their pre- 
liminary proceeoings, and the regulations they w'ill have the honour to submit for consi- 
deration, will receive the approbation of this Meeting. 

It is their particular wish tliat the statement they now present to the Subscribers may 
be received as an account of the proceedings of an institution still in its infancy, and 
not less requiring time than fostering care to bring it to maturity. 

The Members of the Committee being individually interested in Oriental pursuits, and 
being also highly gratified by the liberal support their plan has received, have a double 
incentive to exertion, and hope, by their collective endeavours, to add considerably to 
the stock of information respecting Asia which Europe now possesses. 

They feel assured that time alone is required to prove that the generous support of 
tlie Subscribers will lead to important results, and that the confidence reposed in their 
zeal has not been misplaced. 

Their arrangements, however, cannot be considered complete, until corresponding 
Committees have been established in various parts of Asia, and are actively engaged in 
the execution of the plan developed in the Prospectus. 

Under these circumstances, connected with the fact that little more than four months 
have elapsed since the foruialion of the Committee, they are not able to report having 
made much progress They fed anxious, however, to make the Subscribers acquainted 
with what they have done up to the present lime, and with their future intentions 
prospects, and hopes. 

The Committee have great satisfaction in stating that the most liberal support has 
been afforded to them by the Royal Asiatic Society, not oidy by their allowing the 
Committee’s business to be transacted in their house, but also by their handsome transfer 
to the Oriental Translation Fund of the Honourable East-India Company’s munificent 
annual subscription of one hundred guineas. 

The English Universities have expressed their favourable disposition towards^ the 
undertaking, and received in the most friendly manner the hopes expressed by the Com- 
mittee, of considerably diminishing the expense of printing by the assistance of the 
University presses. 

Although essentially assisted by the enlightened view's of the great literary bodies in 
England, the attention of the Committee has been directed to obtaining aid from distant 
qus^ters also; and they confidently hope that another annual meeting will notipass, 
without the communication of gratifying accounts from various parts of Asia and Aiiica. 

Considerably within a year, copies of the Prospectus will have been received at the 
capitals of Turkey, Persia, Egypt, and the Barbary States, and by the numerous Consuls 
and mercantile firms existing on the eastern and southern shores of the Mediterranean. 

The opportunity offered by the intimate connexion of this country with Asia has been 
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eagerly embraced by the Committee^ who have sought every means of communicating 
with Europeans residing even in its most inland countries. 

The Presidencies of India will be centres from which Prospectuses will be forwarded 
to every Indian court, and to the confines of the Punjab, Tibet, and China ; every where, 
it is hoped, awakening among our distant countrymen a desire to become known to the 
learned in Europe, through the means offered by this Committee. 

Intimations of our object will also be forwarded to every mart and settlement of the 
Eastern ocean, extending to the most distant havens of its Archipelago, and to the coasts 
of China and Japan. 

The various Missionary establishments, whether in India, Palestine, the Caucasus, or 
the Malayan peninsula, and the enlightened employes of the Russian Government, ex- 
tending along the extensive southern frontier of the Russian empire to the furthest 
limits of Kamtschatka, will also be made acquainted with our existence and objects. 

The majority, however, of tliese communications has been addressed to natives of 
Britain; and it is from them the Committee principally expect co-operation and support, 
in the attainment of their truly national object. 

The principle of these appeals for literary and pecuniary assistance, in common with 
the rest of their proceedings, requires the sanction of the Subscribers ; but the CommiUec 
have been obliged to anticipate the confirmation of their acts, to prevent their losing 
opportunities of communicating with India. 

They hope that they will not be considered to have erred, as they have strictly con- 
formeci to the spirit of the Prospectus, the approval of which may be inferred from the 
patronage it has received. 

Letters have been addressed to the Governor-General of India, the Governors of 
Madras, Bombay, Ceylon, Prince of Wales' Island, and Mauritius, and to the Presidents 
of the Literary Societies at Uie three Presidencies and Ceylon, proposing the formation 
of Corresponding Committee.s to consist of the principal Oriental scholars residing in 
or near Calcutta, Madras, Bombay, Colombo, George Town, and Port Louis. 

The instructions for these Corresponding Committees, contained in letters of which 
a specimen is subjoined, although leaving them as uncontrolled as great distance and 
local differences necessarily require, will, it is hoped, be found to be strictly consonant 
with the general tenour ot the Prospectus. 

Letter to the Govemor^General of India, 

« My Loud : — We trust that we may with confidence address your Lordship on the subject 

of the accompanying Prospectus, which has received general approbation in this country, and 

promises the most valuable results to Oriental literature. 

Although the Oriental Translation Committee confidently rely on the abilities and zeal of 
« learned individuals in England, still they look to their highly gifted countrymen in the East 
<< for great and efficient assistance. 

<< This expectation, we are convinced, will not be disappointed ; and we address your Lordship, 
“ as Governor-General of Lidia, to solicit your Lordship s powerful aid, in the promotion of the 
<< extensive and important objects that are stated in the Prospectus. 

Our views in this letter are directed to the formation of an efficient Correspondhig Com- 

mittcc at Calcutta; and we presume to request that, in concert with the President of the 
“ Asiatic Society of Bengal, your Lordship will make a selection of persons from among the 
“ Europeans and natives residing within your Lordship* s Govemment, to constitute tliat Com- 
“ mittce. 

“ When the Committee is appointed, we shall feel grateful for your Lordship’s transmitting 
« this letter to them; and we request that they will guide themselves by the spirit of the 
“ IVospectus, of which a considerable number is sent for distribution by them. 

The Corresponding Committee is requested to make such additions to the Prospectus as 
“ local cii^umstances may render necessary ; and to have them addressed to the persons referred 
“ to in the enclosed list, and to such others as they may consider likely to promote their views. 
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<< The expense of making tliosc additions and of printing more Prospectuses (if those sent are 
not sufficient), as also that of transcribing translations and procuring their Oriental originals 
for the Committee in England, will be defVayed by that Committee, if, contrary to expecta- 
** tion, the sum collected in Bengal is inadequate to the payment. 

The Corresponding Committee is empowered to add to its number, to make bye-laws agree- 
ing with the spirit of the Prospectus, to suggest to the Committee in England improved means 
<< for attaining their objects, and to appoint houses of agency to receive subscriptions. They 
<< will also present those rewards or medals which may be awarded at home to residents in 
Bengal, and transmit copies of the works printed by the Committee in England to subscribers 
resimng in that presidency. 

<< Their most important duty, however, will be obtaining and transmitting to the Committee 
<< at home translations of Oriental MSS., accompanied by the original texts. 

It is desirable that a meeting of the Subscribers residing in Bengal should be held annually 
in December, to receive a report from the Corresponding Committee, and to be informed of 
<< what has been done by the Committee in Englana. — A copy of that ltei>ort should be trails- 
<< mitted to the Committee in London. 

<< The Oriental Translation Committee hope that the Corresponding Committee of Calcutta 
<< will not limit their views to Europeans, but will also endeavour to excite qualified natives to 
furnish translations. They also hope, that should any parts of this letter or of tlie Prospectus 
‘‘ be considered ambiguous, the Corresponding Committee will interpret them according to their 
“ own judgment, without waiting for explanations from Europe. 

“ Wc indulge the hope that, under your Lordship’s auspices, the Corresponding Committee 
** will be able to obtain the assistance of the Native Princes residing in or near your Lordship’s 
Government, by pointing out to them the advantages that will accrue to the learned natives in 
“ their dominions, from being furnished with printed texts of scarce and valuable Oriental 
“ Manuscripts; and we trust that your Lordship will promote this desirable obiect, by permitting 
« the letters, &c. addressed to the Native Princes to be sent through the Residents at tlieir 
courts. 

« We shall also be grateful for your Lordship’s permitting the letters of the Corresponding 
Committee to be delivered free of postage within your Lordship’s Government, and for your 
“ Lordship’s allowing the communications from the Committee in Calcutta to the Committee in 
London to be forwarded through the authorities iu England. 

« We trust that we may in a few months receive the gratifying intelligence of the inauguration 
of tlie Corresponding Committee, and of your Lordship and the Asiatic Society of Bengal 
“ (which we have addressed through its president) having displayed a degree of interest, com- 
‘‘ mensurate with Uie importance of the object proposed to your Lordship’s notice, and placed 
under your Lordship’s patronage, Ac. 

“ We have the honour to be, Ac. 

♦ ** Gore Ousbley, 

“ G.T. Staunton, 

“ E. H. East, 

« A. Johnston, 

“ Mark Wilks, 

« G. Fitzclarence.” 

Letter to the President of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 

« Sir We have the honour of transmitting to you the duplicate of a Letter addressed to 
« the Right Honourable the Governor-General of India, requesting his Lordship, in concert 
** with yourself, to nominate a Committee at Calcutta, to obtain Translations, Ac. ; and we take 
« the liberty of suggesting the desirableness of such members of the General Committee as 
“ reside in or near Calcutta being appointed Members of the Corresponding Committee. 

“ From the zeal which yourself, and the learned body over which you preside, display in the 
‘‘ cultivation of Oriental literature, we anticipate with confidence that you will render the most 
** important assistance in the attainment of our ‘proposed object. 

“ We have the honour to be, Ac.” 

(Signed as above.) 
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The Committee have great pleasure in informing the Subscribers that they received 
from Lord William Bcntinck, Governor General of India, before his Lordship's de- 
parture, the most gratifying assurances of his Lordship’s intention to forward their 
views, to the utmost extent of his power, on his arrival at Calcutta. 

Although zeal and efficiency may be confidently expcctca from all the Committees in 
Asia, it is impossible not to contemplate with peculiar satisfaction the auspices under 
which the Corresponding Committee will be formed at Bombay. 

Few gentlemen occupying stations of authority and influence possess such means of 
eflectively assisting the Coininittee as Sir John Malcolm, whose Oriental learning, and 
activity in the promotion of knowledge, are brilliant examples for every^ person, not 
only under his own, but also under every other Indian Government, to endeavour to 
imitate. 

The attention that the Prospectus and letters will excite in India must, in the opinion 
of the Committee, create a desire for improvement in the Oriental languages among the 
junior Civil and Military Officers residing there; and it will be the duty of the Corres- 
ponding Committees, to foster that feeling, and transmit to Europe its beneficial results. 

After preparing instructions for their Corresponding Committees, the Committee pre- 
pared a tew regulations for their own government These regulations will be submitted 
to you this day for amendment; or, if approved, for confirmation. 

The Committee hope that the latitude they have proposed for themselves will only be 
considered an evidence of their extensive hopes and views, and that the Subscribers, in 
giving these regulations their sanction, will leave the Committee unshackled, at least for 
the first year, that they may have the means of ascertaining their power to accomplish 
the objects for which they were appointed. 

Although most of these regulations have been formed on the basis of the original 
I’rospectus, alterations have been suggested, which it was thought would add considera- 
bly to the usefulness and the pecuniary means of the Society: — these are the creation of 
a second class of subscribers, and the sale of a certain number of each of the works 
printed at the expense of the Oriental Translation Fund. 

As the Subscribers of Ten guineas each are entitled gratuitously to a fine-paper copy 
of every work published by the Committee, it is proposed that an annual subscriber of 
five guineas shall be entitled to any of the works published by the Committee, to the 
extent of subscription, at half the price paid for them by the public ; but without having 
his name printed on the back ol the title-page, that clistiuclion being reserved for the 
first class of Subscribers. 

In relation to the second proposal, it is calculated that the difference of expense 
between an edition of 250 and 500 copies of any book is only about 7 percent, exclusive 
of paper: printing the latter number instead of the former, and selling the copies that 
remained on hand after the Siibscribei*s are furnished with those to which they are 
entitled, would therefore defray a considerable part of the expense of printing any 
translation, and thus enable the Committee to print additional works. Tne following 
particulars are added, to shew the advantage of printii^ some copies for sale of such 
w'orks as the Committee may publish. An edition ot 250 copies of a Persian and 
English work ot 450 octavo pages would cost Tl 25, or 10s. per copy; but the second 250 
copies might be obtained for«£3.5, or about 2s. lOd. per copy. It the second 250 copies 
were gradually sold at only 10s. each, the whole expense ot printing the work woulu be 
ultimately repaid, with the exception of £35, for which sum 250 copies would be ol>- 
tained by the ^Subscribers. 

This calculation is founded on the supposition that none but really interesting works 
will be printed, and that there will consequently be a demand for them in England, 
on the Continent, and among Europeans in Asia. It is also confidently expected that 
many copies will be bought by learned natives of India, who may be either desirous of 
learning English or of possessing texts of standard Oriental works, free from the errors 
which offeii abound in manuscript copies. 
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The actinff Treasurer has the honour to report to the Subscribers the state of the 
Society's funds made up to the present day. 

The amount of subscriptions is £1,128. 15s., from which is to be deducted the expense 
of printing and circulating the Prospectus and incidental charges. 

If it should receive the approbation of the Subscribers, the annual subscriptions will 
be considered payable on the 1st of January in each year, the second subscription being 
reckoned due in January 1829. 

As the Secretary will be very much occupied in transacting the business of the Com- 
mittee, it is hoped that the payment of fifty pounds a year to him, from ihe 1st of January 
1828, will be approved by the Subscribers. 

In connexion with the finances, it only remains for the Subscribers to elect from 
among themselves a Treasurer for the ensuing year, and an Auditor, to report at the 
next annual meeting the receipts and disbursements of the Oriental Translation Fund 
for the year that will then terminate. 

The Committee, after thus giving an account of their proceedings and of the state of 
their funds, venture to express a hope that a continuation and increase of support will 
enable them to extend their operations, in proportion as their views enlarge in the exe- 
cution of their plan. 

It is now the agreeable duty of the Committee to announce to the Subscribers the 
encouraging prospects which have been created by their munificent support. The pros- 
perous state of their funds, the advantages presented by the English Universities and 
the Royal Asiatic Society, and the gratuitous aid tendered by many eminent Orientalists, 
warrants the belief that the Subscribers, in addition to enjoying the honour of fostering 
an important brunch of learning, and rescuing the national character from the charge of 
neglecting Oriental literature, will annually receive books greatly exceeding their sub- 
scriptions in value. 

The Committee are desirous to avoid attributing too much effect to their labours; but 
they feel bound to state, that they know that the circulation of their Prospectus has 
already stimulated some individuals to undertake translations of Oriental works, and has 
attracted much attention to Asiatic literature. 

The inquiries of the Committee have already brought to light several translations 
which haa long remained unnoticed, and they have received a va^ble collection of 
Oriental MSS. which were collected by the late Sir Charles Malet, Bart, during his re- 
sidence in India, and presented to them by his son. Sir Ale^nder Malet, Bart., as 
soon as he was informed of their establishment and objects. A Catalogue of this collec- 
tion is annexed. 

Although, in selecting works for publication, the Committee’s principal object will be 
to increase historical and general information, yet, in order to meet the tiwte of every 
class of the Subscribers, they have considered it proper to have some works ot hction 
translated, particularly as the East has furnished many highly interesting soecimens ot 
that species of literature, if even it is not the parent country of apologues and romances. 

May 7, 1828. 


VoL. II. 
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Catalogue of Persian MSS.^ presented by Sir Alexander MalsTi BarL 
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Sh^h N&meh, by Firdousii an Epic Poem, containing the History 
of the Kings of Persia. 

Sh6.h Jehan N^ineh: imperfect. The History of Sh&h Jehdn, 
Emperor of Hindustan. 

Rouzet as SafTa, 7 Vols. Universal History. 

Tarikh Amir Khaund : Universal Chronology. By Amir Khaimd. 
AkbarN^meh; 3 Vols. : History of Akbar, Emperor of Hindustan. 
Loghat Ferheng ; 2 Vols. : a Dictionary. 

Mu4sir Alomrah : History of Hindu Nobility. 

Habbib Asseir ; 2 Vols. : fine copy : History of the Mahommedau 
States. 

Ditto 2 Vols. : imperfect : ditto 

Tarikh Khafi Khan ; 2 Vols. : a short History of Hindustan. 

The Kor&n : a fine copy. 

Hfikm Nhmeh : the Orders of Tippu Sultan. 

Teimour Nameh : the History of Tamerlene. 

Merat Sekenderi : the History of Guzerat. 

T&rikh Niidari : the History of N&dir Sh&h, King of Persia. 

Ibrut Nameh : History of Hindustan. 

Sahifei Shahi : Forms of Registers, Letters, &c. 

Letifei Feizy : Letters. 

Aulumgir Nfimeh : the History of Aurungzebe Aulumgir, Emperor 
of Hindustan : two copies. 

Rouzet as Shohada: the History of Mahommed ; in Hindus* 
tani verge. 

Muntekhab al Tuarikh : an Abridgment of Oriental History. 

Hujet al Hind : a Tale. 

Meer Ghfil&m Ali : Biographical Sketches of Oriental Poets. 

Divkn Hafiz : the Odes of Hafiz. 

Gulist&n Sadi : Moral Tales. 

Inshai Jfisufy: Letters. 

Khez&nae Aumera ; ^the Peerage of the Mogul Empire. 
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cyWJI j4 Kehter al Logh&t : an Abridged Dictionary* 

T&rikh : a shoit Histoiy of India. 

^jo\^ Bi&z: three Common-place books. 

TRACTS. 

Historical Account of the Expedition of Sudasew-Chimnaji to the North of 
India : Mahratta ; with a Plan of Arungabad. 

Account of Madhu Rao Peshwa. 

History of Ghazi ad Din Khan. 

A Treatise on Hindu Astronomy : Sanscrit. 

Origin of the Seiks : two Tracts. 

History of the Rajahs of Sattara. 

Letter from Shah Aulum, Emperor of Hindustan, to his Majesty Geoi'ge III. 
History of the Rohillas. 

History of the Rajahs of Guzerat. 

Epitome of the Rise of the Mahratta Empire : Mahratta. 

Account of the Assassination of Nana Rao Peshwa : ditto. 

Account of Sendlp. 

Hindu Mythology. 

Hindu Astronomy : Sanscrit. 

Account of the Rajahs of Acheen : imperfect. 

Account of the Bhourla Rajahs. 

Account of Madhu Rao Peshwa. 

An Almanac : Sanscrit. 

Account of the Rajahs of Kolapur : Mahratta. 


The Committee have great pleasure in announcing that the following works have 
already been offered to them, and that several of them are nearly ready for the press. 
In the publication of these works, or of such others as the Committee may obtain or 
get translated, they pledge themselves to a strict observance of such regulations as the 
Subscribers may frame or sanction, and to as great a regard to economy as the expensive 
nature of copying and printing Oriental works permits. 
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List of Translations tmd inkich are generally io be accompanied by 

the Original Texts, and elucidated with Notes, 

Class Ist. — T heology^ Ethics, and Metaphysics. 

1. The Cural, a work on Ethics, written by Tiruvalluven ; translated by Richard Clarke, £sq. 

This ancient work, written in the purest style of Tamul poetry, possesses a very high reputation in 
the whole of Southern India. 

2. The S^nc’hya C^ried : translated by Henry Thomas Colebrooke, Esq. 

This Sanscrit work contains in seventy-two stanzas the principles of the Sknc’hya System of 
Metaphysical Philosophy. 

3. The Akhlak-c-Naseri of Naser-ud-Din of Tus in Bucharia ; translated by the Rev. H. G. 
Keene, A.M. 

This Persian system of Ethics is an elaborate composition, formed on Greek models, and is very 
highly esteemed in Persia. 

4. A Collation of the Syriac MSS. of the New Testament, both Nestorian and Jacobite, that 
are accessible in England ; by the Rev. Professor Lee. 

This collation will include the various readings of all the Syriac MSS. of the New Testament in 
the British Museum, and the Libraries at Oxford, Cambridge, &c. 

5. The Didoscalia, or Apostolical Constitutions of the Abyssinian Church ; translated by T. P. 
Platt, Esq., A.M. 

This ancient Ethiopic work is unknown in Europe, and contains many very curious opinions. 

6. The Bustan of Sadi ; translated by James Ross, Esq., A.M. 

This is a much admired Persian Poem, consisting of Tales, &c. illustrative of moral duties. 

Class 2d. — H istory, Geography, and Travels. 

7. The Travels of Macarius, Patriarch of Antioch, written by his attendant Archdeacon, Paul 
of Aleppo. Translated by 'F. C^ BeVour, Esq., LL.D. 

This Arabic Manuscript, which is of great rarity, describes the Patriarch’s journey through 
Syria, Anatolia, Rumelia, Walachia, Moldavia, and Russia, between the years 1653 and 1660 of the 
Christian /Era. 

8. The Tareki Afghan ; translated by Dr. Bernhard Dorn. 

This is a Persian History of the Afghans, who claim to be descended from the Jews. It will be 
accompanied by an account of the Atgh^n tribes. 

9. The Annals of Elias, Metropolitan of Nisibis ; translated by tlie Rev. Josiali Forshall, A.M. 

This Syriac Chronicle contains chronological tables of the principal dynasties of the world, brief 
memoirs of the Patriarchs of the Nestorian church, and nodees of the most remarkable events in 
the East, from the birth of our Saviour to the beginning of the eleventh century. 

10. The Travels of Evlia EfFendi ; translated by Ritter von Hammer. 

This work contains an account in Turkish, of the travels of Evlia in all ports of the Turkish 
empire, and in Turkestan, See, in the middle of the seventeenth century. 

11. Naima's Annals ; translated by the Rev. Dr. Henderson. 

This Turkish history comprises the period between 1622 and 1692, and includes accounts of the 
Turkish invasion of Germany, the sieges of Buda, Vienna, &c, 

12. The Asseba as Syar of Syed Muhammed Reza : translated by Mirza Alexander Kazem Beg. 

This is a Turkish History of the Khans of the Crimea, written about A.D. 1740, and contains 
many intcrtstHii^ particulars cclatiog^to Turkey^ Russia, Poland, and Germany. 

13. Ibn Batuia’s Travels : translated from the Arabic, and illustrated with cc^fxious JDOtes by 
the Rev« Professor Lee. 

Ibn Batuta spent above twenty years in travelling in the fourteenth century. Besides giving 
very interesting notices of Spain, Greece, Ceylon, Java, i&c. he gives long accounts of Kigritia, 
the Maidive Islands, where he acted as judge for eighteen months, and China, to which he went as 
ambassador from the court of Delhi, at which he resided several years. 
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14. Ibn Khaldun’s History of the Berbers ; translated by the Rev. Professor Lee. 

This rare and valuable Arabic work contains an account of the origin, progress, and decline of the 
Dynasties which governed the Northern Coast of Africa. 

15* The Tuhfat al Kebar of Kateb Chelebi al Marhoom : translated by James Mitchell, Esq. 

This Turkish History contiuns a detailed account of the maritime wars of the Turks in the 
Mediterranean and Black Seas, and on the Danube, &c. from the foundation of their empire in Europe 
to the commencement of 1640. 

16. The great Geographical Work of Idrisi ; translated by the Rev. G. C. llenouard, B.D. 

This Arabic work was written A.D. 1153, to illustrate a large silver globe made for Roger, King 
of Sicily, and is divided into the seven climates described by the Greek Geographers. 

17. Ibn Khalikan’s Lives of Illustrious Men : translated by Dr. Rosen. 

This is a Biographical dictionary, arranged alphabetically, of the most celebrated Arabian historians, 
poets, warriors, &c., who lived in the seven first centuries of the era of Mahommed, A.D. 700 to 
A.D. 1400. 

18. Makrisi’s Khitat, or History and Statistics of Egypt ; translated by Abraham Salame, Esq. 

This Arabic work includes accounts of the conquest of Egypt by the Caliphs, A.D. 640 ; and of 
the cities, rivers, ancient and modern inhabitants of Egypt, &c. 

19. Part of Mirkhond’s Ruzet-aUSuffa ; translated by David Shea, Esq. 

The part of this Persian work selected for publication is that which contains the History of Persia 
from Kalomurs to the death of Alexander the Great. 


Class dd. — B£LLE s-L£TTRES. 

Meher va Mushtcri ; translated by Dr. Bernhard Dorn. 

This is a popular Persian poem, which celebrates the friendship and adventures of Meher and 
Mushteri, the sons of King Snapur and his grand Vizier. 

21. Hatim Tac ; translated by Duncan Forbes, Esq., A.M. 

This is a popular Persian romance, which narrates the seven perilous adventures ofllatiro, an Arab 
chief. 

22. Ferhad va Shirin ; translated by James Mitchell, Esq. 

This Persian poem contains the tale of Ferhad, a celebrated statuary, and Shirin, Princess of Persia, 
It also includes several curious legends relating to Adam, Mahommed, &c. 


REGULATIONS 

FOE THE 

ORIENTAL TRANSLATION COMMITTEE. 


1st. The Committee which is attached to the Royal ^latic So^t^ for the purpose 
of selecting and superintending the translation and printing of Oriental works is to 
be called the “ Oriental Translation Committee.” 

2d. The object of the Committee is to publish, free of expense to the authors, 
translations of the whole or parts of works in the Oriental languages, accompanieil 
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generally by the original texts, and such illustrations as may be considered nccessaiy* 
These translations are to be generally printed in English, but in peculiar cases 
may be printed in Latin or Fren%. 

3d. The Committee is empowered to add to its number, to purchase Oriental MSS. 
or printed books, to present copies of the works printed at the expense of the Oriental 
Translation Fund to learned Societies and individuals, and to adopt all the means that 
it may consider to be necessary for executing the plan developed in the Prospectus. 
No payment, however, exceeding twenty-five pounds, is to be made until approved at 
two successive Meetings of the Committee. 

4th. The Meetings of the Committee will be held ns often as the Chairman or 
Secretary, or any two other Members of it, signing a rec^uisition for that purpose, 
deem it necessary. All the Members of the Committee resident within one nundred 
miles of London, are to be summoned to attend each of its Meetings; and five 
Members, including the Chairman or a Deputy Chairman, and the Secretary, are 
to constitute a quorum. 

5th. The Secretary is charged generally with the business of the Committee, and is 
to record all the votes of the Committee in a Minute-Book, which every Subscriber 
has the right of inspecting on application to him. 

Cth. For the purpose of directing the attention of scholars to the literature of the 
East, and encouraging translations, the Committee is empowered to give annually, for 
such works as it may consider deserving of distinction, four rewards in money, in sums 
of from £50 to £100 each, and four gold medals of the value of fifteen guineas each, 
inscribed with the names of the individuals to whom they are presented. Any Member 
of the Committee who sends a work for approval, whether to obtain a reward or medal, 
or merely to have it printed at the expense of the Oriental Translation Fund, is to 
cease to act on the Committee until the adoption or rejection of his work is decided on. 

7th. No w’ork, although prepared for the press at the expense of the Oriental 
Translation Fund, is to be printed, until the imprimatur of the Chairman or a 
Deputy Chairman, and at least twelve Members of the Committee, is obtained. 

8th. Every individual or institution subscribing ten guineas or upwards annually to 
the Oriental Translation Fund, will be entitled to one fine-paper copy of every work 
translated and printed by the Committee, with the name of the individual or institution 
subscribing printed on the back of the title-page. 

Individuals or institutions subscribing five guineas annually, will be entitled to any 
of the works published by the Comiiuttee, to the amount* of their subscriptions, at 
half the price paid for them by Non-subscribers. 

9th. A General Meeting of the Subscribers will be held on the first Wednesday in 
February, May, August, and November ; and a Special General Meeting shall be 
convened by the Secretary at any time it is required in writing by nine Subscribers, 
the requisition stating the subject that is to be proposed for consideration. 

10th. A General Meeting will be held annually on the first Wednesday in May, to 
which every Subscriber and Member of the Committee resident in the United Kingdom 
will be summoned. At that meeting Regulations mav be proposed or rescinded; the 
Auditor will report the receipts and disbursements of the past 'year ; and the Secretary 
report the progress made in the works that have been commenced, and give an account 
of those that are proposed for publication in the following year. A copy of each of 
these Reports will be sent to every Subscriber. 
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Ji a Meeting qf the Subscribers to the Oriental Translation Fund, held on 
Wednesday the 1th qf May 1828, ai the Home qf the Royal Asiatic Society^ 

His Royal Highness Prince Leopold of Saxe Coburg, in the Chain 

A communication from Mr. Pettigrew was made to the Meeting, expressing His 
Royal Highness the Duke of Sussex’s regret that he was prevented by indisposition 
from taking the Chair, as had been announced in the circular letter by which the 
Meeting was convened. 

The Right Honourable Sir Gore Ouseley, Bart., Chairman of the Oriental Trans- 
lation Committee, read the Prospectus explanatory of the objects of the Subscribers 
and Committee, the names of the Ratrons and Subscribers, and Lists of the Committee, 
as originally selected by the Royal Asiatic Society, and as subsequently enlarged by 
tlic addition of some of the most eminent British Orientalists in various parts of the 
world. 

He then read a Report of the Proceedings of the Committee from the date of 
its nomination to the present time, accompanied by a list of the Translations that 
have been offered to it for publication, and submitted to the consideration of the 
Subscribers the Regulations which had been prepared, for the government of the 
Committee, in the administration of the Oriental Iranslation Fund. 

It was then moved by the Right Honourable Lord Viscount Melville, seconded by 
Sir Edward Hyde East, Bart., M.P., and 

Resolved Unanimously, 

“ That the appointment of the Committee named in the list submitted to this 
Meeting be confirmed.” 

Moved by the Right Honourable Charles Watkin Williams Wynn, M.P., 
seconded by Sir Edward Keruison, Bart., M.P., and 

Resolved Unanimously, 

** That the report of the Committee be adopted, and their proceedings approved 
‘‘ and confirmed. ’ 

Moved by the Right Honourable the Earl of Cassilis, seconded by George 
Watson Taylor, Esq., M.P., and 

Resolved Unanimously, 

“ That the Regulations for the Oriental Translation Committee be confirmed.” 

Moved by Sir Alexander Johnston, Knt., seconded by the Right Honourable Sir 
Gore Ouseley, Bart., and 

Resolved Unanimously, 

‘‘ That the grateful thanks of this Meeting be returned to his Royal Highness 
the Duke of Clarence, for the zealous and efficient manner in which His 
Royal Highness has promoted the establishment of the Oriental Translation 
« Fund.” 

Moved by Sir Edward Kerrison, Bart., M.P., seconded by Sir J. Wathen 
Waller, Bart., and 

Resolved Unanimously, 

“ That Sir Huiton Cooper, Bart., M.P., be requested to accept the office of 
Auditor of the Oriental Translation Fund for the ensuing year.” 
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' Moved br Sir EtnvARO Hyde East? Bait^ seco w d e d bjf Sir'HviTO]i Coobeb; 

Bart., i/LP^ and ■ • ' 

ReaolFed Unanimously, 

<* Xhat Lieutenant-Colon^ Fitzclarkhce Ite requiscbd to 'accept the office of 
«« Treasurer to the Oriental- Twitiiti<m Fimd/* ... 

Mov^ the Right, honourable Ear! 'S penceji, se^nded by the Right Honourable 
Sir Gore OuBEUiY, E^rt.,' and •* •' ‘ . * 

' Resolved 'Unanimously,'..* . ' =*, . • . ! 

'fttjLje. the itiost grateful thaoli^ of thU Mating he giv^ t^tha Council and 
■ ** Jj^mbOT'oif.fhe .‘Royal -Asiatic* Society, ifer their^ lib^^^'in promoting the 
yienijtbfdie Subscri^rs to the Oriental Translatusn FUtiot' by -granting them 
** ,tlie Use of their house and library, jand' by their, splandhl annual donation of 

«onehufaaredgU»ne^” V.\'* . ‘ • 1 ' 

Jifoved bf Sir X Wathbij Waixer, Bart.*, seconded by Lieutenant*Coloriel William 
Blackburwe, and ■ . ^ ‘ ' 

■ ^^Ired UnapinuHiglyf > . . . 

“ Tja^tylen abcehnt. d( 'this 4®y*s propeedkij^’ preceded by the Prosp«tus, 

. f*- the.Mport fron,|theOonunittee, and theRegulatiop^ be printed for distribution.'* 

M<5vc 4 by Admiral 8ir ‘PHAiiLis.MoRicJEr. Barts| secqnd^ by the Right 

ItonoiTraMe thdKarlof C-Assi^is, and.’^ y- i * • 

Resolved l^anitpously,, " . * V' • * -‘^V ^ J 

'That thcMhanks of this Meeting* be given’ to His Royal .H{gbness the 
* .Bfukft of Sussex, for h|8 .kind intention of presiding at^this meeting which was- 
sold^ prer6nted by His Roytd. IBghfless’s lamented indisposition.’^ 

Moved by 'the ,Rig6t» iibndurabte Sir Gore OusELEvV^^rt., seconded by Sjr 
Aeexai^dj^r Jpi^STQN, ' Knte, andi * * ‘ * ‘ ' * * * 

Resolted Unaalmbusly, ‘ I. 

y << That the cordial thant.s. of this Meeting be. given to Lieutenant^Colouel 
'* . FiT^CLARm^E,. ibr his great «id succes^l exertions in favour of the Orl^aial 
.‘ « TransUti^Find.'' V • 

* . A * . . • » .V* . . 

;M6ved by the B^ght. Honourable Charles Watkin .WiLLU^tffe M.P*, 

seebnde^ by die Right {ionpeirdble <Sir Ooks Ouseley, Bart.i^ ajid " v 
•• Carril^ b^acclamatioi^ •* . / - ' ' - » ’'"^r - ’ 

' **" ■ (( .That tl^ie' Right Honourable Eari Sm^CER: be added to the Vlfee^Patroi^ of * 
•* the .OrieiitAl Translation Eoitd.’^ * *% • ’ ‘ * . ♦ .* - ^ 



“ T^at; 

■ Ibrlnce 
thi Chaii^ 


L thv vrpopMt ^anVs ot thi^ MeptiUg be-giveii tcORs Royal Highn^ 
Licbr^d. or Sibck.C6Bult<j,jfor*hu and GOtklesowe^ cohouct in 


•Wm.'Huttmahn, . 

'S^atet/ary. 
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Hyi^ie^. Y'Af* I ^fr^nc/rrr. c?r lY Hrf^z^/. 



Tkf Panc/ia. Dk yrini Bodki-Sahva . ot - Five Celestial BoriAi-Sa/tvaj 

Cc^»0d.^9m^Anetem^Scufpbut9,m£AuiikeTem9i^MK^ BudAJUi/,al Pd/un ^ 

6r n Jf^mn/ese numitr. 






TM/a t’UAJT'rA OF MKVA . 




The Pancha J) hydra Buddh -Sakii . 







A K6.^rUAKAm.or fOMPOMTAi, C'JJAHTrA . 

tAf> C^rttnnn/ A/ount SajnMu Ay ft Nf/um/f.feArluf . 

^ B. AA^AfTH'fr^'af^ of /^/or S^icftfre M n S^t/Aur, an^ Att/7tn* nUAuf . 
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/r/'/o f/zr/Zrorf/v 
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C?fara/:ier6 of the Jn/ien/^ Irf^^cnplwn in ihe Pagoda al AlaAam/ilcupar, 

d/: coryrspo7(c/f.ng rAn/ae/rn^ Jiom^in f Devana<^ar 7 ,a/?f^ (i/rirffAa, Pl.18, 



( /urnu'/r/',s' rf //u' zt/f/iiyt/ yn.S{V7yj/770^,s oir/ t/a^ Arus- rc/fo/ on /Ar/iodnt^ 77 / AtaAanm/aypa/', 

H f/Zi dir ^ /// JZn/i/f/i , /Jr^ro/tn^ar/ \ n/td Zr/y/n/Zn'/ . 
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